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PREFACE š 


When I undertook in 1940 to prepare a critical edition of the inscriptions 
of Asoka for the benefit of students of the Post Graduate department of the 
University of Calcutta, making it up-to-date by the inclusion of all the inscrip- 
tions hitherto discovered, it was far from my intention to add this part contain- 
ing the translation along with notes and general index. The work was to be 
completed just in one volume containing the Ašokan texts with a glossary at 
the end. The glossary was intended to be no more than a vocabulary of impor- 
tant words and phrases arranged in an alphabetical order. But alter the text 
portion of the work had been set in type and the forms containing all but the 
rock edicts printed off, there was a pressing request from Dr. B. C. Law and 
some of my esteemed colleagues in the University not only to add translations 
with explanatory and critical notes but also to write a separate account of Asoka 
and his inscriptions in the light of the new materials I was able to collect, 
embodying the results of my prolonged study of the subject. 
` Thus the work outgrew its original modest scheme with the result that it 
became difficult for me to justify the name Glossary applied to the notes which 
went in their amplitude far beyond the scope of a glossary as commonly under- 
stood, There having been references to ‘Glossary’ in several printed forms of 
the texts, I had no other alternative but to retain the name. This has, however, 
been justified by putting at the end an alphabetical table of words and phrases 
explained and discussed, 

In offering the English translation of the inscriptions, my endeavour has 
all along been directed to producing an authentic rendering, keeping close to 
the original and maintaining as far as possible the ‘turns of expressions’ in the 
texts. How lar I have succeeded in this attempt is for the reader to judge. 

I have written a separate introductory work entitled ‘Asoka and His Ins- 
criptions’ for the better understanding and appreciation of the new suggestions 
offered and the new results obtained by me in the edition of the inscriptions. 

In the Glossary I have tried to do justice to the interpretations and views 
of other scholars in the field. Whether I have accepted, discarded or modified 
their suggestions, I have taken care to state my reasons for doing so, labouring 
indeed throughout to follow Ašoka's method of nijjhatti as distinguished from 
that of ujjhattt or argumentum ad veracundiam. 
ie I owe nevertheless an apology to the reader that in some instances I am 

likely to be found inconsistent as regards what I have said before and alter. 
[ This is admittedly due to the fact that the manuscript of the entire work could 

not be sent to the press after it had undergone its final revision. On the other 
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hand, it has been written and printed off in several instalments. Happily such 
cases are few and far between. I should, therefore, draw the reader's attention 
to them.so as to avoid all possible misgivings as to my being guilty of flagrant — 
. self-contradiction. I may be readily excused when I claim that the case is not 
really one of self-contradiction but that of self-growth in knowledge which 
proceeds from vagueness and indefiniteness to clearness and definiteness. 

i. As to the note on Piyadasi, seq. p. 220: The true significance of the full 
title of Ašoka, Priyadasī laja Māgadlie, is that he was the “King of Magadha and 
Emperor of Jambudyipa” (Ašoka and His Inscriptions, Ch. H). Prince 
Priyadarsana (Buddhaghosa's Piyadāsa) was anointed twice, first, as Ašoka, and 
subsequently, as Priyadarsin. | 

i. As to notes on vrachaspi and vinitasi, seq. pp. 281, 283: These are 
found to be Prakrit equivalents of the Sk. rathavraje and vinite (seq., p. 381), 
both together constituting a word corresponding to the Pali rathavinite. This 
goes to strengthen the suggestion made on p. 316 as regards the official position 
of the Vrachabhiimikas : “Taking the Vrachabhiimikas to be the officers in 
charge of the places accessible to elephants, horses, and chariots, one may show 
that in M. R. E. (Ye) the elephantriders and the chariottrainers are included 
among the personal agents employed for circulating the king's message among 
the people.” * 

ti. As to the note on sarighe upayīte, seq p. 934: The corresponding Pali 
expression, sarigham upayantu, met with in the Dipavarhñsa, vi. 68, in the sense of 
gachchhantu samghadassanam, corroborates the truth in the suggestion of M. 
Senart that samgham upagamanam ‘refers to the state visit of the king to the 
Sarngha,’ | 

When the present work in a certain stage of its progress was shown to Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, President of the Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching 
in Arts and Science, the first word of appreciation which he uttered was ; “What 
kind of assistance can I render to see it published ** And he was very pleased 
to hear that Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., B.L. Ph.D. D.Litt, F.R.A.S.B., who himself 
made a free gift to the University of the M.A. Pali Course compiled by him in 
two parts, had kindly promised to bear the entire cost of printing and paper. 

1 am much grateful indeed to Dr, Mookerjee for his encouragement and to 
Dr. Law for his generosity, which is usually unfailing where the advancement 
of learning is concerned. 

Among my colleagues, the name of Mr. Sailendra Nath Mitra, M.A., now 
Secretary to the Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and Science, 
deserves special mention, We read together the inscriptions of Ašoka and 
discussed various problems in connection therewith days after days and months 
after months and, as a matter of fact, he was to do the work which was ultimately 
entrusted to me, I have availed myself of his suggestive articles and notes on 
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_ Ašokan edicts and words published in the Journal of the Department of Letters 
Calcutta University, the Indian Antiquary, the Indian Historical Quarterly, 

and the Indian Culture. 

~ I am much indebted to my friend Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, M.A. B.L., 
Honorary General Secretary to the Indian Research Institute, for the arrange- 
ment he made with the Sree Bharatee Press to print the work at reduced rates 
of charge. 

Partly on account of the dearth of paper in the market and partly to profit 
by the criticism of the scholars, the work has been printed only in a limited 
number of copies. When things return to their normal condition after the 
present world-wide war, a proper edition may be published, remedying the 
errors and removing the drawbacks in the present edition. 

It should be noted that the Pali texts used, other than the Jataka edited by 
Fausbéil and those of the Siamese edition, are all published by the Pali Text 
Society. As for the Jaina Acharanga Sitra and Aupapātika Sūtra, the references 
in the following pages are to the texts edited by Walther Schubring and Ernst 
Leumann respectively. I have used the revised edition of Ašoka by Professor D. R. 
Bhandarkar, the third edition of Asoka by Vincent A. Smith, and the 4th 
edition of the Political History of Ancient India by Professor H. C. Raychau- 

` dhuri. The references to Hultzsch mean references to his edition and transla- 


tion of the Inscriptions of Asoka in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, New 
_ series, Vol. I. 


Dated, Calcutta, 


B. M. BARUA 
The 10th Oct., 1943. 





t ADDENDA 


As to P.E. VI :— 





1. tam apahatā: “not injuring, not violating it” (Kern), ‘not transgressing 


it” (Hultzsch), apahata being rightly equated with Sk. apahritya; 
‘making that their own’ (Mookerji), equating apahaļā with apahritya, apahrītvā. 
The word apahata is=Pali a-pahatta, 


2. apakathesu : ‘in respect of those who are drawn away, as distinguished 


from patiydsarinesu meaning ‘in respect of those who stand near, and nūātīsu, 
meaning ‘in respect of kinsmen, relatives.” Mookerji comments thus on 
apakathesu, equating it with apakrishtesu: “Asoka serves all the peoples, 
relatives, the dear and near ones (specially mentioned in R.E. IV and VII), and 
others at a distance-from him” (Asoka, p. 185). Asoka’s idiom patryasamnesu 
apakathesu corresponds to the Sk. sannikvishtah viprakpishtah (“near far,” 
Madhava nidana, Madhukosha-vyakhya). In Sanskrit the word apakrishtah or 
aprakrishtah generally means ‘the low,’ ‘the inferior” This sense does not suit 
the Ašokan context. But it is also employed in the sense of ‘drawn away,’, , 
cg, āšayāpakarshato yaihā (Madhava-nidana), yadā wvayuh sthānān- 
larāt apakrishya. In accordance with this sense of the word, Ašoka's apakathesu 
may be taken to mean ‘in respect of those whose relationship is far-fetched or 
forcibly made out. The actual bearing of the three words, nātīsu, patrydsannesu 
and apakathesu may be ascertained in the light of Asoka’s statement in his R.E. 
IX tnd XI: Se wataviye pitind pi putena pi bhātinā pi suvdmikena pr mitasam- 
thutenā [bi] ava pativestyena pi. We may take it that here the pafivestyas 

“neighbours’’) stand for the apakathas, and the father, son, brother, etc., other 
than relatives, for the pattydsaiinas. 

In Pali the word vavakattha (vyapakrishta, Avadanasataka, 1, p. 291, II, p. 
194), from the verb apakassatt, avakassati, vavakassati (Suttanipata, v. 281, 
Anguttara, v, p. 74, Vinaya, II, p. 204), means “drawn away.” 

According to Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 351), the pronoun fam “refers to 
hitasukha which precedes it.” I cannot agree. Evidently it refers to the dham- 
malipi signitying as it does “the principles of picty enunciated in the Edicts.” 


= 


g. nikāyesu: The only point to discuss and settle is whether by this word 


Ašoka meant ‘the officers of all ranks or the pdsaridas ("sects"). Bhandarkar 
takes it to denote the sects. But it would seem more probable that it refers to 
the officers, the sects being denoted by the word pāsarīdā in the context, For 
the employment of the word nikāyā in the sense of “bodies of officials’ as well as 
of ‘sects,’ see R.E. XII and R.E. XII respectively. 
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ERRATA & COR RIGENDA REE 


r — “happy here’ for “happy (185, 1. 20); ‘posses a for ‘posea’ (go, i 





ao “and many’ ‘for * any many’ (190, 1. 23): "These and ‘many’ for ‘This ad- 
many’ (218, 1. 6); ‘Crowning stone-hgures of infant elephants’ for "The crowning ' 
stone: figure of a young clephant’ (216, L 19)*; 'Piyadāsa (Piyadassa, Priyadar- 


sana’) for 'Piyadāsa (Piyadassi) (221, l. 38); ‘called’ for ‘caled’ (243, l. 20); 
‘Tamraparni’ for "Tūmrapanī" (236, 1. 5); ‘hardly’ for ‘harly’ (236, 1. 14): ‘about 
the beginning’ for ‘about beginning’ (236, 1. 29); ‘restoring’ for ‘resoring’ (240, 
l. 10); ‘derogatory’ tor ‘deregatory’ (255, l. 2): ‘among the Udichyas.’ lor ‘among 
the Udichyas, (256, 1. 36); omit ‘the Aparanta division’ (256, l. 37); ‘7° for '8' 
(292, 1. 1); '8' for *g’ (297, 1. 30); *y' for ‘10’ (298, 1. 39): ‘sappuriso’ for ‘sap partso’ 
(299. |. 5); "Buddhaghosa in his’ lor "Buddhaghosa is his’ (302, 1. 32); ‘archeyam’ : 
for ‘arechayan’ (304, l. 1); "Kaņāda"s definition’ for *Jaimint's definition’ (313, 
l. 2); ‘Mdnasaukasal’ lor "Mānasaukashal" (356, l. 29); ‘it would have been’ for 
“it would have’ (477, 1. 8). ” 

*Notc that in the word silavigada-bhichd (Lumbini Pillar), bhīchā 
is a plural word. In the Chullavagga (Vinaya-P., IJl, p. 201), 
a bhinka (infant elephant) is distinguished from a mahdvaraha (big ele- 
phant). The plural word bhinkd is paraphrased by taruņakā bhiñkachchhüpë, 
and mahāvarāhā by mahūnāgā. Here bhinkd is the same word as bhenga in the 
Bhūridatta-}. (seg, p. 259) with bhiñjā as a variant (seq. 157), ie, bhekāls 
(frogs), and not bAriùgāh (bees), figuratively and in contradistinction to varaha 
(boars), signify infant or young elephants. The above equation well accounts — - 
for the lengthening of í by the dropping of the nasal after it. 
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Anguttara-N.=Anguttara-Nikaya, 

Dīgha-N.—Dīgha-Nikāya. 

I. A.=Indian Antiquary. ) 
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1. H. Q.=Indian Historical Quarterly, > 

J.=Jātaka. I 

J. B. Br. A. S.— Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic — +, tee 
J. B. O. R. S.= Journal of the Behar and Ori Research Society. An š 
Majjhima-N. =Majjhima nikaya. A ican N P sa Pa a 
Sarnyutta-N.—Sarhyutta-Nikàya. [et Gis C 
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i. FOURTEEN ROCK EDICTS 


À [Girnār Text] 


This Edict of the Law of Piety' is caused to be written? by King 
Priyadaišin,* Beloved of the gods.* Here” no sacrifice shall be* PS 
formed by immolating a living thing whatsoever,’ and no festive gather- 
ing held”. King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods, sees many faults in 
(such) a gathering.” ‘There are, however, certain festive gatherings ap- 
proved of as good by King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods." 
Formerly in the kitchen of King Priyadarsin, Beloved ot the gods, many 
hundred thousands of animals’! were daily killed for the purposes ot 
curry.” But today when this edict is written,'* only three animals are 
being (daily) killed for the purposes of curry—two pealowls'* and one 
deer ;** the deer, however, not invariably. ven these three creatures 
shall not be killed afterwards." 


PU ās "=F -. — — — — — °. 


1. Bühler and Mookerji, ‘religious edict’; Hultwsch, ‘moral script. 

2. ‘Written’ in the sense of ‘drafted’ or ‘engraved’. See Glossary. 

8.45. See Glossary. 

6. The choice lies between ‘shall be’ and ‘should be’. The first is to be 
preferred in so far as it concerns Ašoka himself, and the second as regards 
others. 

7. Hultzsch’s rendering, ‘no living being must be killed and sacrified’, is 
apt to misinterpret Asoka’s intention. See Glossary. 

8.9, 10. See Glossary. 

11. ‘animals in the sense of ‘organised beings endowed with life, sensation, 
voluntary motion, etc. other than man, esp. quadrupeds.’ 

12. ‘curry’ in the sense of ‘dish of meat ete, cooked with curry powder and 
usually served with vice’. 

i$. “written in the sense of ‘promulgated’. 

14. e. edible birds typified by the peafowl. 

15. be, edible quadrupeds typified by the antelope, 

16, See Glossary. 
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Il 
° [Girnar Text] 


Throughout the domain of King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 
so also in the bordering territories,’ such as Choda,* Pandya," Satiya- 
utra,* Ketalaputra,’ as far (south) as Tamraparni,” (that of) the Greek 
ing named Antiochus, or even (those of other Greek) kings who are 
neighbours of the said Antiochus,' —everywhere King Priyadaršin, 
Beloved of the gods, has arranged for" two kinds of medical treatment, 
that for men and that for animals.” The medicinal herbs that are 
suitable for men and that for animals have been caused to be sup- 
plied and planted wheresoever these are not to be found, The medi- 
cinal roots and fruits, too, have been caused to be supplied and plan- 
ted wheresoever these are not available. On the roads the wells (and 
the like) have been caused to be excavated,” and the shade-trees” plan- 
ted for the enjoyment of men and animals. 


[Mansehra Text] 


Throughout the domain of King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 
and (among) those’? who are borderers'*, such as the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras, the Tamraparnis, the 


— iu; s — — — — — —— — — — — an 


signifies territories rather than peoples or rulers. See Glossary. 

2. Literally, the land of the Chodas, 3. Literally, the land of the 
Pandyas. 

4. Generally taken to be the name of the ruler, But in M, the name is 
in the plural, Satiyaputra. 5. Generally taken to be the name 
of the ruler. In M, the name occurs in a plural form, Keralaputra. 

6. Evidently the name of a separate territory. See Glossary. 

7. The territories are represented by their rulers. 8. Literally, 
‘have been arranged for by King Priyadarsin’. g. Here the word 
pasu mainly means the beasts of burden, useful beasts, cattle, horses and 
elephants. 10. The word ‘sunk’ would have been more idiomatic, 
but here the wells typify all artificial sources of water-ssupply. 

11. The shade-trees typified by the banyan (P.E. VII). 

12. Le, in the territories of. 


| 13. Bhandarkar has coined the word 'frontagers' for translating amtā, 


— 
bey. 
+ 
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Greek king called Antiochus, and those other (Greek) kings who are 
the neighbours of the said Antiochus,—everywhere King Priyadarsin, 
Beloved of the gods, has arranged for two kinds of medical treatment, 
........ (all as in Girnar text). Likewise the medicinal roots and 
fruits have been caused to be supplied and planted wheresoever these 
are not available........ (all as in Girnār text). 


HI 
[| Kalsi Text] 


Thus saith! King Priyadarśin, Beloved of the gods: This has 
been commanded by me anointed twelve years :— Throughout my do- 
main the Yuktas, the Rajjuka (and) the Pradesika® shall every five years 
go forth on oflicial tours of inspection for that purpose, for imparting 
this instruction in the Law of Piety,’ just as well for doing other 
(administrative) duties’: Respectful attention? to mother and father is 
good, good is liberality to friends, associates and relatives, and the reli- 
gionists, the Brahmanas and the Sramanas,’ good is the non-killing of 
living beings, moderate spending, moderate possessing” is good. And 
the Parishad (Purushas?)" shall instruct the Yuktas (in the Secretariat) 


"in the matter of formulating the message!” in the letter and spirit 


thereof. *' Es 


1. Literally, “Thus said”. 

2. According to the Dhauli and Jaugada texts, ‘the Yuktas, the Rajjuka 
and the Pradesika’. The Girnār text compels one to translate: "The Yuktas 
and the Rajjuka and the Prddesika shall go forth’. See Glossary. Acc, to S. N. 
Mitra, the Rajjukas and the Prādešikas were two main divisions of the Yuktas. 

g. According to the Girnār text, ‘for that very purpose’. See Glossary. 

4. ‘Piety in the sense of ‘the quality of being pious: reverence for the 
teachers of religion and desire to do what they teach; love and duty towards 

nts, etc; dutiful conduct.” Thus with Vincent A. Smith one may think that 
Ašoka's Dhamma connotes both the Law of Piety and the Law of Duty. 

5. See S.R.EJ. 6. This is to be preferred to ‘obedience’ and ‘hearkening.’ 

7- See Glossary. 8. Literally, ‘litle expenditure, little accumulation. 

g. See Glossary. 

10. The word gananasi or gananayarh (G) is taken by Jayaswal to mean the 
Accounts or Finance Department, which is far from the case. See Glossary. 
ri. Literally, ‘from the point of view of reason and language.’ 

* The concluding sentence is to be treated as introductory to R.E. IV, 

which follows as a corollary to R. E. III. See Glossary. 





¥ 


[ Girnar Text] 


In ages gone by, during many hundred years, there had increased 
indeed the slaughter of lite, the harming attitude of mind towards 
living beings, unseemly behaviour to relatives,’ unseemly behaviour, 
to the Brāhmanas and the Sramanas. But today by the practice of 
piety on the part of King Priyadarśin, Beloved of the gods, the sound 
of the drum has become the sound of the doctrine*: such as could 
not be (increased) in the past, during many hundred years, by exhibit- 
ing to the people the sight of (celestial) mansions,” the sight of (celes- 
tial) elephants,’ and host of fiery’ and similar other celestial forms,” 
has been increased today by the imparting of instructions in the Law 
of Piety by King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods, (as regards) the 
non-slaughter of life, the non-harming attitude of mind towards living 
beings, seemly behaviour to relatives, seemly behaviour to the 
Brahmanas and the Sramanas, respectful attention to mother and 
father, respectful attention to elders.* This and various other prac- 
tices of piety have beén increased,* and King Priyadaršin, Beloved of. 
the gods, will increase this practice of piety. And the sons, grand- 
sons, and great-grandsons of King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 
will be greatly increasing this very practice of piety unul the com- 
mencement of the period of envelopmenf of the cosmos.” Standing 
firm in piety and virtue, they will be inculcating the norm of conduct. 
This verily is the supreme duty, namely, the inculcation of the norm 
of conduct. The practice of piety, however, is not possible for a 
person devoid of virtue. Accordingly an increase in this matter and not 





1. The word implies also friends, associates, and comrades, 

2. Treating aho as an interjection, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar translates : “But now, 
in consequence of the adoption of the Dharma (the law of morality) by Devanam- 
priya Priyadarsin the sound of the drum is lo! but the sound of the Dharma,” 
Sce Glossary. 

3. Same as celestial cars. See Glossary. 

4. 5.6. See Glossary. 

+. The word implies not only those seniors by age and wisdom but those 
who are teachers and preceptors as well. 

8. Or, “promoted.” g. See Glossary. 


` 


— 
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a decrease is good. For that purpose this is caused to be written, that 


they will apply themselves to effecting its increase,’ and that its de- 


crease? shall not be preferred." This is caused to be written’ by King 
Privadarsin, Beloved of the gods, anointed twelve years. 


— — — I naa 





— — — 


1. Or, “promotion,” “growth.” 2. Or, “deterioration,” “decay.” 

3. According to other texts, “and that they would not prefer its decrease.” 

4. According to Sh and Dh texts, “written here,’ referring to the place 
where the edict was engraved. 


š V 
[Shahbazgarhi Text] 


** Thus saith King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods: Doing a good 
deed is difficult. He who does it first, does a difficult thing (indeed). 
But many a good deed has been done by me. He who among my 
sons and grandsons and those who will pass as my descendants after 
them until the termination of the present world system will abide by 
it, will thereby do an act of merit. but he who will abandon even a 
part hereof, will do an act of demerit. It is easy indeed to commit sin.’ 
Formerly, in the ages gone by, there were, of course, no functionaries 
called Dharmamahāmātras.* They, however, have been appointed by 
me anointed thirteen years. They are occupied with all denomina- 
tions for the establishinent-ol the Law of Piety and for effecting an 
increase in conformation to the norm of conduct, as well as for the 
good and happiness of the virtuous. They are occupied for the un- 
fettering* of the virtuous among the Yaunas, the Kambojas, the 
Gandharas, the Rashtrikas and hereditary Rashtrikas, or even those 





t. According to Ye, K, Dh and J, “It is casy to step into the house ot: 
sin” and according to M, “Sin is a well-boarded (ship).” 

2. See Glossary, $. he, unrestricted movement, 

4. According to G, dhariīmayutānari aparigodhāya is to be connected with 


-Yona-Kamboja-Gamdharanam, cuc. and hitasukhdya with bhatamayesu, etc. 


Acording to Ye, K, Dh and J, one has to treat dhammayutdye as an adjective to 
apalibodhdye, and to translate : “for the good and happiness (and) for the lawful 
freedom of movement,” 





ey 
( 184) R.E.V 
who are other western peoples,’ (and) for the good and happiness’ of 
those who live on wages,” Brahmins and ascetics (who live by beg- 
ging),* the destitute? and the aged. ‘They are occupied for providing 
a person kept in prison with ransom," for his unfettering,’ and for his 
release,” particularly if he has a (large) family to maintain, or has 
acquired the right by good conduct,” or is grown very old. Here" 
and in outer towns, in all (my) households’? and (those) of my 
brothers and sisters, or even (those) of other kith and kin,—everywhere 
they are occupied. Whether one™ inclines to piety, or is established 
in the Law of Piety. or is given to charity,—the said Dharmamaha- 
matras are occupied everywhere in my domain working for piety." 
For this* purpose this Edict of the Law of Piety is written, that it 
shall be long-enduring and that my progeny shall act accordingly. 


1. See Glossary. X 

2. According to Ye, K, Dh and J, the phrase /utasukhaye applies alike’ to 
the Aparāntas. 

g. Hulusch, “servants and masters’; Mookerji, “the soldiers and their 
chich”: Bhandarkar, “who have become hirelings. 

4- Ov simply, “Brahmin houscholders.” Generally rendered: “the Brah- 
manas and householders.” See Glossary. 

g. The word signifies all who are poor and destitute, See Glossary. 

6. Hulizsch, “supporting the prisoners (with money).” 

7.8. I accept Bhandarkar’s rendering. Hultsch, “releasing (them) from 
the fetters (of worldly life)”, which is going too far beyond the text. 

g. Hultsch, “those who are bewitched die., incurably ill)”; Bhandarkar, 
"is subjected to oppression”; Mookerji, “overwhelmed with misfortune.” See 


Glossary. 
10. According to G, “In Pataliputra,” ui. See Dh and J. 
12. Literally 'harems", ‘closed female apartments.’ 143, Literally “he.” 


uj- Bhandarkar, “Everywhere in my dominions they are occupied with 
those devoted to Dhamma according as there is anyone who is leaning on Dham- 
ma, is an abode of Dhamma, or is given to almsgiving.” 

15. Literally "that"; ‘this’ acc. to Dh. 





R.E.VI ( 185 ) 


[Girnar Text] 


Thus saith King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods: Formerly, in 
the ages gone by, there was no transaction of (state) business or report- 
ing' at all hours. But thus have I ordained (the thing): at all umes, 
while I am taking my meal, am in the (inner circle of) the household,’ 
in the bed-chamber, in the promenade,” or in the carriage‘ and the 
pleasance,°—everywhere the Reporters are stationed so that they may 
report to me the people's business. And everywhere" I transact’ the 
people's business. And whatever orders I myself verbally give to the 
Dapaka® (concerning something to be given) or to the Sravapaka’ 
(concerning something to be proclaimed), or what again is entrusted to 
the Mahāmātras as an urgent matter, if in that connection any differ- 
ence or agreement” exists in the Council of Ministers, that is to be 
reported immediately to me in all places, at all times. ‘Thus it is 
commanded by me: I have no satiety in exertion or dispatch of 
.businéss. Doing good to the whole world is considered (the main) 
duty indeed by me. And again at the root of this is exertion and 
dispatch of business. There is verily no greater duty than doing good 
to the whole world. And whatever I strive for, it is intended that I 
shall acquit myself of the debt to the living beings and that I shall make 
them happy and let them attain heaven hereafter. It is for this pur- 
pose that this Edict of the Law of Piety is caused to be written, that 
it will endure for ever, and that my sons and grandsons and great- 
grandsons shall act accordingly towards doing good to the whole 
world. But this is difficult to achieve except by the best kind of 
endeavour. 





i.e. receiving of petition. 
See Glossary. 8. See Glossary. 
The word signifies all royal conveyances. 
See Glossary. 
- The same as to say, “at all times." Ašoka's statement is a good corro- 
boration of Alexander's philosophy; “There is no Space without Time, nor 
Time without Space.” | 
6, 7. See Glossary. 8% Or, ‘decision.’ 
9. Literally, ‘satisfaction.’ 
24 
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VII 
+ [Girnar Text] 


King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, wishes that all sects should 
dwell everywhere.’ He wishes them all self-control and purity 
Of sentiment? But the people” are of diverse inclinations‘ and of 
diverse passions.” They will do it all or will do only a part of it. Even 
in spite of large charity, he who has no self-control, or purity of 
sentiment, or gratitude,” or firm devotion, is exceedingly low. 








1. Le., everywhere in his dominions, throughout his domain. 

2. The word bhāvasudhitā implies also ‘the purity of intellect,’ ‘the mag- 
nanimity of heart’, ‘the charitable disposition,” See Glossary. 

g. By ‘people’ are meant persons belonging to various religious denomi- 
nations. 4. Here ‘impulses,’ or ‘desires’ also suits the context, 

5. Here one may substitute ‘likings’ or ‘emotions, According to Ye, ‘of 
diverse notions of welfare.’ 

6. The verse conveying the moral of the Javasakuna-Jataka distinguishes 
between these three phases of ingratitude: (1) the non-acknowledgement of 
service rendered by the benefactor, (2) not doing anything in return of service, ` 
and (3) doing harm to the benefactor. 


VIII 
[Girnar Text] 


In the ages gone by, the kings went forth on pleasure-trips. Here 
were hunting and such other diversions. ‘The said King Priyadarsin, 
Beloved of the gods, when he had been anointed ten years, proceeded 
to Sambodhi.’ Thereby it turned out to be a pilgrimage of piety. 
Here it consists in visiting the Brahmanas and the Sramanas and mak- 
ing gifts to them, visiting also elderly persons and making provisions 
of money for them, meeting the people of countrysides and those of 
towns,” inculcating the Law of Piety and discussing the subject. From 
that undertaking arises greater delight of this kind, The other* is 
the portion of King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods. 


— — — — — — 


ië., the holy spot of the Bo-tree. 
Not necessarily the jdnapadas and janas as organized bodies, 

ie, from the pilgrimage of piety. 

i.e., the greater delight springing up from a pilgrimage of piety. 
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R. E. IX ( 187 ) 


[Girnar Text] 4 


Thus saith King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods : There are 
people who perform various! auspicious rites* in times of illness, or 
on occasions of marriage of sons and of daughters, or on those of birth 
of sons,* or in setting out on a journey to a distant place,—on this and 
on (similar)' other occasions the people perform various auspicious 
rites. Here particularly the womenfolk perform many and diverse, 
minor and meaningless rites. The auspicious rites should, of course, 
be performed.* Such a rite, however, produces small fruit. That 
certainly is the large-fruit-bearing rite which is the rite of piety. As 
to that, it inculcates: Seemly behaviour to slaves and servants (and) 
honouring of superiors? with submissiveness’ are good, restraint in 
treating living beings is good, good is liberality to the Bra/imanas and 
the Sramanas. ‘These and such other (practices)* are called the rite 
of piety. This should then be pronounced by a father, or by a son, 
or by a brother, or by a master :* “This form of rite is good, this 
should be done until the accomplishment of the (desired) object.” 
And even it is said : “Good is the offering of a gift.”'” But there is no 
such gift or favour as the gift of the doctrine or favour by way of the 
doctrine. This should verily be inculcated by a friend, or by a com- 
rade, or by a relative, or by a companion in this or that connexion : 
“This is the thing to be done, this is good, by this let one attain one’s 
heaven"! and what can be a greater duty than this, namely, the attain- 
ment of heaven ?” 


1. Literally, ‘high and low. 
2. i.e. customary ceremonies or popular usages prescribed or sanctioned 
by secular Brahmanism. 
3. According to other texts, ‘for begetting a son,” ‘for the birth of a son, 
here the son implying also a daughter. 4. Justifed by other texts. 
5. The affirmative statement may be construed also as a subjunctive clause 
and translated; “If the auspicious rite is to be performed, (it should be noted 
that) such a rite produces small fruit.” 
6. The word signifies ‘parents’, ‘teachers’ and 'preceptors.' 
7. As Buddhaghosa defines, apachiti is nichavuttitaya pūjanā. 
8. The expressions in the text are in the singular, 
g. May be translated “by a husband.” 
10. This is a quotation from a then known Buddhist text, 
11. Cp. M.R.E. (J): svakarū (tena) sagar vip[ujlam [ārādheļtaviye, “one's 
own grand heaven must be attained thereby,” 
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r > [Shahbazgarhi Text] 


(All as in Girnār Text). This should then be pronounced even 
by a father or a son or a brother or a master or a friend and asso- 
ciate, nay, even by a neighbour; “This form of rite is good, this 
should be done until the attainment of his object; even after the 
object is attained I will practise it again. That which is this very rite’ 
lies open to doubt—that his object may turn out to have its fulfilment, 
but that may not again be of any effect in this world.* This rite of 
piety is not, however, restricted to time. Even if his object does not 
turn out to have its fulfilment here, in effect hereafter it produces 
unbounded merit. If, on the other hand, the object turns out to 
have its fulfilment (also) here, then both (the interests) become well 
secured—he (attains) the object here and produces unbounded merit 
hereafter by the rite of piety. 





1, According to Ye, and M, ‘the second rite,’ referring, as I take it, to 
the dharhmamameala. 

2. As Hultzsch construes the sentence, maybe rightly, “For such cere- 
monies are of doubtful effect. One may attain his object (by them), but he , 
may not (do so). And they (bear fruit) in this world only.” As I construe it, 
doubt arises as to whether the rite of piety can serve one’s interests in this very 
world, the general belief being that a religious practice is good only for further- 
ing one’s otherworldly interests. See Glossary, 


X 
[Girnār Text] 


King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, considers no name or fame! 
as of great significance other than that in the present time and in 
the long time (to come)? the people will on my account attend to the 
service Of piety and act in accordance with the Law of Piety* For 
this purpose King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods, wishes for name 








1. Literally, ‘fame and glory.’ 2. Justified by other texts. 

3. Ye has dharumayutāar instead of dharīmavutam, equated with dhar- 
moktam or dharmavrittam. 

* K and four remaining texts have made the statement rather cumbrous 


with the insertion of the clause yarh pi yaso và kīti vå ichhati, 





R.E: X:XI (.189.) 


| or fame. And what little King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods, 
exerts himself,’ all that is for the hereafter, and in order that all may 
be free from the innate proneness to immorality. "That indeed is the 
innate proneness to immorality which is sin.* This, however, is dith- 
cult for men* of lesser or of exalted’ position to achieve* except by the 
very best kind of exertion, forsaking everything (else). "This certainly 
is even (more)” difficult of achievement by a person of exalted posi- 
tion. 
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4. Mookerji's rendering is adopted. 5. Literally, ‘demerit.’ 

6. Ye, K, Sh and K read vagena or vagrena instead of janena. Dh and J 
omit the word altogether. 

7. Better, ‘lower’ and ‘higher.’ 

8. Literally, ‘difficult of achievement by. 

g. Justified by Dh and J. 


XI 
[Girnar Text) 


Thus saith King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods. There is no 
such gift for association or distribution or connection] as the gift of 
the doctrine or the association with the doctrine or the distribution 
of the doctrine or the connection with the doctrine. As to that, it 
follows—good is seemly behaviour to slaves and servants (and also) 
respectful attention to mother and father, good is liberality to friends, 
associates and relatives (and) to the Brahmanas and the Sramanas, non- 
slaughter of life! is good. This should be pronounced by a father or 
a son or a brother or a friend, associate or relative, or even by neigh- 
bours—'"This is good, this should be done. ln so doing, this world 
is secured and hereafter unbounded merit accrues? by that gift of 

|! doctrine." 
a. Literally, “non-killing of living beings.” 
—— -à s. According to other texts, “begets, produces.” 
———— tē ts Here the ēxpression “gift of doctrine” implies also “association witi 
= doctrine, distribution of doctrine and connection with doctrine." 


K 
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wer XII 
A [Kalsi Text] 

King Priyadarsin, Bēloved of the gods, honours all sects of reclus- 
es' or householders* with gifts and by various modes of honouring. 
But the Beloved of the gods does not mind either the offering of 
gifts or honouring so much as that there should be growth of all sects 
in the essence of things. The growth in the essence of things is, of 
course, of various kinds. The root of it, however, is this, namely, 
the control of speech, intending that there may be no honouring* of 
one’s own sect or condemnation* of other sects without point,” or that 
condemnation on this or that point may be light, or even that other 
sects should be honoured in this or that form.® In so doing, one 
greatly increases (the fame of) one’s own sect, and also’ renders service 
to other sects. In acting otherwise, one digs the grave for one’s own 
sect, and also* does harm to other sects. | Whosoever honours one’s 
own sect or condemns other sects, (does so) all due indeed to devotion 
to one’s own sect, intending, “I will glorify my own sect.” But again 
in acting thus, by far the more they injure their own sect. (So)? 
concord” is good, intending that they will hear” one anothgr's"* 
doctrine. Such indeed is the wish of the Beloved of the gods that all 
sects may be well-informed™ and possessed of a good tradition." And 
those who are sincere believers.in this or that sect should be told: 
“The Beloved of the gods does not mind either offering of gifts or 
honouring so much as that there should be growth of all sects in the 
essence of things.” Any many are occupied for that purpose, the 
Dharmamahamatras, the Superintendents of women" the "Vrachabhū- 
mikas,''* or? other classes of officials. And this is the result of that, 
namely, an increase in the fame of one’s own sect as well as glorification 
of the doctrine. 


1. Here the word means all those who have renounced the world for the 
sake of religion. 
2. According to G, all sects and recluses and householders, which is 


meaningless. 3. Le., praise or praising. 4. Le, criticism or blaming. 
5. Le. irrelevantly, 6. According to G, in this or that connection. 
+, 8. Literally, ‘or even.’ g. Justified by other texts. 
10. According to Sh, ‘restraint,’ ‘self-control.’ 
11. “hear” in the sense of ‘learn. 12; Or, ‘each other's.’ 
18. Le, ‘profound in knowledge.” 14. The tradition of knowledge or of 
good action. 15. See Glossary. 16. ie., the officers in charge 


of promenades, pavilions, places of amusement, and the like. See Glossary. 
17. According to other texts, ‘and.’ 
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R.EXII (191) 


| Kalsi Text ] 


Kalinga! was conquered by King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 


anointed eight years. One hundred thousand and a half in number 


were the men carried away" thence (as captives), one hundred thousand 
in number were killed in action™, (and) as many as that* died. There- 
alter, in connection with the recently ‘annexed country of the 
Kaliñgas,t (arose) a strong pious tendency,’ a longing for piety, (and 


an (idea of) inculcating the Law of Piety in” the Beloved of the gods. 


` 
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The Beloved of the gods has this repentance on account of having 
conquered the country of the Kalingas. In conquering indeed an 
unconquered country, the slaying or dying’ or deporting which occurs 
there" is considered an extremely painful and serious” matter by the 
Beloved of the gods. Even more serious than that is this, that those 
who dwell there, the Brahmanas or the Sramanas or others—the 
sects of householders,” in whom are established this respectful atten- 
tion to high personages,"’ respectful attention to mother and father, 
respectful attention to seniors,'* seemly behaviour" and firm devotion 
to friends, associates, companions and relatives, to slaves and servants, 
there is hurt or death or deportation to their adherents; 


al — — — — ` zz 





1. Literally, “The Kalingas,” meaning Kalinga or the country of the 
Kalingas. 2. Hultzsch, “deported.” ga. ‘wounded, acc. to G. 

g. Hultzsch and others, “many times as many.’ According to my render- 
ing, the number suggested is precisely the same as the preceding one, ie., onc 
hundred thousand. 

4. Ašoka did not certainly mean to say : “in the recently annexed country 
of the Kalingas.” In plain words, “after the recent annexation of Kalinga.” 

5. Corresponding to Ašoka's dhammavadye, we have in Bengali dharmer 
vai or dharmer vātik, which means ‘mania for religion” — According to Sh, 
dhramasilana, “cultivation of piety.” 

6. Literally, “of.” 7. Literally, “death.” 

8, Same as to say, “then.” g. Hultzsch, “deplorable.” 

10. Hultzscli and others, “The Brahmanas or Sramanas, or other sects œ 
householders.” The intended distinction is really between the pravrajita and 


>: i 
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acer pāshaņdas, the former being represented by the Bra/imanas and the 
Sramanas. See Glossary. 


41. Hultzsch, “those who receive high pay.” 


~ fa. Hultzsch, “elders.” 13. Hultzsch, “proper coutcsy. 
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(192) R.E.XIII 
or that even (as regards) those well-established ones'* whose affection 
has not diminished, if those who are their friends, associates, comrades 
and relatives encounter disaster, on that account'* that,'* too, becomes 
a cause of hurt right to them. This is a common reaction” to all 
men and a serious matter in the opinion of the Beloved of the gods. 
And there is no locality other than that of the Yaunas where these 
distinct bodies of the Brahmanas and the Sramanas are not, and there 
is also no locality where the people have not, in at least one of them, 
what is called sincere faith. Now, as many men were then killed and 
died and were carried away as captives, a hundredth or thousandth 

rt thereof is considered today a serious matter by the Beloved of 
he gods. Even he who today'" does mischief is considered pardon- 
able by the Beloved of the gods, whom he can pardon. And also the 
forest-tolk" who happen to be in the domain of the Beloved of the 
gods, even them he entreats and persuades to think; the remorse as 
well as power of the Beloved of the gods ought to be explained to 
them so that they will be ashamed of their conduct and will not get 
killed. Verily the Beloved of the gods wishes all living beings non- 
injury, self-control, practice of serenity (and) mildness. This, of 
course, is considered the chief conquest by the Beloved of the gods, : 
namely, the conquest by piety. That however,” has been achieved 
by the Beloved of the gods here* as well as among all the borderers, 
even over a distance of six hundred leagues, (where the rulers are) the 
Greek king named Antiochus, and four (other Greek) kings beyond 
the said Antiochus, namely, Ptolemy, Antigonas, Magas (and) 
Alexander, (and) constantly** (the ruling peoples are) the Chodas and 
Pāņdyas, even the Tamraparnikas. So also here, in the kings terri- 
tory,” among the Yaunas and Kambojas, the Nabhakas and Nabha- 
pamktis,** the Bhojas and hereditary Bhojas,* the Andhras and Pāra- 
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14. Hultzsch and others, those who "are well provided for.” 

15. It means, because of the fact that their affection for their poeple has 
not diminished. 16. It means, the trouble undergone by their people. 

17. Bhandarkar, “the common lot,” which well suits the context. 

18. According to Sh, Yo pi cha, “and he who.” 

ig. Meaning ‘those who live or hide themselves in forests.’ See Glossary. 

20. According to other texts, “again.” 

21. Le, “in the king's territory.” a 

22. nicham—nityam, not nīcharh, cf. niche (R.E. VII, D, J). 

23. According to Mr. Charan Das Chatterjec, the term rdjavisaya is used 
here in its narrow technical sense, which is apparently far from the case. See 
Glossary. 24. 25. See Glossary. 
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das,*"—everywhere (the people) follow the moral instruction’ of the 
Beloved of the gods. Even where the envoys of the Beloved of the 
gods do not go, even (there) they hearing of the system of piety™ and 
moral instruction of the Beloved of the gods, will abide by, will abide 
by” the Law of Piety. The conquest which is achieved everywhere 
by this means***, that conquest functions in all manner” for joy." That 
‘emotion of joy is attained through the conquest by piety. But verily 
that kind of joy is slight ; the Beloved of the gods considers as of great 
bearing that which pertains to the world beyond. And for this pur- 
pose this Edict of the Law of Piety is written in order that (whosoever) 
may be (my) sons (and) grandsons will not think of a new conquest 
as worth achieving; in a conquest which is possible indeed by the 
force of arms,” let them like to practise forbearance™ and light punish- 
ment, and think of that conquest only which is the conquest by piety. 
That is good for this world and the world beyond. Let that delight” 
be worthy of mention™ which is the delight in piety, That certainly 
is good for this world and the world beyond. 





26. According to G and Sh, Pūārindas or Pālindas. See Glossary. 

27. ie., the Law of Picty as inculcated by Ašoka. 

28. Here dhammavutam vidhinam=—dhammayutan vidhānam. 

29. According to other texts, “abide by and will abide by,” which yields a 
better sense. | 

2ga. So the text reads in the original. 

30. According to Sh, “everywhere.” 

gt. Literally, “has the flavour of joy.” But rasa as a Buddhist technical 
term means ‘a function’ or “a functional quality.” 

g2. Justified by other texts. - 

93. Literally, “by means of the bow”, and according to G, “by means of 
the arrow.” 

34. The term khanti, as distinguished from titikkhā, means a moral guality 
Of calmly or gladly enduring the pain caused by the oppressor, 

35- Hultzsch, "all (their) pleasure.” 

36. According to K, “delight in exertion,” 

25 
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This Edict of the Law of Piety! is caused to be written by King 
Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods, (to te here) is indeed (a text 
presented) in a concise form, (there) is (One) in a medium form, 
(there) is (one) in an elaborate form. Verily? all have not been pos- 
sible? everywhere. Vast is indeed the domain. Many have been 
written and I will certainly cause a host to be written," And here 1s 
(a certain thing) said over and over again on account of the sweetness 
of meaning of this or that, whereby’ the people may proceed accord- 
ingly. Here” may be something written incompletely, either in view 
of (the unsuitability of) the place," or in consideration oP (other) 
reasons,'” or due to the fault of the scribe.” 


— 





1. Apparently the reference is to this particular edict, while the statement 
applies to the whole set or series of the Fourteen Rock Edicts. i 

2. According to G, “And”. g. Hultzsch, “suitable.” 

4. According to G and Sh, "Many have been written and I will certainly 
cause (many) to be written.” 


rā 
5. According to G, “intending that,” “in order that.” 
6. According to G, “there”. ~ 9, Literally, “knowing.” 
8. See Glossary. q. Literally, “considering,” 
10. See Glossary. 11. Le., “the engraver.” 
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2. TWO SEPARATE ROCK EDICTS 


I R 
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[Dhauli Text] 


By the word (of command) of the Beloved of the gods, the Maha- 
mātras (who are) City-judiciaries at Tosali' are to be told: Whatso- 
ever I perceive (as good),* that I wish, intending— I would fulfil (it) 
by action* and achieve by (some definite)* means.” And this is con- 
sidered by me to be the chief means, (namely), that which in this 
matter is the instruction to you. You are verily placed over many 
thousands of beings,” (desiring)—we will for a certainty gain the affec- 
tion of men. (To me) all men” are (like) my progeny.’ Just as I 
wish in the case of the progeny that they" should be connected with 

‘* all good and happiness pertaining to this world and to the world 
beyond, so also I wish in the case of all men. And you do not get 
as far as this matter goes ; some one gets indeed at this, (but) he, too, 
does a part, not the whole of 1. You better see to this: Although 
well-established, to be sure, is this maxim of conduct,” (there) is even 
a single man who suffers either arrest or torture. There occurs on 
that account a sudden culmination in imprisonment,” and others, the 





O. 
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See Glossary. 2. Hultzsch, “recognize (to be right).” 

Hultzsch, “carry out by deeds”. 4. Hukusch, “various”. 

ie, “human beings”, “men”. 

ies “subjects”. 7. Hultzsch, “All men are my children”. 
According to text, "he". 

Hultzsch, “in the administration (of justice), a locative construction 


„of nitiyam, which is far from correct. Liiders rightly takes niti in the sense 
‘of dandaniti ; suvthitā pi nitiyam may be treated as a clause like “In spite of 
this being a well-established rule of conduct.” 


. 10, 


Hultzsch. In this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is (ob- 


tained) by him accidentally ; Bhandarkar, “There it causclessly develops there- 


cau 
tikarh, 


by go imprisonment or death”; Mookerji, "Which accidentally becomes the 
of his death”. All have missed the real sense of the word barhdhanari- 





blood-relations' (and) many people distant related? feel grieved? 
Therein you are to desire, intending, “We will fulfil the Mean*.” By 
these propensities,” however, it does not succeed: by malignity,” by 
irascibility,’ by cruelty, by oppressiveness,* by non:: AK al by in- 
dolence, by weariness (for exertion). This is to be desired, intending, 
“These propensities may not be mine.”'" At the root of all these are 
non-irascibility and non-oppressiveness. This is the maxim of con- 
duct—Those who are weary of exertion, they, after getting up, are not 
fit to move about, or for the matter of that, to walk or proceed." 
He of you who sees the thing in this very way, by him should be told : 
"Keep in view the acquitting yourselves of the debt'*-such and such 
is the instruction of the Beloved of the gods ; that which is a fulfilment 
of this is of great bearing, the non-fulfilment is of terrible consequence. 
Verily, badly given effect to this, there is neither the attainment of 
heaven nor that of royal favour. It is difficult indeed to procure the 
equal of this work,” what to think of anything in excess?" But 
rightly giving effect to this, you will attain heaven and you will (also) 
get yourselves free from the debt to me. And this writ is to be heard 
under the Tishya asterism,” and even at the interval between the 
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1, 2, 3. Hultzsch, “While (many) other people continue to suffer”; Bhan- 
darkar, "Many other people more distant also suffer"; Mookerji, “And many 


other persons are deeply aggrieved over it.” All have mined the distinction 
between vage and bahujane daviye. 


4. Pali majjha, Sk. Madhya. 

5. le. “immoral dispositions”. 

6. This is preferred to “envy” or “jealousy”. 

7. According to Buddhaghosa, the word is asuropa and it means “a state 
of anger when the words of a person are not well-put"; according to others, 
“that which brings tears to the eyes of other people." The Pali word must 
be assuropa, otherwise the Ašokan form dsulopa remains phonetically unaccount- 
ed for. 

8. Or, “precipitancy”. 9. Bhandarkar, "want of application." 

10. This refers to the officials concerned, and not to Ašoka. 

11. Hultrsch, “He who is fatigued in the administration (of justice), will 
not rise; but one ought to move, to walk, and to advance"; Bhandarkar, “He 
who is wearied, will not rise, But one ought to move, proceed and advance.” 

12. i.e, “obligation to the king.” 

19.14. ie, "not to speak of anything in excess.” Bhandarkar, “because zeal- 
ousness of mind in this my work has a twofold consequence"; Mookerji, 
“The reason why (there is) my excessive thought (is) that of this duty (there is) a 
twofold gain,” . 15. See Glossary. 


4 





S.R.E.I ( 197 ) : 

Tishya days (it is) to be heard at opportune moments,” even by a 
single person. And acting thus, you are able to fulfil (it). For this 
purpose this writ is written here, whereby the City-judiciaries may 
work" eternally, whereby there may not be either sudden restriction 
of freedom or sudden state of torture. And for this purpose I my- 
self shll send forth on tours of inspection every five years the Maha- 
matras who will be (found) not harsh, not furious, (and) possessed 
of winsome cordiality, (intending), they knowing (and) being aware 
of this matter- (will) act as my instruction is. Even from Ujjayini'” 
the Kuniara Viceroy” shall for that very purpose send forth ofhcials 
of the selfsame rank, and shall not exceed three years. Even so from 
Takshašilā.** Whenever these Mahdmatras will go forth on tours of 
inspection, then without abandoning their own duties,” they shall 
know even this, (and will) also execute this as the king's instruction 
is. 


I 





— = 





16. ie., “on suitable occasions,” “according to opportunities,” “frequently.” 
17. Or, “fettering.” 18. Or, “harsh treatment.” ig. See Glossary, 
20,'21. See Glossary. 22. Meaning “usual official duties.” 


[ Jaugada Text | 

Thus saith the Beloved of the gods :—The Mahamatras (who are) 
the City-judiciaries at Samāpā' are thus to be told: (all practically as 
in the Dhauli Text). Although well-established is (this rule of con- 
duct), (there) is many a man who undergoes arrest, (and) also suffers 
torture.” There occurs on that account a sudden culmination in im- 
prisonment, and many other people feel (aggrieved by it), (AU 
practically as in the Dhauli Text). ‘This is the rule of conduct : who ol 
you sees (the thing), (by him) the (mode) of discharge of the debi 
is to be impressed :* Such and such is the instruction of the Beloved 
of the gods. (All practically as in the Dhauli Text). When the Com- 
missioners’ will go out on tours of inspection, without abandoning 
their own duties, they (will) execute also this as the king's instruction 
Is. " 

1. See Glossary. 

2. liulusch, “although you are in prosperous circumstances, it happens 
frequently that a single person undergoes imprisonment and suffers harsh 
treatmemt,”” 


~ 5. It means “he is to exhort other officers to discharge their obligation to 


the king. 4. See Glossary, 





a > Z 
et ata pha a eg S.R.E.II 
— | — 
[ Dhauli Text] 


By the word (of command) of the Beloved of the gods the Kumara 
Viceroy and the Mahāmātras at Tosali are to be told: Whatsoever 
I perceive (as good), that I wish, (intending,) I would falfil it by action 
and achieve by (some definite) means. And this is considered by me 
to be the principal means, (namely), that which is (my instruction) to 
you. (To me all men are like) my (progeny). Just as in the case 
of the progeny I wish, that they should be connected with all good 
and happiness, just (so is my wish in the case of all meg), It may 
occur to the unconquered borderers—What does the” king really 
intend for us? This indeed is my wish, which, 1 desire, should reach 
the borderers: The Beloved of the gods desires, “May they on my 
account be unworried and consoled, may they obtain happiness only 
from me, (and) no misery;” Thus should it reach (them): 
“The Beloved of the gods will forgive us, whom he can forgive.” They 
should indeed practise piety for my sake and secure this world and 
the world beyond. I myself am instructing you. I will be free from debt 
(I owe you) by this, instructing you and making my wishes known 
until indeed my fortitude and resolve remain firm. Acting thus is tire 
work to be done and they are to be assured, whereby (they) will get 
to understand: “Just as a father, so is the Beloved of the gods to 
us, and just as for his own (dear ones), so does the Beloved of the 
gods feels compassion for us, and just as (his) progeny, so are we to 
the Beloved of the gods”. I myself, instructing you and making (my) 
wishes known, will be a server of the land." For this purpose you 
are capable indeed of bringing assurance and good and happiness to 
them concerning this world and the world beyond; and thus acting, 
you will attain heaven and will (also) acquit yourselves of your debt 
to me. And for this purpose this writ is written here, whereby the 
Mahāmātras (concerned) shall be employed eternally for bringing 
assurance to and stimulating the practice of piety among those border- 
ers. And this script is to be heard on every first full-moon day of the 
new season of four months and under the Tishy asterism,? if de- 
sired, it ought to be heard" even by a single person also at the oppor- 
tune moments in the interval between the Tishya (days). Thus 
acting, you will be able to fulfil (it). 











1. According to J, “Instructing you and making the wishes known until 
my fortitude and resolve remain firm, I will be a server of the whole land.” 

2. ie., on the Tishya day. See Glossary. . 

$. According to J, “And also in the interval this script is to be heard even ` 
by a single person should there be an opportune moment,” 


- 





g. MINOR ROCK EDICT 


x [Brahmagiri Text] 


From Suvarnagiri,!' by the word (of command) of the Āryaputra* 
and the Mahdmatras,’ the Mahāmātras at Isila‘ are to be wished good 
health and to be told thus: The Beloved of the gods commands : 
In more thañ two years and a half when I was a lay worshipper, I 
had not, as a matter of fact, been exerting myself strenuously for one 
year ; it is more than a year that the Order® was approached’ by me 
and I was exerting myself strenuously. By this time, however, the 
men who remained unmixed in Jambudvipa, have been commingled 
with the gods.” This indeed is the fruit of energetic effort." Verily the 
greater man” alone is not able to obtain this, if (he) so desires, even 
the lesser man exerting himself can attain the grand heaven. For 
this purpose this message is caused to be proclaimed, that the lesser 
and the.greater men may strive for it and (even) my borderers may 
know (it), and long-enduring may be this energetic effort. And this 
matter will increase and will increase even immensely, will increase 
at least by one and a half.‘ And this message is caused to be pro- 
claimed by the dispatch of 256! (missioners? or copies). 

Thus said the Beloved of the gods: respectful attention must be 

aid to mother and father, likewise to seniors; tender regard for 
living beings must be strengthened, truth must be spoken, these very 
attributes of piety must be propounded ; likewise the teachers must 
be honotred by pupils with submissiveness and it must be fittingly 
propounded to the teacher's* relatives—" This is the ancient tradition, 
and a thing of long standing is this, thus should it be practised.” 
Written by Chapada the Scribe. 

1,2,3,4-. See Glossary. 

5. íe, the Buddhist Fraternity or Brotherhood, the representatives of 
the Sangha. 6,7- See Glossary. 8. Hultzsch, “zeal”. 


+; "á 


g. ie, “a person of superior position”, “an officer of superior rank’. 
10. ide. “a person of inferior position’, “a subordinate officer”. 
11. Bhandarkar, “one-and-a-half fold". 


1. Or, “by the date of 256 (years). See Glossary. 


2. As suggested by V. A. Smith.. g. Justified by J; dchariyasa nātikā. 
4. ie, “the time-honoured custom”, “the good old rule”, “the sandtana- 
‘dha rr | h”. 


“° 
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[Yerragudi Text] 


t 

Thus saith the Beloved of the gods: In more than two years 
and a half, when I was a lay worshipper, I had not, as a matter of 
fact, been exerting myself strenuously for a year, and when, more than 
a year, the Order was approached by me, I was exerting myself strenu- 
ously. And by this time the men who remained unmixed, have now 
been mixed. This indeed is (the fruit of) energetic effort. (Not) 
the greater man alone," even the lesser man exerting himself is able 
to attain the grand heaven. And for this purpose this message is 
proclaimed, that the lesser and the greater men shall strive for it and 
my borderers, too, may know (it), and long-enduring” may be this 
energetic effort. (This matter) will increase even immensely, will 
increase at least by one and a half. And this message is proclaimed by 
the dispatch of 256 (missioneres or copies).' 


Thus saith the Beloved of the gods : According as the Beloved of 
the gods said, so should it be done, the Rajjuka (concerned) is to be 
instructed. He will then* instruct the populace of the janapada 
(under him), and (also) the Rashtrikas :* Respectful attention 19 to 
be paid to mother and father, likewise respectful attention is to be 
paid to superiors, love is to be cherished towards people, truth is to 
be spoken, these attributes of piety are to be propounded. You 
instruct thus by the word (of command) of the Beloved of the gods. 
Thus instruct the elephant-riders, the Kāruņakas,* the chariot-trainers, 
and the Brahmins.” You set thus (your) pupils just as the ancient 
usage is— This is to be respectfully attended to indeed for the sake of 
honour of the teacher. Or again, if” (there be) relatives of the 
teacher, this should likewise be fittingly propounded to (his) relatives, 
so also among the citizens' should (it) be fittingly propounded, so 
that it may be excessively bright*. Thus commands the Beloved of 
the gods. 





5. Here “is able” is redundant. 


1. Or, “by date 256 (years)”. 2. Literally, "now". 

9,4 See Glossary. 5. As distinguished from the Brahmin ascetics. 
6. Here va is treated as= và. 7. Literally, "as", 

1. According to Sahni's reading, “the pupils of others,” Š 

2. Correcting tiroke to tireke, "may be excessive.” — ⸗* 





M. R. E. ( 201 ) 
(Rūpnāth Text) : 


Thus saith the Beloved of the gods : For more than two years" and 
a half, when I was a lay worshipper*, I had not, as a matter of fact, 
exerted myself strenuously*, and when, however, for more than a year 
I was in contact with the Order, I exerted myself strenuously. The 
gods who by this time were unmixed in Jambudvipa, have now been 
mixed (with men). ‘This indeed is the fruit of energetic effort. And 
this cannot be obtained by the greater man (alone), even the lesser 
man exerting himself is able to attain the heaven, however grand. 
And for this purpose (this proclamation is made), that the lesser and 
prominent men shall exert themselves, and the borderers, too, may. 
ii (it), that this very kind (of energetic effort*) may be long- 
enduring. Verily this matter has increased," will increase, and that 
immensely, will increase at least by one and a half. And this matter 
is to be written on rocks, and should here be a stone-pillar, (it is) 
to be written on the stone-pillar, and in the letter hereof’ should it 
be dispatched’ everywhere,, as far as your jurisdiction* (goes). (When) 
the proclamation was made by dispatch, 256 (missioners or copies) 
were dispatched’. 


** 4. I find at last that the two letters, read sake, should be rēad san(i) and 
connected with va before ya. 2. I now definitely maintain that the three 
letters, pa ka sa, read from left to right, should be read pa sa ke. 
3. Here this part of the statement differs from that in Bra, Si, Ja and Ye. 
4. I think pakārā was a mistake for pakama. 


5. Literally, “increased”. 6. če., in this literal form. 
7. Hultzsch, “you must dispatch (an officer)”. 8. Hultzsch, “as far as 
your district (extends).” g. Or, "by date, 256 (years) elapsed.” 


| [Sahasrām Text) 


(All practically as in Rūpanāth Text). And this matter will 
increase and will increase even immensely’ by more than one and a 
half,? will increase at least by one and a half.* And this proclamation 
(is made) by dispatch (of) 256, which is to say (in words), two hundred 
with fifty-six. And cause this matter to be written on rocks, or where 
are stone-pillars, cause it to be written also there. Written by Hita (?) 

S i ana i uU es £ 


1. According to Bhandarkar, “And this object shall grow, indeed shall 
grow profusely”. 2. The Sahasrám is the only text which lays 
stress on the adverbial expression “one and a half” in this form. 

3. Note that the Gavimath, Pālkiguņdu and Maski texts stop just here. 

„+ On “by date of 256 (years). . 
` 96 


` 
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. 
‘ IRE ` [Maski Text] 


(The proclamation) of Ašoka, Beloved of the gods: For (more 
than) two years and a half, when I was a lay worshipper of the 
Buddha,‘ (I had not exerted myself strenuously, (but) for more than 
(a year) and when I was in contact with the Order, I entered upon 
(a career of) exertion. The gods who, previously in Jambudvipa, 
were unmixed with men, have now been commingled. Even the les- 
ser man, devoted to piety, is able to achieve this object. It is not to 
be viewed thus—The prominent man mae indeed achieve this. The 
lesser man and the prominent one should be told: Acting thus in- 
deed, one fares well. The said matter (will) thus endure long: and 


will increase by one and a half. 


1. See Glossary. 
g; 2. Literally “(will be) long-enduring”. 


` 





BE. ( 203 ) 
4. BHABRU EDICT 


The Magadhan king’ Priyadaršin having saluted the Order, said :° 
(I wish you) health and welfare." (It is) known to you Venerable Sirs, 
how far (goes) my veneration for and sincere faith in the Buddha, 
the Doctrine and the Order. Whatever, Venerable Sirs, is addressed 
by Buddha the Blessed One is well addressed* indeed. What, how- 
ever, Venerable Sirs, suggests to me: “Thus will the Good Faith 
be long-enduring,” that I consider proper to declare—These, Vener- 
able Sirs, are the texts of the Doctrine : 


1) “The Vinaya Exalted,” 

2) “The Traditions of the Elect,’ 

g) “The Future Dangers (of the Faith), 

4) “The Poem: on Muni,” 

5) “The Discourse on Ouietude,” 

6) “The Questions of Upatishya,” and 
7) “The Admonition to Rahula” which was addressed by Bud- 
dha the Blessed One concerning falsehood.* 


I wish, Venerable Sirs, that many monks’ and nuns shall con- 
stantly hear and bear in mind these texts'’ of the Doctrine ; so also 
(shall) the lay worshippers, male and female. For this (purpose), 
Venerable Sirs, I cause this to be written, that they will know my 
intention, 





————  @—— 


1. Hultzsch. “The Māgadha king.” But according to the phraseology of 
the Text, King Priyadarsin is claimed as a Magadhan by his nationality. 

2. Or. “paying homage to the Order, said.” À" 

3. Here it means “comfort”. "Wellare" is almost the same formation in 
English as phāsuvihāra in Pali. 4. Or. “said”, "spoken". 

5. The Anguttara passage with which this text is correctly identified by 
Mr. S. N. Mitra is one in which the Vinaya is exalted. 

G. I accept Dharmananda Kosambi's identification of this text with the 
passage in the Añguttara Nikaya, II, No. 28, which is described by Buddhaghosa 
as the Maha-ariyavarisa Suttanta,. 7. Literally, “The Stanzas”. 

8. The descriptive clause was intended to distinguish the particular dis- 


course from others bearing the same title. 
9. Or, “many monks shall generally”. 


— 10, Technically, “systematic statements,” ķ 


wel 
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5. SEVEN PILLAR EDICTS 


4 — I : 


Thus saith King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods: This Edict 
of the Law of Piety is caused to be written by me anointed twenty-six 
years. The objects here and hereafter are difficult of fulfilment 
except by the very best? longing for piety, by the very best self-exa- 
mination, by the very best attention, by the’ very best fear (of public 
criticism), by the very best zeal. This yearning for piety and (this) 
longing for piety has, as a matter of fact, increased day by day and will 
increase as well by my inculcatioin of piety. And: my officers,’ too, 
those of superior and those of inferior and those of middle ranks, 
abide by and fulfil (it), and are able to incite others; so also the 
Wardens of the Marches.’ This verily is the sanction, namely, this 
protection by piety, provision by piety, pleasing by piety, and? 
guarding by piety. 








3. Literally, ‘foremost’. 


4. Justified by DT. 5. See Glossary. 6. Here ina good sensé. * 
1. See Glossary. 2. Justified by A, | 
II 


Thus saith King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods: Piety is good. 
But what is this piety? (It is that which consists in) little evil,* mani- 
fold good, pity, liberality,* truthfulness’ (and) purity. (As for 
liberality), even the gift of the eye” has been made by me in various 
forms, to bipeds and quadrupeds, to birds and aquatic beings’ diverse 
favours have been done by me, up to the grant of the boon of life,* 





1. I do still feel difficulty in equating the Ašokan term āsinava with the 
Ardhamāgadhī anhaya, which is Sanskritised as ašnaya. To me, ādīnava, inter- 
preted by Buddhaghosa as upaddava, and by Amarakosha as klefa, is the cor- 
responding Pali term which is derived as ā+dīna—va, literally meaning “that 
which is full of wretchedness.” Apparently Ašoka's term dsinava=Sk. dsinava, 

2. Here it means “good deeds” 3. Here it means “showing pity.” 
Here it means “act of giving.” 5. Here it means “speaking truth.” 
Cp. Wordsworth's line: “She gave me the eyes, she gave me the ears.” 
See the list in P.E. V. 

i.e., by way of making them immune from killing. See P.E. V and VII, 


Sw m+ 
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many other good deeds, too, have been done by me. For this pur- 
po this Edict of the Law of Piety is caused to be written by me — 

hus shall they fall in with and it may be long-enduring. And he 
who will fall in with it, will do a meritorious deed. 


III 


Thus saith King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods: (A person) 
looks back to a good deed indeed, (saying to himself), “This good 
deed has been done by me,” but he does not look back to his sinful 
deed, (saying to himself,) “This sinful deed has been done by me, 
or this goes by the name of evil.” This, as a matter of fact, is difh- 
cult of review. Thus, of course, should it be seen to—“These are 
the things that lead to evil, such as fierceness, cruelty, anger, vanity, 
malignity,’ due to (which) indeed I ought not to make myself liable 
‘to criticism.” This should be greatly seen to—“This is for my in- 
terests here, while this is for my interests hereafter.” 





1. See Glossary. 2. Or, “I ought not to have me blamed.” 


IV 


Thus saith King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods: This Edict 
of the Law of Piety is caused to be written by me anointed twenty-six 
years. My Rajjukas are placed over many hundred thousands of 
beings among men ; the hearing of case! or the passing of sentence 


i ee 
—sÓpn D— —  — — - — 


1. Here I have followed the Sanskrit meaning of the term abhihāle, em- 
ployed in the sense of abhiyoga, “plaint'. or “complaint. In Pali. the word 
means “bringing, offering, gift." See Sarhvutta-N. I, p. 82; Suttanipata, verse 
710; Jātaka, I, p. Sí: (āsanābhihāra). Following this meaning, Hultzsch tran- 
slates: “the rewards." Jayaswal, “(the department of) abhihdra (war), danda 
(Home department” (Hindu Polity, Pc. II, p. 145). 
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which is their (charge) is made by me a matter for (their)' own 
concern,” so that the Hajjukas, confident and fearless,* may initiate 
proceedings,* may bring good and happiness” to the people of towns 
and countrysides, and do favour (to them), will know what causes 
happiness and distress, and will exhort the people of towns and country- 
sides consistently with the principle of piety,’ intending that they may 
attain the objects here and héreafter. The Rajjukas, moreover, will 
love’ to serve me," (and) will respond also to my Purushas’ aware of 
my wishes. They, too, will faithfully intimate to them’ (the means) 
whereby the Rajjukas will be able to please me. Just as, to be sure, 
(a person) feels confident" after making over his offspring’? to an ex- 
pert nurse,’ (thinking)—“The expert nurse will be able to comfort- 
ably bring up my offspring,” so my Rajjukas are appointed for the 


1. According to Mr. S. N. Mitra, Ašoka made that his own concern, which 
is to say, he relieved the Rajjukas of their judicial duties. A 

2. Mookerji, “their (jurisdiction of) law and justice is made by me sub- 
ject to their control”; Hultzsch, “the rewards or punishments by them are left 
to their discretion.” 

3. Or, “confidently and fearlessly,” “with confidence and without fear.” 

4. Hultzsch, "they should perform (their) duties,” 

5» Cp. Pali wpadahati dukkharm in Anguttara-N. 

6. I take dharhmayutena to be an adverb, meaning dhamma-aviredhena. 
In the present context, V. A. Smith and Liiders treat Dharnmayuta as a col- 
lective designation of certain officials, say, those belonging to the department 
of the Dharmamahdamatras. 

7. According to Kern, laghamti=arhanti, which means “deem it worth 
while”, “are able.” I take it to be the future tense of a root like Vranj. Note 
that the remaining verbs including chaghamti are all in the future tense. , 

8. Or, “to obey me.” g. Hultzsch, “Agents.” Here the word 
pulisānī is definitely an Acc. plural.” | 

10. ie, the Rajjukas or modes of action. Hultzsch, “those people.” 

11. Or, “is comforted," 12. 1 have adopted Bhandarkar's rendering. 

18. Literally, “midwife.” 


— 
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good and happiness of the country-people.! Whereby they being fear- 
Tess, confident (and) undistracted,* may initiate proceedings, to that 


purpose the hearing of case or the passing of sentence by the Rajjukas 

_is made Dy Te a matter -for—(heir) own concern. This indeed is to 
be wished, that (there) may be uniformity in procedure and unifor- 
mity in punishment.” And my application of safeguard* goes so far 

„even (that)* to men who are put in prison, on whom the sentence 
is passed, (and) who are condemned to death are given three days’ 
rope," so that either (their) relatives will persuade them (the Rajju- 
kas) to revise decision for sparing life, or should there be none to 
persuade,” they will offer gifts or observe fasts for good hereafter. My 
wish verily is—Thus even within the limited period they may attain the 
object hereafter and increases among the people the practice of piety 
of various kinds, (increases) self-control, (increases) the distribution 
of charity. : 


, 





1, Here it means "the citizens.” 
26 Hultzsch, “unperturbed.” | f 
g. Hultzsch, “impartiality in legal proceedings and impartiality in 
punishment.” 

4. Hultzsch, “orders.” 

5. Or, “And even henceforth is (this) my application of safeguard.” 

6. t.e., “scope,” “respite.” 

7. Going by the suggestion of Bhandarkar, the word ndsanta may be 

treated as an epithet of Yama or king of death, and the clause translated: “to 
appease the king of death.” See Glossary. 
š 8. Cf. Arthašāstra, VII. 3, VIL. 6: niruddho  dešakālābhyāru, 
nirdishto dese kale. For niruddha in the sense of mata, "dead," 
see Sāratthappakāsinī, Siamese Ed. II, p. 101: tadā mato niruddho 
"ti vuchchati.. Mookerji, “when the time (of grace) has expired”; 
Bühler, “even in the time of their imprisonment"; Senart “or in a 
closed dungeon”; F. W. Thomas, “though their hour of death is irrevocably 
fixed”; Hultzsch, “when the time (of respite) has expired.” 


> 


.. 
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Thus saith King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods: These crea- 
tures are declared inviolable’ by me anointed twenty-six years, namely," . 

rots, mainas, aruņas,* Brahmany ducks, wild geese," nandimukhas,’ 

gelatas,’ bats,” small pipilikas,* terrapins,” boneless fish," selurus 





1. le. "not liable to be killed.” 

2. Here the choice lies between “namely” and “such as” (Mookerji). 
The expression, “these creatures,” suggests a complete list, while from the man- 
ner of enumeration it appears to be a typical only. 

$. Bhandarkar construes alune, “red” or “ruddy” as an adjective to cha 
kavāke, which seems untenable, Going by Hindu mythology, the aruna may 
be taken as a generic name of all rapacious birds of prey, eagles, Ospreys, 
vultures and kites. 

4 Or, “swans.” . 
5- Literally, those having a cheerful face.” In the commentaries on the 
Prasnavyakarana and Aupapatika Sūtras, the nandimukha is taken to be the 
name of a species of mainās (sdrika-viseshah), while in the Charaka and Suśruta, 
the chakravaka, the hamsa and the nandimukha are described as aquatic birds, 

6. Monmohan Chakravarti inclines to identify the gelāta with the golat- 
tīkā in the ‘Taittiriya-‘Samhita, V. 5. 16. The gelāta may be identified with the 
gorāļi of Hemchandra representing a species of sdrihd, 

7- Bhandarkar, “flying foxes.” 

Šš. Generally translated “queen ants,” which is out of place in a list of 
birds. Here aba, Pali ambakā, means “small, and the pipilikas are pi-pi- 
sounding aquatic birds, the jal-piñ-piñ of Bengal. Or, “small kapila.” See 
Glossary. | 

g. Although dali or duli technically means “female tortoises,” I prefer to 
take the word in its general sense to mean “terrapins,” as suggested by Mookerji. 

10. Prawns are hitherto mentioned as an instance of boneless fish. But it 
is difficult to think that “prawns” were not then eaten by the men of Middle 
Country. Buddaghosa (Sāratthappakāsinī, Siamese Ed. II, p. 200) mentions 
“earthworms” (ganduppdda) as typical of boneless or invertebrate (anaļ(hr) 
beings. Jelly or star fish may be a better instance than prawns, 
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boalis,' ganūgāpuppuļas” samkuja fish, kaphaļasayakas,* l\eaf-hares,” 
Barasing stags, bulls set free(?)," certain species of.yermins.* rhinoceroses,” 
white pigeons,” village pigeons,” all quadrupeds that do not come 
into use, nor are eaten.” ‘Those she-goats and ewes and sows with 
young or in milk are inviolable, and also their young ones within six 
months of age.'* No cocks are to be caponed. Husks with living 
things are not to be burnt; forests for nothing or for harming life are 
not to be caused to burn. A living being is not to be nourished with 
a living being. On the three chaturmasi days,“ on the Tishyā 
full-moon day," on the three (uposatha) days—the fourteenth 
day, the fifteenth day (and) the first day of a lunar half-month, and 
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|. I assume that vedaveyaka is a mistake for chedaveyaka=chitravallika. 

2. Pupputa is the name of a disease, of swelling of the palate and the 
tongue. Accordingly gaigāpuppuļa must be the name of a river fish, of which 
the body is a swollen mass of flesh. It may have been a local name of por- 
poses, ‘popularly classed with the fish, or of the frog-like fish called pota in 
East Bengal. 

g. Hitherto identifed with skate. 

4. Hitherto equated with kamatha-salyaka, meaning “tortoises and porcu- 
pines,” which is improbable as the rest of the names are each a single name 
instead of a dvanda compound, According 10 Morris, kaphatasayaka=kapāla- 
sayyaka, "living in shells.” It may simply be the Ašokan equivalent of kapata- 
sayin, “sleep-feigning animals,” or kapata-Salyaka “fish with delusive fins.” 

5. le. “squirrels.” But parnasase may be treated as the same term as 
parnmyiga, “leaf deer,” which is applicable to squirrels, monkeys, and the 
like, 

6. The identification is still open to dispute. 

7. Buddhaghosha takes the word ukkapinda to mean “cats, mice, lizards 
and mungooses” (bildla-mitisika-godhda-mungusd), 

8. According to one of the glosses (Jataka, V, p. 406.. VI, p. 277), “rhino- 
ceroses and Bos frontalis. 

g. te. “doves.” See Glossary. 

10. Le. pigeons that live in human localitics, 

11, See Glossary. 

12. Here I have followed Mookerji's translation. 

19. The term chāturmāsī means the first full-moon day of a new season, 
occurring after the termination of the preceding period of four months. Sec 
Glossary. | 

tp Le, the [ull-moon day of the month of Pausha, 








(animals) that are usually castrated. On the Tishya (and) P asu 
days, on the chāturmāsī day, during the chāturmāsī half-month,? the 


branding of horses and cows* is not to be done. Until anointed 
twenty-six years, at this interval, twenty-five jail-deliveries have been 
made by me,” 








. dhuvāye cha anupasotham, 
2. ies the eighth day of a lunar half-month. 
Wrongly rendered “on all fasting days,” A 

g. ie. caught or killed. 

4. Mookerji, “preserves of fishermen.” 

5. See Glowary: M 

6. Mookerji, ' ‘at festivals.” 

7. ies, the first fortnight or lunar half month after the termination: of the 
preceding period of [our months, ° 

8. Or, “cattle.” | 

g. Mookerji rightly observes: “The twenty-sixth is thus. the current 
year, and not the year that has expired, since up to this time there have been 
only twenty-five liberations of prisoners. Thus we may take it as a general 
rule that all years mentioned in the Edicts are the current years of the be of 
Asoka” (Asoka, p. 184, Én. 6, | 
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VI 


`. ` $ 

Thus saith King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods: For the good 
and happiness of the world was the Edict of the Law of Piety caused 
to be written by me anointed twelve years, that they not violating? 
that, might attain to this or that? (manner of) growth in piety. “Thus 
will the good and happiness of the world,” I have been reflecting 
upon;* this just as in respect of the relatives so in that of those who 
stand near, so in that of those who are far away— What (sort of) hap- 
piness shall I bring them, and shall provide accordingly.” Likewise 
I have been reflecting in respect of all bodies ; all sects, too, have been 
honoured by me in various ways of honouring. But that which 
is this personal approach* is considered the chief (way) by me. This 
Edict of the Law of Piety is caused to be written by me anointed 
— ycars. 








— — 








1. apahata=apbrahyitë or aprahatā, See Glossary. 
2, Mookerji. “that and that,” 

"+ g. Mookerji, “am attending to.” 
4. Or, “personal visit,” “personal meeting, 


vs du 


personally waiting upon.” 


VII 


Thus saith King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods: Those who 
in the ages gone by were kings wished thus: How may the people 
(sufficiently) grow with the growth in piety? But they did not suflī- 
ciently grow with the growth in piety. This King Priyadaršin, Be- 
loved of the gods, saith thus: This occurred to me—" Also in the 
ages gone by, thus wished the kings: How may the people sufficiently 

ow with the growth in piety? But they did not suthciently grow 
with the growth in piety. How indeed may these people fall in with, 
how verily may they sufficiently grow with the growth in piety, how 
surely might I uplift them with the growth in piety? This King 
Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, saith thus: This occurred to me— 
“I will cause the proclamations of the Law of Piety to be proclaimed, 
I will cause instructions in the Law of Piety to be imparted. The 


° 
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` people hearing these, will fall in with, elevate themselves, and greatly 
grow with the growth in piety.” For this purpose have the proclama- 


+ tions of the Law of Piety been caused to be ordered, so that even the 


Puruslias who are placed over many people will inculcate as well as 
promulgate these. The Rajjukas, too, are placed overy many hun- 
dred thousands of beings; even they are commanded: Thus and 
thus instruct the people devoted to piety.” 


Thus saith Priyadarśin, Beloved of the gods: With this very end 
in view, the monumental acts of piety have been done,’ the Dharma- 
mahāmātras have been appointed, (and) the proclamations of the Law 
of Piety have been made by me. 


Thus saith King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods: The banyan 
trees,” too, have been caused to be planted on roads, wishing that they 
will provide shade for cattle and men, the mango-groves have been 
caused to be planted, the wells* as well have been caused to be exca- 
vated at every half kos, and resting places have been caused to be 
constructed ; many watering-places have been established by me, here 
and there, for the enjoyment of beasts and men. But slight is this 
enjoyment indeed. In various ways of comforting has indeed the 
world been comforted by former kings, too, and by me. “Let them 
fall in, as a matter of course, with this tradition of piety"—from this 
motive this has been done by me. 


Thus saith Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods: Those my Dharma- 
mahāmātras, too, are employed in various matters, in matters of royal 
favour ; and they are employed also among all seéts of recluses as well 
as householders.* In respect of those of the Sangha, too, has it been 
ordained by me that these will be occupied ; likewise in matters con- 
cerning the Brāhmaņas (and) the Ājīvikas,”* too, has it been ordained 
by me that these will be occupied. In matters concerning the Nir- 





1. Literally, “pillars of piety.” The monumental acts as enumerated in 
the paragraph which follows. See Glossary. 

2. Typifying all shade-trees, g. Wells, tanks, ponds, ete. 

4. Mookerji, “employed in various kinds of business, in matters of royal 
favour, both of ascetics and of houscholders; among all sects also are they 
employed.” é 

4. According to Bhandarkar, Brahmanical Ajivikas as distinguished from 
non-Brahmanical, See Glossary, _ 


r 
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granthas,* too, has it been ordained by me that these will be occupied. 
In matters concerning various (other) sects,’ too, has it been ordained 
by me that these will be occupied. Specifically are employed these 
and those Mahāmātras among these and those (sects), but my Dharma- 
mahāmātras are employed among these? as well as all other sects. 
Thus saith King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods: This and 
many other chief ofhcers are occupied with the dispensing of charities, 
both of mine and of the queens, and in connection with all my house- 
holds they in various forms found* these and those institutions of satis- 
faction,’ both here and in (other) quarters.” It has also been ordained 
by me that these will be occupied with the dispensing of charities of 
(my) sons and of other princes of the royal blood.’ 
= *[Thus saith King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods: The pro- 
clamations of the Law of Piety are also made by me] for the edification 
of the Law of Piety (and) falling in with the tradition of piety.“ This 
indeed is the edification of the Law of Piety and falling in with the 
tradition of piety, that those which are called pitv,'” liberality, truth- 
fulness, purity, tenderness'’ and goodness will thus increase in the 
world. 
* ‘Thus saith King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods: Whatever 
good deeds have indeed been done by me, that the world has fallen 
in with, and that they abide by ;!? and thereby have increased and will 
increase that which is called respectful attention to mother and father, 
that which is called respectful attention to superiors, that which is 
called following the advice of seniors by age, that which is called seemly 











1, ie. Jainas. 2. ie., those not mentioned by name. 

g. Those named. 4. Those not named. 

5. Now I take the word to be patithdpayamti, Taking it to be patipada- 
yamti, one may translate by “accomplish.” Taking it to be patiwvedayamti, 
Hultzsch translates by “are reporting.” Bühler, “point out.” 

6. Hultzsch, “worthy recepients of charity”; Kern and Bühler, "sources of 
contentment,” ie., “opportunities for charity,” in which case the statement 
might be translated : “create opportunities for charity.” 

7. ie. in other places; Hultzsch, “in other provinces.” According to R.F. 
V, “in other outer towns." 8. Literally, “of other queens’ and princess’ sons.” 

* Following the text as found inscribed “....and of other princes of the 


royal blood for the edification of the Law of Piety and falling in with the tradi- 


tion of piety.” g. Hultzsch, “in order (to promote) noble deeds of 
morality (and the practice of Morality.” 10. Hultzsch, 
"> th Better, “gentleness.'' 12. Hultzsch, “those the people have 
imitated and to those they are conforming.” 
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behaviour to the Brahmanas and the Sramanas, to the poor and the 
destitute, even to the slaaes and servants. | re 

= Thus saith King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the gods : Whatever is 
this growth in piety among men, (that) has been promoted by this two- 
fold means : by the regulation of piety? and by persuasion.” There, 
However, that regulation of piety is of light effect, the greater effect 1s 
possible indeed by persuasion. The regulation of piety is, of course, 
this, that this has been ordained by me—These and these species are 
(declared) inviolable,* and also several other regulations of piety that 
have been made by me ; by persuasion indeed by far the greater growth 
in piety has been effected among men for the non-harming mental 
attitude to living beings, (and) for the non-killing of living creatures. 
It is for this purpose that this has been ordained—" May it last as long 
as (the whole posterity through the line of) sons and great-grandsons 
remains and the moon and the sun endure, and may it accordingly be 
followed. Thus indeed followed, the objects here and hereafter are 
secured. 
This Edict of the Law of Piety is caused to be written by me 
anointed twenty-seven years. - 
This the Beloved of the gods saith: This Edict of the Law of 
Piety, where there are stone-pillars or stone-blocks, should there be 
made (inscribed), whereby this may be long-enduring. 


— — — — 





— — 


1. Hultzsch, “moral restrictions.” 2. Hulusch, “Conversion.” 
g. Reference is to P.E.V. 4. Reference is to R.E. III, R.E. IV, ete. 


>. SCHISM PILLAR EDICT 
I 
Kausambi Copy 


The Beloved of the gods commands the Mahāmālra at Kaušāmbī : 
(None whosoever) in the Sangha made united (by me) will get a chance 
(to divide).' 

And whoever will split the Sangha” the monk or nun,* he (or she), 
for certain, should be made to reside in a non-residence* after being 
compelled to put on white robes.” 


— — 








i. Hultzsch wrongly translates—"'should not be received into the Sarngha.” 
See Glossary. 3. See Glossary. | 
4. bes a residence other than Buddhist monastery, 
g. Here ‘white robes’ may be taken either as mark of a householder or 
that of other religionists. See Glossary. — | ats: 
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Sanchi Copy ° 


(None) will get a chance to divide the Order of the monks and of 
the nuns made united as long as (the whole of posterity through the 
line of) sons and great-grandsons remains (and) the moon and the sun 
endure. (He) who, the monk or nun, splits the Order, should be 
made to reside in a non-residence after being compelled to put on 
white robes. This is indeed my wish, that the unity of the Order 


may be long-enduring. 
III 


Sarnath Copy 


1. The Beloved of the gods 

2. who (gets a chance ?) 

g. Pātaliputra (None) whosoever will get a chance to 

„. divide the Order. Whosoever, 

4-11. the monk or nun, will split the Order, he (or she) must be 
made to reside in a non-residence after being compelled to put on 
white robes. 

Thus should this ordinance be made known to the Order of monks 
and to the Order of nuns. 

Thus saith the Beloved of the gods : 

And one such copy of the edict has been placed in the office' so 
that it may be within your access. And cause exactly one such 
copy to be placed within the reach of the lay worshippers. And 
these lay worshippers, too, should come on the cighth day of the 
lunar fortnight in order to be convinced of its trustworthiness. 
And invariably on the eigth day of the lunar fortnight a Mahā- 
matra by turn goes to attend the fast-day service in order to be 
convinced of its trustworthiness and to know its contents. And 
as far as goes your jurisdiction, you dispatch everywhere (copies) 
in the letter hereof.* Likewise dispatch to all fortified territories 
(copies)? in the letter hereof. 








1. Or, "on the main road leading from the city.” According to Bhandar- 
kar, “in the Cutchery.” See Glossary. — 
2. Hultzsch, “dispatch ye (an officer) according to the letter of this (edie. J 
g. Or, “to all fortified districts.” Ack 
i af 
»* 
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8. QUEEN'S EDICT 


By the word (of command) of the Beloved of the gods the Mahd- 
mdatras everywhere are to be told: Whatever gifts: here are of the 
second queen, either mango-groves* or gardens* or alms-houses‘ or 
whatever something else" counts as of that queen, record all these (as)— 
“Of the second queen Kāluvāki,* mother of Tivara™”’. 4* 


S — CARACAS < — s a as — A —-V s O —r—a<mwKV m 





1. Literally, “whatever gift.” 

2. Here the mango-grove typifies all fruit-gardens. 

8. According to Buddhaghosa, the ārāmas may denote either “woodlands” 
or “orchards” or *'flower-gardens". But the word drama stands also for “retreats 
for the ascetics and recluses.” 

4. Or, “charity-houses.” 5. Hultzsch simply, “whatever else.” 

6. See Glossary. 7. As pointed out by Bühler, “Tivara occurs (a 
thousand years after Ašoka) as the name of a king of Kosala.” Fleet, Gupta 
Inscriptions, 293; E. L, Vol. VII, p. 103. See Glossary. ~ 


g. LUMBINĪ PILLAR-INSCRIPTION 


(The spot) is worshipped by King Priyadaršin, Beloved of the 
ods, anointed twenty years, coming himself,* because the Buddha 
ākyamunt is born here. The crowning stone-figure of a young ele- 
phant is caused to be made? and the stone-pillar is caused to be set up. 
Because the Blessed one is born here, the village of Lumbinī is made 
exempted from the religious cess” and made to pay one-eighth share 
(of the land produce).* ` | 





< 
1. Hultzsch, “came himself and worshipped (this spo.” But āgācha 
is=Sk. dgatya and cannot be mistaken for āgā (=Pali aga) cha (a Copulative , 
conjunction), 


* 
2. te, “curved”. g. Hultzsch, “made free from taxes.” . 
4. Or, “made entitled to a largess of moncy. a : 





BI 
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„āū āū Fe Ps 58 6 SB 


anointed (twenty) years. — 


1. Hultzsch, “to the double (of its original size), which does not seem 
tenable. In Pali dutiyar: means “for the second time.” Cp. the Refuge For- 
mula: dutiyam pi Buddharh saranarh gachchhāmi. 


iF J Ben | 1 | |41 PURINA 
11. THREE BARABAR HILL-CAVE INSCRIPTIONS 
endo x 
s BANYAN-CAVE INSCRIPTION 
This Banyan-cave' is given to the Ajivikas* by King Priyadarsin 


anointed twelve years. | | | 


— _ = — 








~ 5. — I i 4 aT 1 f 1 t , x i ` 5 
1. Le, the cave having a banyan tree near by for its cognizance. 
2. See Glossary. | E 


fej | test 
II 
KHALATIKA HILL-CAVE INSCRIPTION 


This cave in the Khalatika Hill’ is given to the Ajivikas by King 
Privadarsin anointed twelve years. 


— — — 


1. See Glossary. 
III 
KHALATIKA HILL-CAVE INSCRIPTION 


King Priyadaršin is anointed nineteen ycars (when) this cave in 
Mt. Khalatika is given by me to the Ajivikas for retreat from the tor- 
Tent of water. >š | 
rt 7 ' a se 
«1. Accepting the reading supiye, “in the very pleasant Khalatika (moun- 
tain) „amd accepting the reading fatiye, “this third cave in the Khalatika 
(mountain).'' 
28 
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: 12. MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS 
K? 3 I a T1 y 


REMNANT*OF THE BUDDHIST FORMULA (?) 
' BELOW THE THIRTEENTH GIRNAR ROCK EDICT— 
LEFT SIDE. 


eee UE D O SE TE E E: SE S E E ç °. BS 


Il 
WRITER'S SIGNATURE (?) 


BELOW THE THIRTEENTH GIRNAR 
ROCK EDICT—LEFT SIDE 


IKT des cad as ACP ee AE by the scribe (? 
y a (?) 3 


III 
LABEL FOR THE ELEPHANT SYMBOL 
BELOW THE THIRTEENTH GIRNAR 
ROCK EDICT—RIGHT SIDE 
The all-white elephant, “Procurer of happiness for all the world” by 
name. 
IV | 
LABEL BELOW THE FLEPHANT SYMBOL 
ON THE KALSI ROCK—NORTH FACE 
The superlative elephant.’ 


SS G eee eee 


; 1 Treating gajatame=gajuttamo, “The best elephant.” 


LABEL FOR THE ELEPHANT SYMBOL 
' AT THE END OF THE SIXTH DHAULI ROCK EDICT 
The White (elephant), ka 
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GLOSSARY 


As to R. E. I :— 


1. Devanampriya: This as a general honorific is employed in its plural 
form in R.E. VIII as a substitute for lājāne, rājāno of other versions. A similar 
use of the Ardhamāgadhī variant Devdnuppiya in the Aupapatika Sūtra has 
already been noted (ante, p. 1) in connection with the phrase, Devdnuppiyanam 
ābhisekke, “consecration of the princes.” In the same téxt, Sec. 40, Kūņika, 
son of king Bimbisāra, is respectfully addressed as bho Devāņuppiyā (gaurave 
bahuvachanam). Dr. Raychaudhuri (Political History, p. 220) points out that 
Ps Rock Edict VIII of Ašoka, MiS ancestors, equally with himself, are styled 

evanampiya.” This is not, however, quite correct, for the reference in this 
edict as well as P.E. VII, is not specifically to his ancestors but indefinitely to 
all former rulers of India. In the inscriptions of Asoka and with reference to 
him, «thas been often used in combination with Piyadasī lājā, and in places, 
alone as a shorter dignifed and courteous form of reference, and not as a 
mode of address. In the Māski text of M.R.E., the word lājā or raja is con- 
sidered redundant in the introductory phrase, Devdnampiyasa Asokasa. But 
the full royal title is met with in the three Nāgārjunī Hill-cave inscriptions of 
Dasaratha. The Pali Chronicle Dipavarnsa (Ch. XI) applies the appellation 
Devānarmpiya to Tissa, the ruler of Ceylon and contemporary of Asoka and 
often employs it alone to refer to that king” (Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 7). The 
. conventional use of the epithet in application to kings is to be found also in 
an epigraph from Ceylon (Epigraphia Zeylanika, I, p. 6o fj. In India, how- 
ever, the epithet was altogether abandoned in all epigraphs later than those 
of Dašarathā. In the Harshacharita (i, p. 28), Devānampriya is employed as an 
honorific (pūjāvachama), but not 2s an epithet of a ruler. As for grammatical 
literature, Kātyāyana's Vārtika to Panini (vi, 3. 21) cites it as an instance of 
Aluk Samdsa, and Pataūījali puts it under the Vārtika, Bhavad-ddayah, to 
Panini, (v, 9. 14), on a par with such other honorific and auspicious terms or 
modes of address as bhavat, dīrghūyus, and āyushmat (Bhavān-dīrghāyur-devā- 
narmprija-āyushmān), thereby proving beyond doubt that up till his time it 
had not acquired the deregatory sense: Devānampriya iti ca mürkhe, in which 
it came to be interpreted by so late a writer as Bhattoji Dikshita, author of the 
Siddhānta-kaumudī, or Hemachandra, author of the Abhidhāna-chintāmaņi. 
~> According to the Manoramā : Mūrkhā hi devānām priltim janayanti devapasut- 
vād iti. Elsewhere: Yah kasyachin na priyah syāt sa devānāmpriyo matah, 
anyatha tajjīvana-nirvāhāsya asakyatvdt, And yet I find it difficult to endorse 
Dr, Radhakumud Mookerji's remark that this deterioration of the title in sense 
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was due to “later Brahmanical prejudice against the most distinguished Bud- 
hist monarch” (Asoka, p. 109). The deregatory sense came into the head of 
Bhattoji Dikshita and ethers not out of any sectarian prejudice against Ašoka 
for when they suggested it, they had nob any, tradition before them as to the 
employment of Devandmpriya as a royal title associated with the name of any 
ancient king, particularly Asoka. While rejecting Pataūijali's opinion, they 
- evidently took their stand on Pāņini's aphorism, vi, 3. 21: Shashthyā ākroše, 
providing for no exception to it. In support of Dr. Mookerji one might in- 
deed cite the statement in the Gargi Samhita, sthāpayishyati mohātmā vijayam 
nama dhārmikam, which Jayaswal translates: “the fool will establish the so- 
called conquest of Dharma” (J.B.O.R.S., IV, p. 261), and reminds one, accord- 
ing to Dr. Raychaudhuri (Political History, p. 304, f.n. 2), of the later meaning 
of Devānampiya ("fool," ‘idiot like a brute’). But here mohātmā may just be a 
scribe’s mistake for mahātmā. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar characteristically 
observes: (Asoka, p. 8). "Devānarnpriya was thus an auspicious mode of ad- 
dress or honorific characterisation before „he Christian era, confined to the 
kings, and was so used probably to indicate that the rulers were under the 
protection of the gods (devas}’. I am inclined, however, to suggest that the 
then current royal title, of which the literal and safe rendering is “Dear unto 
the gods’ or ‘Beloved of the gods,’ derived its significance from the -cergmony 
of consecration at which the representative Vedic gods, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, 
Pushan, and the like were invoked. by the officiating priest to bestow on the 
king specific favours in their gift. Accordingly its primary suggestion was that 
the rulers of the earth were supremely favoured by the gods, and secondarily 
only, protected by them. Thus I was once strongly in favour of translating it 


by “His Gifted Majesty” in preference to “His Sacred (and Gracious) Majesty.” 


From Ašoka's own point of view, Devdnampriya was not so much ‘one who is 


dear unto the gods” as ‘one who endears oneself to the gods (by his righteousness , 


and acts of piety). The devas or gods were divided in the contemporay Bud- 
dhist literature into these three classes: (1) those by birth (upapattideva), 
those by courtesy (sammuti-devā, kings, princes, etc.), and those by purity (visud- 
dhi-devā, i.e., saintly Brahmans and Recluses). According to Digha-N., II, p. 
169, piyo bahunnam, piyo=sokandsano, 


+ 


2. Piyadasi, Priyadraši: According to Dr. Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 6), 
Piyadasi, Sk. priyadarsin, is a biruda of Ašoka used as his personal name, and 
this biyuda is the same in form and meaning as Piyadassana, Sk. Priyadaršana, 
‘one of gracious mien,’ ‘one of pleasant countenance’, ‘lovely to behold,’ ‘good- 
looking. The introdticiory phrase, lājinā Piyadasinā or lājā Piyadasi, occur- 
ring as it does in the Barabar Hill-cave Inscriptions, leaves no room for doubt 
that it is as good a personal name of the intended king as Ašoka, by which 


he is introduced in the Maski text of M.R.E. and represented in the Junāgarh 
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Rock Inscription of Rudradāman I. That Piyadasī is a — name, and 
not a mere biruda, is borne out by the fact that where the name Ašoka is 

employed, there it is absent. Pali Piyadassi is” the same kind of personal 
name of former Buddhas as Atthadassi, Dhammadassi, Sabbadassi, and 
Anomadassi, al] met with in the Buddhavarnsa, a Pali Canonical text 
of pust-Ašokan Age. As for its application to Ašoka, Buddhaghosa, as noted 
(ante, p p. 1), records a tradition according to which the Matrya prince Piyadaso 
—Piyadasso, Piyadassi) assumed the name Asoka at the time of his coronation. 

Hultzsch rightly observes: “Both Piyadassi and Piyadassana, ‘of amiable ap- 
pearance’, occur repeatedly in the Dipaverss (Ch. VI) as equivalents of Ašoka, 
the name of the great Maurya king.” In this connexion he draws our attention 
to the fourth act of the drama Priyadaršikā in which Priyadarsika its heroine is 
called both Priyadaršikā and Priyadaršanā. ” In Indian literature, priyadar- 
dana, piyadassana or piadamsana is an endparing term of personal description 
rather than a personal name. In the Rigveda, Somaraja alone is praised as 
priyadaršana. The association of priyadarsana with Soma or ‘moon’ is traceable 
also in the personal praise of Rama in the Ramayana (I. 1. 18): Somavat 
priyadaršanah. Similarly the Mudrarakshasa (Act VI) affixes it to the name of 
Chandragupta, the grandfather of Ašoka : piadarnsanassa Chandasirino. As a 
t of personal praise, it occurs also in the Nāsik Cave Inscriptions of Gautami- 

; ¿Patra Sri Sātkarņi. In the Dīgha-Nikāya, III, p. 167, where piyadassana has 

for its attributive synonym sokandsana, “the reliever of sorrows”, we read : 





Sukhuma-nayana-kusala-manuja 'Piyadassano” ti abhiniddisanti nam. 
“All able men of subtle insight will single him out as Priyadaršana.” And in the 
Dipavarisa (Ch. VI), too, sudassana (just another word for fpiyadassana) is em- 
ployed for personal description of Piyadassi. The same Chronicle, whilst esta- 
blishing synchronisms between the natural years of Mahindas life and the 
— of Ašokā's career as king, sets forth: 


> 1oth year of Mahinda—year of the Maurya kirīg's accession ; 


igth year of Mahinda=year in which they consecrated Asoka; and 
goth year of Mahinda—year in which they consecrated Piyadassi (Piyadass 
| ābhisifichayurh). | 


In the same Chronicle (VI. 1), we have another synchronism, namely, that 
between 218 B.E. (Buddha Era) and year of Piyadassana’s coronation. 


"The second and third synchronisms are not intelligible except on the sup- 
position that Prince Priyadaršana was first coronated under the name of Ašoka 
and subsequently under that of Priyadaršin, As we saw, Buddhaghosa records 
a tradition according to which Prince Piyadāsa (Piyadassi) assumed the title of 
Ašoka at the time of his coronation. The Divyāvadāna legend, however, deh- 
nitely states that Ašoka was the personal name of the Maurya prince given him 
by his father Bindusāra at his mother's instance, 


" 
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+ 
_ 3. hevam aha: This introductory clause, “Thus said” (Evarh dha) was, 


according to the Arthasastra, to be employed in a royal writ (rājašāsana) when 
it was meant to be a form of prajūāpana or intimation in the king's own 
words (ante, p. 10). Etam dha, "Said this,” occurs in P.E. VII as a variant 
of hevam āha. It is suggested that the Indian formula, Devānampiye Piyadasi 
lājā hevam aha, was adopted from the inscriptions of Darius that begin 
with the formula, thatiy (Sk. samsati) Darayvaush (—Dhdrayavasuh) kshdyathiya 


(=kshetā), "Saith the king Darius” and “became known in India through the 


political influence of Darius with a part of the Punjab” (Mookerji, op. cit., 
p. 108). According to Dr. Mookerji, the formula “Thus saith the king Piya- 
dasi,” is “absolutely singular in Indian Epigraphy, without any precedent or 
imitation.” But even apart from the prescription in the Arthasastra regarding 
the use of the formula, it may be shown that the Pali Pitakas repeatedly makes 
use of such archaic clauses as Tathāgato āho, evamvddi Mahāsamaņo, 
Bhagavā etad avocha, Idam avocha Bhagava, idam vātvā Sugato athāparam 
etad avocha Satthā. The Indian literary convention from which the 
inscriptional formula could and probably did easily originate, is indeed still 
earlier. Compare, for instance, the Upanishadic clauses, hovācha Yājūavalkyah 
(Brihad Ar., IV. 5. 2), evam ähur manishinah (Katha, 1. 9. 4). Lu. , 


` 


/4. Dharnmalipi, Dhramadipi: Translated “righteousness-edicU by Kern, 


simply ‘edict’ by Senart, ‘religious edict by Bühler, and ‘moral rescript’ by 
Hultzsch. Bhandarkar takes it to mean a writing containing a decree for the. 
advancement of Dhamma, a record relating to the promotion and propagation. 
of Dhamma (Asoka, p. 282 £). Ašoka himself, as pointed out by Bhandarkar, 
applies the name, Dhammalipi, only to two sets of records, namely, the Fourteen 
Rock and the Seven Pillar edicts. The name in the above sense is not appli- 
cable to the three dedicatory or donative inscriptions in the Barābar Hill-caves. 
The Minor Rock Edict is singled out as a form of Ašoka's Dhamma-sdvana or 
proclamation of a message of piety. The Schism Pillar Edict is promulgated 
as a sāsana or ordinance. The two Separate Rock Edicts are each calléd a 
lipi, evidently meaning a written form of the king's special and specific instruc- 
tions to his Veceroys and responsible officials. In Bhandarkar's opinion, even 
the other inscriptions of Ašoka, except perhaps those cngravcd in the caves, 
“were records relating to the promotion and propagation of Dhamma and can 
with perfect propriety be designated Dhammalipi.” But adhering to Ašoka's 
own nomenclature, by Dharnmalipis we should understand only those written 
forms of his decrees or instructions by which he sought to encourage piety and 
expound its principles among his subjects, nay, among all peoples. 


g. lekhita, likhitā, lekhāpitā, likhāpitā; Same in meaning as nipista, 
nipespita (R.E, XIII, XIV, Sh), mipesita (RE, IV, Sh). Literally ‘written’, 


- 
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Written in which sense? In the sense of ‘engraved’, ‘incised’, ‘inscribed’ 
stone or in that of merely ‘composed or drafted to be engraved for publication ? 
After a sharp diference of opinion on this very point between us, Bhandarkar 
modifies his previous opinion and states his position thus; “It is not, however, 
an easy question to answer. Because the word likh which means ‘to engrave’ 
also means ‘to write’, and sometimes it is very dificult to understand which 
sense is intended” (Ašoka, p. 283). As a general criterion of distinction between 
the two meanings, he suggests that wherever the word lekhitd or lik hãpitã 
Occurs with the express purpose, chilathitikā hotu, ‘let it be long enduring’, it» 
cannot but mean ‘inscribed’ (op. cit., p. 285). Even in the case of R.E. I, of 
which the Dhauli and Jaugada versions have pavatast before lekhapita in the 
very first line, compelling one to translate the word by ‘caused to be engraved’ 
instead of merely ‘caused to be written’, he inclines to think that the reference 
to pavata (parvata) was not in the original draft of Ašoka but was inserted 
locally when it was incised at Dhauli and Jaugadā (op. cit., p. 284). The 
word undoubtedly means “caused to be written. The question is-whether 
written in the sense of drafted.or permanently engraved on a rock, pillar or stone- 
block? I do still maintain that everywhere Ašoka meant by it ‘permanently 
engraved.’ Even Where the word is used without any reference to pavata or 
silathambha there are indications that it was meant to convey the same idea. 
For instance, in R.E. XIV, Ašoka says that all of his Dhammalipis could not 
' Abe engraved everywhere due to the extensiveness of his dominions. In M.R.E., 
the direction “have it (the sāvana or proclaimed message) engraved” (hkhā- 
payātha, Sahasrām) is contrasted with the fact “it has been proclaimed” (sāvane 
kate, sāvite, "Rūpnāth, Yerragudi).. Similarly R.E. HI embodied something 
which was, ‘commanded’ by Piyadasī consecrated twelve years since (dbddasa- 
“ndsabhisitena āfiapitarn) and R.E. IV, something which was caused to be written 
in the same regnal year (dbādasavāsābhisitena lekhāpitam). In case where 
lipis meant “written copies of an order on portable objects,” the word used, 
ego m the Sarnath text of the Schism Edict, is nikhitā, ‘placed’ or vivdsdpaya- 
tha, ‘have it sent out’. It should also be noted that even where the word 
pavatasi does not precede likhāpitā, we have hida or idha (here, referring to 
wt =p lasa va spot), €.g., in R.E. IV (Sh) hida nipesitam, (Dh) idha likhūte. 


6. idha, hida: Literally ‘here’, but where? In the Girnār text of R.E. 
V, we have Pātalipute in lieu of ta, hida of other versions. The Girnār editor 
of the edict did the right thing by substituting Pāfalipute for idha in the draft, 
as otherwise the meaning would not have been clear when read with the sequel, 
bāhiresu (nagaresu), ‘and outer towns.’ But im qhe context of R.E. I, 
the word, idha or hida, does not. necessarily mean Pāf(aliputra only. Here it 
means the locality where the edict is promulgated, though by implication it 
was originally promulgated mainly with reference to the capital. 
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biku nakinohā — ātabhitpā — š ‘ivetatly * "no: * sacrifice 


should be performed by immolating any form of li fe Whether this is ta; be. 
construed as a mandate or as a mere expression of opinion is the question. 
Considered in the light of P.E. V, it cannot but be construed as a mandate, 
But there is a great difference in purpose between R.E. I and P. E. V. In the, 
former, Ašoka is concerned to prohibit the sacrificial slaughter of life, and in. 

the latter, to promulgate a dhammaniyama restricting the slaughter. of life. | 
The prohibition of sacrificial slaughter of life went directly against secular 
Brahmanism. By jiva were evidently meant those animals. or living things that J 
were- immolated or destroyed for the purpose of a sacrifice. The list of 
such animals, as supplied in the Suttanipāta, Brahmana-dhammika- "Sutta, 
includes cows, buffaloes, elephants, horses, goats, rams, cocks and pigs, 
the last four creatures finding mention in P.E. V. The thusa-homa (Digha, 

I, p p) must have involved the destruction of animalculx, for which reason, 
Ašoka- prohibited the burning of husks containing living things tuse- sajive, 
P.E. V). In the present edict, Ašoka must have thought of those animals that 
supplied meat for the feast, such as those (goats, rams, fowls and pigs) men- 
tioned in the Dīgha-nikāya, Kūtadantasutta, which formed a sequel to the 
religious rite in every popular form of sacrifice, as it does even now in that of, 
Šakti-būjā. The yajña involved, as a rule, the slaughter of life, and was accom-* 
panied by the offering of gifts as might be inferred even from the statement of 

the philosophic position of Parana Kāšyapa in the Digha-nikaya, I“ p. 52: 
hananto ghātento chhindanto chhedāpento pachanto pdchento........ dadanto 
dāpento yajanto yajāpento. The opinion which ultimately gained ground in. 
Indian religious thought went in favour of abolition of the immolation. of. 
animals and served to shift the emphasis from thé sumptuous feast with meat ` 
dishes to dāna or humanitarian and philanthropic aspect of a sacrifice as well 

as to bring into bold relief by comparison and contrast of effects the superior 
values of ethical virtues and acquisition of higher knowledge and spiritual 
vision. The very same indeed in detail and substance is the trend of the teach- 

ing of the Bhagavadgītā, especially Chs. IV, XVI “and XVII. This very trend — 

of progressive religious thought was certainly behi 1d the opinion of Ašoka as 
stated in R.E. I. Further, the Kūtadanta-Sutta and other Pali texts preserve 
the noble tradition of some former rulers of India who had under the influence aa 
o[ that very progressive thought shown the moral courage in dispensing” with 
pašuvaļi in performing a sacrifice. | 10 


a” 





/ 8. Samāja: The same as Pali samajja, which is a phonetic uivat 
of samajya or ya or samadya- Panini in his Sūtra, iii. 4. 69: sam-udor ajah pasushu, ` 
contemplates a distinction between samaja and šamāja, the former being appli- 
cable to an aggregation of animals, and the latter, to a congregation of men. ` 
Pastinam samājo, anyeshām samājo ‘tha sadharmiņām (Amarakosha, Sitnhadi- 
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varga). The word samāja is paraphrased by nikāyah, meaning g athering, meet- 
_ ing (Amarakosha-Tīkā). In R.E. I, samāja is associate with yajña, which is a 
— function ; in the Hathigumpha inscription, with usava (utsava), which 
means ‘a festive occasion’, or ‘festivity’. It was by the twofold means, namely, 
the display of darpa (contests), nritya (dances), gīta (songs) and vddita (instru- 
mental mesic Sha the organ TAR ol usava (festive occasions) and samája 
(popular gatherings) that Kharavela sought to exhilarate the citizens of the 
Kalinga capital as joy celebration of success in his first military campaign. 
Thus it is opined in the Ramayana: Utsavas cha samajas cha vardhante rāshtras 
vardhanam. “The festivity and popular gathering increase the popularity of 
the state.” The Arthašāstra, (I. 21. 18), too, recommends the organization of 
yātrā, samāja, utsava and pravahaņa. According to the Commentary, yatra 
devatānām, samājo loka-samudayah, utsavaļi Indra-vasantūtsavādih, pravahanam 
udyānabhojanādi. The inseparable association of samāja with utsava is equally 
borne out by the Jātaka, II, p. 13: ussave ghosite mahdsamajjam ahosi, “the 
festive occasion (holiday) having been announced, there was a large popular 


St — 


gathering." The term nakkhatta is generally used in Pali to denote the seasonal 
estivals, and the phrase nakkhattam ghuttam, ghositam (Jātaka, 1, p. 50) is 
of the same import as ussavarh ghositarn, The phrase nakkhattam kīlati (Jataka, 
I, pp. 50, 250) conveys the tdea of nakkhatta-kila, which means ‘the celebra» 


tjo festival, making merry, taking a holiday.’ Chana is just another word 
(Jataka, III, p. 539). which may be treated as a synonym of nakkhatta or 
ussava. In Pali, the word samajja occurs insthe sense of ‘congregation, a fair, 


a show, theatrical display.’ The primary sense of it is ‘the coming together — 
men.’ As for the connection between ussava and samajja, we read in the Uraga 

“~Jataka Jātaka, II, p. 13: ussave ghosite .....bahw manussā samajjadassanat- 
tharh, sannipatimsu. “The festival having been declared, a great many men 
assembled to witness the festive gathering.” Such popular gatherings were in- 
tended, according to the Hathigumpha inscription, to witness the exciting con- ` 
tests and musical varieties. The contests, according to other authorities, were: 
not only those between men and men but also those between animals and 
animals. The primary object, then, of samajja or samāja was the entertainment 
by visūkadassana, the exciting and amusing shows of which the typical instances 
are mentioned in the Digha-nika a, I, p. 6. The list supplied consists not only 

in such musical varieties as dances, songs, instrumental music, pantomimes, bal- 

lad-recitations, ministrels’ songs, and operas, not only in fights between t he 


elephants, horses, buffaloes, bulls, goats, rams, cocks and quails, not only in 





magical and acrobatic feats, but in such manly contests as bouting, fight with. 
“sticks, boxing at Krekli and such martial -and military shows as mockfights, 
 Toll-calls, manouvres, and reviews. This is amply corroborated by the descrip- 
on of scenes in the midst of a samajja as given in the Jataka, III, p. 541: 
natehi chinnam saha vākarehi| daņdehi yuddham pi samajjamajjhe ; also in 
Vidhura-Pandita-J. So none need be surprised if in one text samāja 
29 
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is associated only with musical performances as in the Dīgha- -nikaya, NĪ, p. 
.185 and in another only with duels as in the Harivarñnša, VV, 4528-58. ie 
following note on samāja is worth quoting from, Mookerji's Asoka, p. "129 lv: ° 
“The term samajya is algo known in Sanskrit; but thë usual fornt is “Samaja. 
In the Mahabharata, the samāja figures as a Saiva festival (Hopkins, Epic 
Mythology, pP. 65. 220) accompanied by drinking, song and dance. But the 
secular samāja is held in an amphitheatre (ranga, prekshāgāra) with šibikās, 
camps, and maūchas, platforms, for the accommodation of different classes and 
tions (srenis and ganas) assembling (1) for a public feast with varieties 

of meat dishes, or to witness (2) a joust at arms, Harivamša, VV. 4528-38, 
4642 -58, (3) a display of military manouvres- (Mahabharata, Adiparva, Ch. 184 Í. * 
or (4) a svayamvara ceremony accompanied by dancing, singing and music 
(ibid., Ch. 185, cited by Bhandarkar). _ Thomas quotes the Mahabharata, i. 
185-29, which Tefers to a game being held in an arena, samājavāta, surrounded 
by platforms, mañcha, and hence the game might be animal fights. 
Kautilya in one passage (Il. 25) refers to utsava, samāja and ydira, where the 
drinking of wine was unrestricted for four days, and in another passage (XIII 
5) points out the conqueror’s duty of conciliating the conquered people by 
respecting their national devotion to their country, their religion (desa-daivata), 
and their institutions, viz., their utsava, samāja and vihdra. The word also 
occurs in Vātsyāvana's Kāmašūtra (I. 4. 26), not in a technical but a general 
sense, of a gathering at the temple of Sarasvati, once a month or a Ran et 
to hear the songs of local or outside musicians with dancing. Lastly, | 
Ašoka's grandfather, Chandragupta, used to hold annually a grēar festival for 
animal fights. There were butting contests between rams, wild bulls, elephants, 
and even rhinoceroses, and also races between chariots drawn by two oxen with 
a horse between them (Aelian). 

On samāja, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, ].B.Br.A.S., XXI, p. 395 f, LA., 1913, 
p. 255.3 N. G. Majumdar, I.A., 1918, p. 221 f. ; F. W. Thomas, aiva" 1914, 
p- 396f.; Raychaudhuri, Political History, 4th Ed., p. 296. 


g. Bahukar hi dosara samājamhi pasati: Asoka saw many faults in the 
samāja associated with a yajña. The objectionable feature of a yajña was t the 
slaughter of animals in the name ef religion. The discouragement, not to say, 
stoppage ‘of the samdja associated with a religious function was due to its objec- 
tionable features that arë not specified but left only to be inferred=*the merry- 
— the drunkenness, the revelry, the infatuation, the mental distraction, * v. 

the proneness to sensuality, the excitement of animal passion, and the likes oe 
"The Mahābhārata speaks, as noted above, of a Saiva festival, which was accom- 
‘panied by drinking, song and dance. In the Digha Nik4ya, I, p. 6, the Buddha 
found fault with; the religieux, the Sramanas and Brālimaņas, who — 
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: witnesscd the — — and thrilling shows. In the Singālovāda- 
Sutta (Digha, HI, p.°183), he disapproved frequent going to the samajjas on 
the part of a good householder, apparently due to the infatuation caused by 


them and the consequent neglect of houschold duties. It may be safely asi 


sumed that Ašoka thought of those features of the yajita-samāja that were in- 
consistent with the principles of the Dhamma inculcated by him. * 


A - 


46. asti pi tu ckachā samājā sādhumatā: There were, however, cērtain 
popular gatherings that might be approved of as good by him. By this obser- 
vation Asoka modified his general opinion about the samāja. There were 
samājas_and samājas, some- harmful, some beneficial. "He did not specify the 
samājas that were in his opinion beneficial, In R.E- IV, he referred to the 
popular demonstrations of religion by which his predecessors, the former rulers 
of India, tried to increase piety among the ruled. In other words, he kept in 
view those forms of the samaja that had an educative value. The observation 
is important as indicating that his intention was not to prohibit the yajfias as 
such but just to get rid of their objectionable feature, the slaughter of animals, 

X NOL was it to condemn the samājas wholesale but just to enhance their cultural 
importance, and in this respect he may be shown to have followed in the foot- 
steps of the Buddha and other great religious reformers of India. 


-+ 


„m. bahu-prāņā-sāta-sahasrāni : What did Ašoka mean by many hundred 
thousands of lives that were daily killed in’ the royal kitchen for the purposes 
of curry? According to the Mahāsutasoma Jātaka, the cook used to prepare 
*. the meat of the quadrupeds and birds for royal dishes. In R.E. I, the edible 
quadrupeds are typified by the antelope (maga) and the edible ‘birds, by the 
peafowl (mora). But many hundred thousands was exceptionally a large num- 
ber. Even if it were a few hundreds, it is impossible to think that the total 
was represented by the quadrupeds and birds only. The quadrupeds, as might 
_ be inferred from P.E. V, comprised also pigs, and the birds, the ordinary fowls. 
The same edict alludes also to the killing of fish, without including which in 
the number, however exaggerated or modest, Ašoka' statement must have to 

be regarded as a baseless exaggeration. | 


* 
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: 12. ti eva prāņā arabhare, ete pi pachhā na àrabhisare: This was indeed 
a wonderful statement that since the promulgation of R.F.I only three crea- 
tures were being daily killed in Ašoka's kitchen, one deer and two peafowls, 
the former, too, not invariably, and that they, too, would not be killed after: 
wards, One may wonder why, if he could reduce many hundred thousands of 
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Creatures to three or two, he should fail to stop the daily slaughter of one 
deer and two peafowls, particularly of the latter ! _ As to the t stoppage 
of killing in the royal kitchen, there is no record to show that he had ever 
redeemed that promise, which, when first given out, was no more than a wishful 
thinking. Mr. C. D. Chatterjee cites the evidence of Buddhaghosa’s Sāratthap- 
pakasini to prove that with the people of the Middle Country the meat of 
peafowls, etc. was a delicacy. But was it the actual reason for which Asoka 
was unable to dispense with the irreducible minimum? It would not sound 
well in his mouth to say that his failure in this matter was due to his inordi- 
nate fondness for peafowls’ flesh. There might as well be some other reason 
which is not revealed to us, The immediate effect of the step taken was the 
appreciable minimisation of thē act of killing? while the course of his action 
was directed towards A y esa RO it. And yet it cannot be suggested that 
he was contemplating to introduce and enforce the vegetarian diet in his house- 
hold. The stoppage of killing of living things in his kitchen did not neces- 
sarily mean the stoppage of meat and fish diet. He was evidently acting on 
the accepted Jataka maxim: Sin lieth not in eating but in killing. 
He set at the most a personal example before his subjects meaning it to act 
as an incentive to the non-killing of creatures with one's own hand even for 
purposes of curry. P.E. V amply attests that fishermen continued to cat 

and butchers to kill animals, undoubtedly for supply to their customers, and 
they might as well be caterers for the royal household. 


1$.. mago, moro; The deer and the peafowl. In R.E. I, the former typi-_ 
fies edible quadrupeds, and the latter, edible birds. The antelope and other” 
quadrupeds, peafowl and other birds that were killed for meat in order of 
preference. The P.E. V supplies a list of quadrupeds, birds and fish whose 
flesh was not caten by men, particularly the people of the Middle Country. 
In Pali literature, the two words migamamsa and moramamsa are found asso- 
ciated together, e.g., in Buddhaghosa's Saratthappakasini, Siamese Ed., II, p. 
185: migamamsam va moramarmsddinam va aūūataram. In ibid, I, p. 79, we 
have the phrase sākuņiko mora-tittirādayo sakune māretvā. Even subsequently 
Asoka did not succeed in putting a stop to the killing of these quadrupeds and 
birds, and their names are not included in the list of those rendered immune 
from slaughter by law (dhammaniyamena avadhiyāni katāni, P.E. V, P.E. VII). 


As to RE. IL:— “ 


F LM ç sarvata vijite : Throughout the domain, throughout the dominions. 

Instead of vijite we have the word vijaya-chake in the Hāthigumphā inserip-. 

tion, and vijaya-rājye in some, of the later Indian inscriptions. The word vijita. 
J jā U ? 
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suggests that, in theory at least, each king held the realm by the right of con- 
quest. If we are to believe the Buddhist tradition Tn Pali as well as Sanskrit, 
Asoka came to possess the realm not by the right of succession but by that of 
seizure and of victory in a fratricidal war which ensued at the time of his 
father’s death. His visita, as described in R.E. XIV, was a vast and extensive 
one (mahdlake hi vijite). T he extent and boundary of his vijita were intended 
to be determined, first, by its position in relation to territories of the Antas, 
and, sečņodly, by the sitnation of the Rock Edicts. His realm considered” along 
with territories of the Antas is said ta have extended over a distance of six 
hundred yojanas (chha-yojana-satani, R.E. XIII). According to Pali tradition, 
his wide realm was commenštirate with Jambudvipa. The force of sarvata, 
‘throughout’, is that by it Ašoka meant notvonly those divisions and provinces 
that were directly under his rule or under that of his Viceroys but all semi-inde- 
pendent territories and tracts within his empire (vide R.E. V, R.E. XIII, and 
M.R.E., Yerragudi copy). 
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2. Artă, Prachartā: According to the Rajovada Jātaka (No. 151), pach- 
vhantabhumi is the border-land, outermost zone or frontier région of a king- 


dom, and pachchanta-sima is the boundary between it and the neighbouring 
kingdom. Starting from the antonagara or city proper, one reached the 
bahinagara or suburbs, from there the janapada or districts around, thence the 
pachchantā-bhūmi, and ultimately the pachchanta-sima. The Kathavatthu, I, 
defines the pathchantima janapadas as places outside the Middle Country 
Majjhimd janapadad) as known to the Buddhists (Raychaudhuri, Political 
History, pp. 55. 120). Cp. also Papañcha südani, Seamese Ed., III, p- 673: Maj- 
jhimadese kira Rājagahanagare rajja kārente pachchante Takkasila-nagare 
Pukkusāti-rājā rajjari kāresi) In this very sense Pachchanta is distinguished in 
the Sāratthappakāsinī, I, p. 151, from the Majjhimadesa. According to the 
Arthašāstra, I, 16. 12, the antas (=janapada-simā, Comy) were to be placed in 
charge of the Antapalas and the Afavis in that of the Atavīpālas ; the antapāla- 
durga as distinguished from the puradurga was to be built for the protection of 
frontiers (ibid., II, 4. 22). The antas in this very sense were placed in charge 
of Ašoka's Amta-mahāmātā (P.E. 1). In the Allahabad Prašasti of Samudra- 
gupta, the term pratyanta is apphed to the fontier territories of North-east 
India, the Himalayan region and the tribal states of the Punjab (Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit., p. 456), the rulers of which paid tribute to the Gupta emperor. As 
ds the edicts of Asoka, it is directly in the sense of friendly rulers or ruling 
peoples of the bordering states, and indirectly only in that of the unconquered 
bordering territories (arhtñ avijitā, R.E. XIII) that the term Arild or Pracharhtå 
has "been employed. The expression ‘hordering’ is to be understood not 
exactly inethe sense of abutting on Ašoka's empire, but rather in that of ‘mutu- 
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— ‘mutually contiguous,’ the nearest territory alone among the 
South Indian states abutting on Ašoka's vijita, Thus Antas or Pratyantas repre- 
sented the neighbouring and mutually contiguous unconquered or unannexed 
states, as well as the utmost limit to which Ašoka's dūtas, envoys and ambassa- 
dors, were able to go either to do humanitarian works (R.E. II) or to propa- 
gate the noble message of his Dhamma (R.E. XIII), or-in another sense, the 
‘borderers,’ ‘frontagers.’ Though unconguered or unannexed in a sense, the fact 
of arranging for two kinds of treatment, the planting and supply of medicinal 


herbs, roots and fruits, the planting of shade trees; the sinking of wells, and 


the propagation of the Dhamma in them by Asoka suffices to prove that the 
Antas or Pratyantas felt the brunt of his influetice, political or cultural. Prof. 
Bhandarkar rightly observes (Asoka, op.cit., p. 40 Ü) that the Antas as enumerat- 
ed in R.F. H and R.E. XMI ‘fall into two groups, according as they had their 
dominions in or outside India.” The Yerragudi text of M.R.E., too, distin- 
guishes between the Antas and Ašokas vijita. 


g. Choda Pada Satiyaputo Ketalaputo à i Tambaparnņī : They are, accord- 


ing to Prof. Bhandarkar, the rulers who constituted the first group of itas» 
who had their dominions in India (Ašoka, p. 41). His reason for treating them 
as rulers and not as ruling peoples or nations is that Satiyaputo and Ketalaputo 
are both singular in form. This is not wholly correct because in the Mansefra 
text, we have the names enumerated in a plural form: Satiyaputra and Kerala- 
putra, putra=putra, The correctness of the Girnār text, &<Tambapamni, is 
corroborated by all the copies of R.E. XIII. The singular form of the name; 
Tambapamm, Tambapamni, ās met with in R.E. IH, led Vincent A. Smith to 
treat it as the name of the river Tamraparni, dnd not as the name of the 
country of Tamraparni. But in R.E. XIII, the reading invariably gives a 
plural form: Tambapaniye, Tambapamniya. Thus the names as enumerated 
in R.E. XIII stand mainly for peoples and by implication for a country. The 
same remark holds true of the Manschra list as to R.E, Il. Evidently Ketala- 
puta and Satiyaputa are place names like Pātaliputta, Kesaputta and Seriydputa 
(Barhut Inscriptions), in which case the Girnār names stand for countries. 
The mention of Tarkbaparnni as a river after Satiyaputa and Kera- 
laputa is unlikely (Raychaudhuri, Political History, p. 274). But against this 
„ contention, it may be pointed out that in R.E. XIII, the people of Tamba: 
parnņī are mentioned just after the Pandyas. "F 


* 


Choda : The land of the Cholas or the Cholas as a people. From 
"Āšoka's manner of introduction of the name, it is clear that Chola was" then 
— country oath, north-east of Pamdiya or the land of the Pan- 
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dyas. When Buddhadatta wrote his commentarics and manuals in about the 
4th century A.D., Chola was a flourishing kingdom during the reign of king 
Achyutavikranta or Achyutayikrama of the Kalabhra dynasty (Kalambakula- 
nandana)., Buddhadatta gives a highly patriotic account of it, describing it 
as an epitome of the entire earth. Kaveri paftana was then its important inland 
port, and obviously the river Kaveri was its southern natural boundary. Uraga- 
pura (modern Uraiyur) on this river was the birthplace of Buddhadatta 
(Buddhadatta’s Manuals, Introduction, Nilakanta Sastri, The Cholas), ac- 
cording to the Skanda-Purana, Kāūchīpura (modern Conjeeveram) was the 
capital of Chola in the days of Vishnudasa (Pali Veņhudāsa, Kaņhadāsa), a neo- 
Vaishnava reformer described by Buddhadatta as his contemporary and bene- 
factor. Buddhaghosa mentions Kdiichipura as & seat of Buddhist learning 
without, however, any reference to Chola _(Manorathapurani, nigamana or con- 
cluding verses). It was from Kāūchīpura that he went over to Tambapanm- 
dipa or Ceylon evidently via Mad/rurasuttapattana or Madura, the capital of 
Pandya (Papaūcha-sūdanī, nigamana. B. C. Law, Life and Works of Buddha- 
ghosa). That the Chola country was drained by the river Kaveri is equally 
borne out by the descriptions in some of the South Indian inscriptions (Hultzsch, 
S.LI, Vol. I, pp. 34). Chola was evidently Damilaraftha or Dravidian state, 
which, according to the Akiti Jātaka, (J. IV, p. $38), included Kāvīra- 
pattana. The Cholas as a people were no other than those who are called 
‘Kolaka in the Apadāna (II, p. 258 £). Kolapatlana finds mention in the 
Milindapañha (p. 359) as a famous port, which was evidently situated in the 
sea-cost of Cholamandala or Coromandel. It is quite possible that Kolapattana 
i was a regional name denoting the whole of the navigable sea-cost of Chola 
as it was then known. In that case the ancient Chola country must have been 
a large territory which extended along the Coromandel coast from the region 
of Pennar river (Ārishņaveņā? Pali Kaņhapeņņā Jataka, V) in the 
north, if not from that of the Munyeru, to the Adveri region in the south. 
On the authority of Ptolemy Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has sought to prove (Asoka, 
p- 41 f.) that at one time (i.e., during the reign of the Satakarni ruler Pulumayi, 
or during that of the Graco Bactrian king Eukratides) there were two Chola 
kingdoms, the northern with its capital at Orthoura (Uragapura), the royal 
city of the Sornagas identified by Cunningham with Uraiyur near Trichino- 
poly, and the northern with Arkatos identified by Caldwell with modern Arcot. 
Chola represented a monarchy when Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa wrote 
and dwelt in South India. The latter, for instance, says : Cholassa visayo Chola- 
visayo, Pandassa visayo Pandavisayo, but Savarānam visayo Savaravisayo, Papan- 
chasūdani, Siamese Ed., MI, p. 467. All that the edicts of Ašoka lead us to 
think is that the Chola county had at that time rather a republican or na- 
tional than a monarchical form of government and that it lay at least to the 
south of the Karnool District of the Madras Presidency in which a set of 
fourteen rock edicts and a copy of M.R.E. have been found out at Yerraguģi, 
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| as the territory of the Andhras, to the east of — (ancient Mahim- 
x ttha. or Mahishamandala), to the north, north-east of Pandya, and over 
the “whole of the Kaveri region including modern Trichinopoly and Tanjore 


(Raychaudhuri; T cit., p° 271). — . 





— 
Padi, Pamdiya: The land of the Pāņdyas or the Pāņdyas as a people. 
The grammarian Katyayana derives the name Pandya from Pandu, while in the 
two Pali Chronicles of Ceylon .the Pāndyas are invariably called Pāņdus. 
The latter speak of an carly matrimonial alliance between the royal houses 
of Pandya and Ceylon, and refers to Pindya as the neighbouring kingdom 
from which guilds of artisans were brought over to Ceylon. Varahamihira in his 
Brihatsamhita (XVI. 10), speaks of Uttara-Pāņdyas, suggesting thereby that there 
were in his time two Pandya countries, northern and southern. But from this we 
are not to infer with Dr. Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 45) that Varahamihira alluded to 
the northern Pandya country in the far south of South India. Ptolemy (circa 150 
AD), too, as pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhuri (Political History, p. 271 É), 
speaks of the country of the Pandoouoi (Pandu) in the Punjab, which is to say, 
in Northern India. WVarahamihira may have” referred just to this northern 
country of the Pandus or Pandyas. Similarly when the Ghata Jataka (Jātaka, 
IV), speaks of Uttara-Madhurad, the capital of Sirasena and associa 
the early career of Vasudeva Kanha and his nine brothers with it, it is to, 
be understood that it meant to distinguish the northern Madhura from the 
southern, which latter was the capital of Pandya, the southern Pandya country, 
the Pandya of Ašoka's edicts. There must have been some Indian legendary 
basis of the historical and ethnic connection between the Pandus, the Siirasenas 
and the Pāņdyas as hinted at also ‘in the confused stories narrated by Megas- 
thenes regarding Herakles and Pandai’ (Raychaudhuri/ op. cit, p. 272). But 
it is not quite correct to say with Dr. Raychaudhuri that ‘the Pāņdus are 
mentioned as the ruling race of Indraprastha, in the Mahābhārata as well as 
in several Jatakas’. As Dr. B. G. Law has recently and quite correctly pointed 
out (India as described in the early texts of Buddhism and Jainism), 
the Pali Jatakas do not connect the five sons of king Pandu with Indraprastha 
who married Kanha (Krishna, a foster-daughter of the then king of Benares 
(Jātaka, V, p. 425 f.). Arjuna of the royal line of Yudhishthira who is repre- 
sented as the most famous and righteous king of the Kuru country with Indra- 
prastha as its capital (Kurudhamma Jataka) has nothing to do with Pandu's eldest 
son Arjuna. Even assuming that the Paéndyas were originally a people of the 
Pāndu stock, migrated to the far south of South India from Northern India, 
say Uttara-Madhurā, and founded a territory named Pandya after them, we 
cannot deny that the Pandyas as a people came to be counted among the 
Damila or Dravidian races and their dialect, too, became just a form of Damila- 
bhiāsā or Dravidian speech. Buddhaghosa refers to southern Madhura as a 


sutta-pattana or port noted for export of cotton fabrics. (Papancha-sūdanī, 
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nigamana). In the Hāthigumphā inscription, too, the contemporary Pandya ; 
king (Parhda-rājā) is said to have sent to king Kharavela of Kalinga valuable — 
presents of gems, pearls, jewels and various kinds of apparel. This hardly 
leaves room for doubt that in about the ist century B.C. or A.D. the Pandya 
country was being ruled by a king, while the edicts of Asoka mention the 
Pandyas as a ruling people rather than one living under a monarchical form 
of government. As for the location of their country, it lay immediately to 
the south south west of Chola, above Tamraparni, and to the east of the country 
of the Satiyaputras and Keralaputras. In the opinion of Dr. Raychaudhuri 
(op. cit., p. 271), the Pandya country corresponded to the Madura, Rāmnad. 
and Tinnevally districts and perhaps the southern portion of the Travancore- 
state, and had its capitals at Kolkai and Madura (Dakshina Mathura) and the 
rivers Tāmraparņī and Kritamālā or Vaigai flowed through it. The correct- 
ness of this, however, depends on that of the location of Ašoka's Tambapamni 
and Keralaputra. 


Satiyaputa, Satiyaputa, Satiyaputra: This name is mentioned in the 
singular in all but the Mānsehra text and spelt Satiya in all but the Kālsi ver- 
sion yhere the spelling is Satiya, In its singular form, it may be treated either 
as a-place-name like Seriydputa, Kesaputta, and Pāfaliputta, or as name of the 
then reigning king whose territory, too, was caled Satiyaputra, or simply Satrya, 
Šātiya, such as king Kalinga of Kalinga and Āssaka (Āšvaka) of Assaka. In its 
plural form it stands either as the name of a people or as that of their country. 
In the absence of the variant Sacha, just as we have ekachā (G) for ekatiyā in 
other texts (R.E. 1), it is unsafe to equate Satiya with Satya. Accordingly one 
must reject all the suggestions proposing on this very equational basis to identify 
Satiyaputra as a country with (1) Adfichipura described as Satyavratakshetra, 
(2) the Tuluva country or the region round about Satyamangalam Taluk of 
Coimbatore, (3) Satyabhūmi of the Kerolalpatti, corresponding roughly to North 
Malabar including a portion of Kasergode Taluk, South Kanara, and (4) Konga- 
nādu ruled by the Kosar people noted for their satyavāditā or truthfulness 
(Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 272). Mr. M. G. Pais identification of Sātiya or 
Satiya with Sdntika in the Markandeya Purana and Brihat Samhita, which 
latter included South Kanara, still needs corroboration. Kirfel's identification 
of Satiya with Safiya mentioned in the Mahābhārata, Bhishmaparva, I. 63, along 
with Mūshaka among the southern countries as well as in the Vishnu Purana 
(Wilson's Transl. I. p. 80) is rendered dubious by the variants, Satipa and 
Satirtha, as well as by the fact that in a similar context the Markandeya Purana, 
Bharatakhanda-varnana, calls it Setuka: Setukā Mūshikāš chaiva Kumara 
Vanavāsikā. Būhler's identification of Sdtiyas with Sātvats mentioned in the 
Aitareya Brahmana,, VIII. 14, is based only on a surmise. Still the best sug- 
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gestion, on this point is one from R. G. Bhandarkar, drawing attention to the 


` fact that along the westernmost portion of the Deccan tableland we have 


Maratha, Kayastha, and Brahman families, bearing the surname ‘Satpute’ whicli 
cannot but be treated as a modern transformation of Ašoka's Satiyaputa. On 
this basis the country of Satiyaputa is identified with the coastal region ‘situated 
along the Western Ghats and the Konkan Coast below’ (Indian Review, 1909, 
p- 401 f.). On the same basis Dr. Aiyangar (J.R.A.S., 1919, p. 581 Í.) treats, Sattya- 
putra as a collective name of the various matriarchal communities like the 
Tulus and the Nayars of Malabar, and locates Satiyaputra as a country in the 
region north of Cochin. It is clear from Asoka's mode of enumeration that 
he meant five independent allied countries that were situated in South India, 
to the south of his own vijita, and that the land of Tambapamni lay below 
Pandya and Keralaputra, in which case Satiyaputra must have stood north 
north-west of Keralaputra on the western side of the far south of South India 
just in the same way that Chola stood in relation to Pandya. From the loca- 
tion of Ašoka's Rock and Minor Rock Edicts, it may be inferred that the 
country of Satiyaputra or Šātiyaputra lay along the western coast of South 
India to the south of Sopārā (ancient Supparaka, Sirpdvaka) and the Chitaldrug 
District of Mysore, to the west of Mysore and to the north of Karalaputra. 
Corresponding to the Ašokan list of the first four names, Ptolemy and the 
author of the Periplus mention Limyrike, Aioi, Pandioni, and Soxetat. Com- 
menting on this datum, Dr. Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 45) observes: “the last’ two 
are the Pāņdya and Choda countries respectively. Limyrike’ is taken to be 
equivalent to Damirike, the greater portion of which, however, was subject to 
Keralaputra. .... W Andrakottos is sometimes written for Sandrakottos and 
Abiria for Sabiria, can Aioi be really Saioi (=Satiya)? If this surmise is cor- 
rect, the kingdom of Satiyaputta may be represented by modern Travancore.” 
Corresponding to Ašoka's four names, the Markandeya Purana (Bharatakhanda- 
varnana) speaks of the four countries of Dakshindpatha: Pandya, Kerala, 
Chola and Kūlya, each named after its people (Pandyas cha Keralas chatvā 
Cholah Kulyāš tathaiva cha). In the very next list we have mention of the 
Setukas, the Mūshikas, the Kumdras, and the Vanavdsikas. If it be assumed 
that the Kūlya of the first list were the same country as Satiyaputra, we may 
take the latter to be a coastal country.. Bhattaswami, the commentator of the 
Arthasastra identifies Kūla with a river near the village Mayūra in the island 
of Sirnhala, while the Purana definitely locates the Kūlyas in South India. The 
Mahabharata, Sabhāparva, 31. 71, mentions the four peoples or countries in the 
manner of Ptolemy's geography and the Periplus: the Pāņdyas, the Drāvidas, 


the Chodas, and the Keralas (Pāņdyāms cha Dravidams chawa sahitams Choda- 

Keralaih). The important point of difference between the two cnumerations 

is that in the Epic list Drāvidas (=Limyrike) takes the place of Aioi (Satiya), 

while in the other list the same stands for Kerala. The Rāmāyaņa (iv. 41. 12) 
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speaks only of Chola, Pandya and Kerala. The southern boundary of Pandya | 


is said to have been the river Tāmraparņi. 


Ketalaputa, Keralaputa, Keradaputra: The edicts of Ašoka enable us to 
locate Keralaputra, Kerala or Chera as a country west of Pandya, south south- 
east of Satiyaputra ; it must have been situated along the western coast of South 
India. According to Dr. Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 45), this country must have 
once ‘included South Canara, Coorg, Malabar, and north-west parts of Mysore 


with perhaps the northernmost portion of Travancore,” while Dr. S. K. Aiyan- 


gar would prefer to locate it in the region including Cochin and extending 


southwards therefrom. At the time when the Periplus was written Mouziris 
(=Muyiri-kudu) or modern Kranganur was the seat of government of Cero- 
bothra (Keralaputra) which when Ptolemy wrote was in the interior at Karoura, 
that is, Karur on the Amaravati in the Coimbatore District (I.A., VIII, p. 145, 
XIII, p. 367 f.; Bhandarkar, Ašoka, p. 45). Dr. Raychaudhuri upholds the 
view according to which Keralaputra or Chera is the country south of Kūpaka 
(or Satya), extending down to Kanneti in Central Travancore (Karunagapalli 
Taluk, south of which lay the political division of Mūshika (J-R.AS., 1923, P. 
413), and even goes so far as to specify that "it was watered by the river Periyar, 
perhaps identical with the Chūrnī of the Arthašāstra on the banks of which 
stood its capital Maūji (near Cochin) and at its mouth the seaport of Muziris” 
(Political History, p. 278). But the question still is—will all these opinions and 
suggestions, offered more or less on the authority of the Periplus and Ptolemy's 
Geography, hold water when we are dealing with Ašokas Keralaputra which, 
according to his mode enumeration and specification, lay below Satryaputra, 
above Tāmraparņī, and to the west of Pandya? The state of things must have 
completely changed to reverse the relative territorial position of the Sattyaputras 
and the Keralaputras during the three or four centuries that followed. We have 
seen that Limyrike (Damirike, Tamilakam, Dravida) which stands for Kerala 
in the list of four countries supplied by the Periplus, takes in one of the two 
Epic lists the place of Kūlya (i.e., of Satiya or Šātiya) in the other. Dr. Bhandar- 
kar and Hultzsch treat Keralaputra in the singular as the name of then reign- 
ing king of Kerala which the latter identifies with Malabar. 


à Tambapamni, avan Tambaparmmniya: As far (south) as Tamraparni, the 
land of the Tāmraparņis. The name definitely occurs in the singular in all texts 
` except G, while in R.E. XIII itis in the plural. In the former, it is located below 
Pandya and Keralaputra, and in the latter, below Pandya. In Brahmanical 
literature, Tamraparni is the name of a river in South India or a region which 
is now represented by the Tinnevally District and Ceylon is usually designated 
Sirhhala, while in Pali literature, Tambapanni is employed as a familiar name 
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of Ceylon, otherwise called Sihala and Lanka. Lanka or Pārasamudra (Artha, 
šāstra, Ch. XI; Greek Palaesimundu ; Ramayana VI. 9. 25 describing Lanka 
as sthitā pare samudxasya ; Papaūchasūdanī, Siamese Ed., HI, p. 503; Pāra- 
samuddavāsī thera). lt was perhaps to distinguish Tambapanni as Ceylon from 
Tamrapani or Tambapaņņi as river or riverine region that very frequently the 
word dipa, dvipa, ‘island’ is added to it. Even in one of the Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions (No. F) we read: "Vanavāsi-Yavana-Damila-Pālura- Tarhbaparnni- 
dīpa-pasādakānarm Theriyanatn Tambaparanakanam. In the absence of dipa 
added to the name, the question remains whether by it was meant the country 
forming a region of the river Tamraparni in South India, or the island of 
Ceylon. Vincent A, Smith came at last (Asoka, grd Ed., p. 12) to take the 
name to mean not Ceylon but the river Tāmraparņī in Tinnevelly. But Dr. 
Raychaudhuri prefers (op. cit., p. 274).to take it to mean Ceylon on the ground 
that “the expression Ketalaputo as far as the Tamraparni is harly appropriate 
because the Tāmraparņi is a Pandyan river,’ His objection cannot, however, 
be valid if one chooses, as one should, to take it to mean not the river as such 
but a region or country which was situated in the Tamraparni valley and im- 
mediately below Pandya. On Dr. Raychaudhuri's own showing (op. cit., p. 
541) Ptolemy speaks of the kingdom. of the Karesi (ITāmraparņi valley) which 
evidently lay to the south south-west of the kingdom of Modoura or Pandya. 
Megasthenes (Indika, Frag. XII B. 17, XVIII) refers indeed to Taprobane 
(Tamraparni) as a large island in the sea separated from the mainland by a 
river, which he does not name and beautified by its palm-groves. Evidently 
he meant Ceylon, but here again he does not omit to describe it expressly as 
an ‘island.’ The Buddhist Chronicles of Ceylon, written in Pali and Singha- 
lese, speak definitely of a religious mission despatched by Ašoka to the island 
of Tamraparni during the reign of Devānampiya Tissa for the propagation of 
Buddhism there, and the tradition thereof is embodied even in a Pali Canoni- , 
cal work, the Parivarapatha which was compiled in about beginning of the 
Christian era, But this literary tradition should not create a bias in favour 
of Ceylon when we are dealing with Ašoka's edicts on their own strength, 


4- Amtiyoge nama Yonalājā ye cha amne tasā Arntiyagasā sāmarhtā 
lājāno: The lonian king named Antiochus and those other (Ionian) kings 
who are his neighbours. R.E. XIII mentions by name Antiochus and four 
others (identified in its footnotes), viz., Ptolemy, Antigonas, Magas, and 
Alexander. There can be no gainsaying the fact that in both the contexts they 
represent the five neighbouring territories ruled severally by them, namely, 
Syria and Western Asia by the first, Egypt by the second, Cyrene in North 
Africa by the fourth, Macedonia by the third, and Epirus or Corinth by the 
fifth. The Pali word Yona, Sk. Yauna met with in the Mahābhārata, is derived 
evidently from Ionia, and the five Yonarājas of Ašoka's time were of Ionian or 


— 
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45. dve chikisa kata: "Two kinds of medical treatment were arranged 
for” The Kalsi text has chikisakā (lit. medical men) instead of chikisa of other 
versions, but the enumeration of two kinds shows that the intended word is 
chikisā. What did Ašoka mean when he says that he arranged for or established 
two kinds of medical treatment? Did he ‘actually mean that he founded dis- 
pensaries or hospitals, or that he simply gave an impetus to the founding of 
these humane institutions by supplying medicinal herbs, roots and fruits and 
causing them to be plantec wherever these were not available? According to 
Dr. Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 192 f.), ‘ASoka opened dispensaries for men and 
pinjrapols for animals,’ and ‘established farms attached to those institutions so 
that all medicines might be there for ready use,’ while Bühler took chikisā to 
mean ‘a hospital.’ In the Amarakosha (Manushyavarga, 1 34). the word chikit- 
šā has for its synonym ruk-pratikriyd, or remedy of a disease. Ašoka's action 
must have given a strong impetus to the founding of ārogyasālā, maternity 
homes, and veterinary hospitals in different parts of India, and in Ceylon and 
other Buddhist countries. But would it not be straining our imagination far 
beyond the text to suggest that Asoka himself founded or caused to be founded 
such charitable institutions as dispensaries or hospitals for treatment of men and 
animals? Taking duve chikīsā kata to be the uddesa (thesis) and the sequel the 
niddesa (elaboration), can it not also be reasonably suggested that all that Asoka 
meant was a liberal supply of medicinal herbs, roots and fruits to two classes 
of medical men in each of the territories named and plantation of trees for 
that very purpose? The close parallel cited from the Mahabharata is express- 
ly an injunction to the pious rulers to procure the medicinal herbs, ete., and 
particularly four classes of medical specialists (chaturvidhārhš cha vatdyān). 
We need not think of the laying out of special bhaishajya gardens, inasmuch 
as the Varāha Purāņa recommends the planting on the roads or roadside of 
the trees of which the leaves, roots, barks, etc. are useful for medical purpose. 
In P.E. VII, we have mention of nimsidhiyas (resting places). ápanas (drinking 
places) and arnbāvadikyas (mango-groves), and in the Queen's Edict, of mango- 
groves, ālāmas (pleasances), and dānagahas (almshouses), but nowhere specifi- 
cally of ārogyasālā and bhaishdjya gardens. Dr. Mookerji characteristically 
argues (Asoka, p. 192): "medical treatment implies the provision of (a) physi- 
cians (including those for animals, veterinary surgeons), (b) medicines, and (c) 
places equipped for treatment, i.e. hospitals. Thus all the three—men, mate- 
rials, and place—are conveyed by the term. The supply of medicines depended 
upon special botanical gardens for their cultivation, and pharmaceutical works 
for their preparation.” He observes further: "The evidence of the edict on 
Ašoka's supply of medical aid is echoed in the legends which trace the origin 
of this measure to the death of a monk for want of medicines whereupon Asoka 


had four tanks filled with medicines at the four gates of the city, as related by 
Buddhaghosa (Samanta-pāsādikā, p. go6).” But the legend cited above does not 
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speak cither of physicians or of medicines, but only of four stores at the four 
gates of Pataliputra for free supply of bhesajjas or ingredients of medicines, 
which is exactly meant in R.E. H by the terms osudhdni, mūlānī 
and phalāni. Further, it assigns the initiation of this measure to Ašoka's gth. 
regnal year, which really corresponds to the 12th yéar according to the edicts. 
The legend definitely states that ASoka daily spent one lac for the purpose. 


6. magesu lukhāni lopāpitāni udupānāni cha khānāpitāni paribhogāya 
pasu-munisānārh : “Caused the trees to be planted on the roads and the tda- 
pānas excavated for the enjoyment of men and beasts.” In addition to the 
arrangements made for two kinds of medical treatment, Ašoka mentions speci- 
fically in R.E. II just two other public works of a philanthropic nature, called 
ishtāpūrttas in the Brahmanical Law Books, viz, the planting of trees on the 
public roads and the excavation of the udapānas by the roadside for the enjoy- 
ment of men and beasts. The plantable trees, according to the Matsya Purana, 
are those which provide shade, abound in flowers and bear (abundant) fruits 
for the enjoyment of all living beings, men. beasts, birds and the rest of animals ; 
and according to the Varāha Purana, those which provide shade and resting- 
place for the travellers and perches for the birds, and which supply leaves, 
reots and barks for the preparation of medicines. These are aptly called 
mārgastarus or mārgadrumas in the Sarngadharapaddhati and poetically des- 
cribed. Typically these are the shade-trees keeping clear of dangerous animals, 
growing of themselves, and abounding in flowers or bearing fruits. They are 
typified in P.E. VII by the nigoha (Pali) nigrodha, Sk. nyagrodha or vata) or 
banyan, the popular Indian adage being chhāyāšreshthah vatah. As hinted in 
P.E. VII, with the typical shade-tree were associated the drinking and- resting- 
places, and had in their neighbourhood the wells, tanks, fruitgardens, pleas- 
ances, and the like. Buddhaghosa has rightly suggested that in a context like 
this, the word udapana which stands for wells (kūpa) in particular, denotes the 
tanks, large and small, and such other easily available sources of drinking water 
in general, 


As to R.E, HI :— 


1. maya idarn ànapitarn : "This is commanded by me.” In accordance with 
the prescription in the Arthasastra, the verbal expression ājūāpayati or the like 
is to cer used in a royal writ when it contains an order specially meant for 
the officers. Such a writ is to be treated as an djfidlekha. In this sense, R.E. 
HI, the Schism Pillar Edict as presented in the Kausimbi copy and the Minor 


Rock Edict as presented in the Brahmagiri and Yerragudi copies may be singled 
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out each as a piece of ājūātekha. But in the Siddapura and Jatingarameswara 
copies of M.R.E., the character of the forwarding note is changed by the expres- 
sion hevarn dha substituted for ānapayati. The clause, ya cha kimchi mukhato 
ānapayāmi, which occurs in the body of R.E. Vš brings out the true character 
of a typical ājūālekha. At the same time R.E. VI is not entitled to this honour 
simply- because of its containing the clause: hevam mayá dnapitam, inasmuch 
as here dnapitarn means no more than something authoritatively stated, declared 
or announced regarding Asoka himself. 


2. Sarvata vijite: Here Asoka is concerned with official matters relating 
to his own dominions, and as such, the edict has nothing to do with the amtas 
or prachamtas. 


3. Yuta: So far as the verbal correspondence goes, the Yuta is the same 
official designation as Pali Rājayutta met with in the Rājavagga of the Angut- 
tara Nikaya, Sk. Rājayukta mentioned in the Mahabharata, or simply Yukta 
described in the Manu-sarnhitā, the Ramayana, and the Arthašāstra. The Pali 
word is really Rājāyutta, which occurs as a variant and is accepted as true 
spelling by Buddhaghosa. The Rājāyuttas are taken by the Pali scholiast to 
be all royal officers carrying on administrative work in the districts. 
In the Ārthašāstra, the Yuktas (identified in the Commentary with the 
Adhyakshas) are distinguished from the U payuktas (identified in the Commen- 
tary with the Uttarddhyakshas), Ayuktas, and Viniuktas, the last two classes 
being frequently mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions. Dr. Mookerji (Asoka, 
p- 133) treats the Yuta ‘as a general term for government employees,” and 
cites in this connection the authority of the Arthasastra, II. 5, which connects 
the Yuktas, Upayuktas, and their subordinates (Purushas) with all departments 
of government service (sarvādhikaraņeshu yuktopayukta-tatpurushānām). Refer- 
ring to the Arthašāstra, Dr. Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 57 t.) observes: “Kautilya 
speaks of both the Yuktas and their assistants the Upayuktas. Their duties, 
however, were of the same kind as described in two consecutive chapters, a 
careful reading of which leaves no doubt as to their being principally district 
treasury officers who managed the king’s property, received and kept account 
of revenue and had power to spend where expense was likely to lead to an 
increase of revenue. The verse quoted about the yuktas by Dr. F. W. Thomas 
from the Mānava-dharmašāstra confirms the idea. For Manu says that lost 
property when recovered, should remain in charge of the Yuktas. These 
officers were therefore in charge of the receipts of all revenue and property 
of the king. Curiously enough, the designations Yukta and Upayukta sur- 
vived to a late period. Thus in a grant of the Rāshtrakūta king, Govinda IV, 
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dated Saka 853 (—A.D. gg0), mention is made of Yuktaka and Upayuktaka 
along with the officers, Ráshtrapati, Grimakitte, and Mahattara (E. I., VII, p. 
39 f.). Instead of Yukta and Upayukta we sometimes have Ayukta and Vini: 
yukta. “Thus Ayuktas are mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta as ‘restoring the wealth of the various kings, conquered by the 
strength of his arms’ (E.I. XV, p. 138). Dr. Raychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 265) 
points out that ‘in the early post-Mauryan and Scythian Age Āyuttas appear 
as village officials (E.L, XV, Nos. 7, 138), while ‘in the Gupta Age they (Ayukta- 
purushah ) figure as officers in charge of Vishayas or districts, and also as func- 
tionaries employed in resoring the wealth of conquered kings” It is mot, 
however, correct to say with Dr. Raychudhuri that the Āyuktas find mention 
only in the Kalinga (t.e., Separate Rock) edicts, the statement desdyutike (J) or 
desāvutike (Dh) hosāma (S.R.E. II) having nothing to do with them. The 
Yuktas as Adhyakshas in the Arthasastra consisted of the Sāīkhyakas (coni- 
puters), Leklyakas (scribes, writers), Rupadarsakas (coin examiners, mint-officers), 
and Nivigrahakas (receivers of statements of accounts) and the like, while the 
Upayuktas as Uttarādhyakshas in the same text were officers who supervised 
the work of the Adhyakshas using the elephants, horses, and carriages as their 
conveyances (hastyašvarathārohākh ). — the Hathiyārohas, Kāruņakas 
(Kāraņikas), and Yūgyāchariyas mentioned in the Yerragudi text of M.R.E. may 
be classed with the Upayuktas or Uttarādhyakshas of Kautilya. So far as R.E. 
Hi is concerned, I welcome the suggestion of Dr. F. W. Thomas (J-R.A.S., 1914, 
p. 491) that here the Yuktas must mean the subordinate secretariat staff, who 
accompanied the Rajjukas and Prādešikas on tour, 1 agree with Mr. S. N. 
Mitra (Indian Culture, I, p. 410) in thinking that the Rajjukas are a class ol 
Mahāmātras belonging to the central government and the Pradesikas, a similar 
class of officials belonging to the provincial governments, but find it difficult 
to admit that the Yuktas are a general name for all Mahdmdtras broadly dis- 
tinguished as “Rajjukas and Prādešikas. Hultzsch brings us still nearer the 
truth when he suggests that the Yuktas are the ‘secretaries employed for codify- 
ing royal orders in the office of the Mahāmātras.” S.R.E.1. leaves no room for 
doubt that class of Mahāmātras were sent forth on tour every five years by the 
king himself (hakam mahāmāte parnchasu parichasu vasesu nikhāmayisāmi), and 
a similar class of them were to be sent at least every three years by the viceroys 
(nikhāmayvsati hedisameva vagam, no cha atikdmayisati tinni vasāni). They 
are broadly distinguished as lājavachanika mahāmātas (S.R.E. II, J). Here in- 
deed we are to be concerned also with the yutas as functionāries in gaņanā 
(G) identified by Jayaswal with gananikya in the Arthašāstra, meaning as it does 
the accounts department. But Ašoka's ganand need not be so construed, espe- 
cially in view of the fact thāt in the Queen’ s Edict, the expressions ganiyati and 
ganayatha are employed in the sense of ‘are counted, ‘have (them) counted, | 
recorded,' and have nothing particularly to do with accounts in the strictest 
sense of the term. Here gaņanā or ganana stands for recording in general 
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` rather than the accounts department in particular. The concluding statement 


of R.E. HI, is to this effect that the yutas were to have a clear instruction in 


detail from either the Parisā or Pulisā (Ye) as to thesnature of formulation or 
drafting of the royal order determining, no doubt, the tour-programme of the 


Rajjukas and the Prddesikas. The Prādešikas are introduced by name only in 
R.E. IIl, while the Rajjukas find mention also in P.E. TV, P.E. VII, and M.R.E. 
(Ye). The Rajjukas as important officials figure prominently in at least two of 
the Sātavāhana inscriptions (Liiders’ List Nos. 416, 1195). As Dr. Raychaudhuri 
points out (op. cit., p. 263), the Rajjukas are associated with the Yutas in R.E. 
III and with the Rathikas in M.R.E. (Ye). They are again associated with the 
Pulisas in P.E. IV and P.E. VII. In R.E. HI, the Rajjukas, alike the Prādešikas, 
are represented as officials whose duty it was to go forth on tours every five years 
for three distinct purposes as stated in the Girnār text or for two purposes as 
stated in the Dhauli version. In addition to the usual administrative duties 
assigned to them, they were required to initiate the public works mentioned 
in R.E. H and imparting instructions in the principles of ASoka’s Dhamma. 
In P.E. VII, too, they are charged with the duty of propounding and promul- 
gating Ašoka's Dhamma. In P.E. LV, they are not only set over many hundred 
thousands of men precisely as in P.E. VII, not only charged with the duties 
of promoting the welfare of all people under them, the janas and jānapadas, 
and expounding the principles of the Dhamma to them, but expected also to 
administer justice maintaining a uniform standard of law and equity, being 
granted the power of discretion in the matter of award of rewards and pūnish- 
ments, honours and penalties, Again in M.R.E. (Ye), they figure prominently 
as officials to whom the king's message to be proclaimed was directly communi- 
cated for broadcasting amongst all persons and officers concerned. In the extant 
Jātaka Commentary, the Kurudhamma Jataka in its prose narration describes 
the Rajjuka of the Canonical text in gāthā as Rajjuggdhaka amachcha, and 
represents him as an important state-functionary actually engaged in conscien- 
tiously and accurately measuring a plot of land and thereby upholding the high 
moral tradition of the Kuru administration. As represented in the gathd itself, 
Rajjuka as the designation of oné of the most important functionaries of the 
state, compared to a good chariot in motion, is but a metaphorical term sug- 
gesting the idea that the Rajjuka as a functionary was to the state just as the 
rein-holder was to a moving chariot. This does not enable us to draw any 
definite inference as to the actual official duty or duties of the Kajjukas. 
Even from the prose representation, it cannot be concluded, as hitherto done 
by some of the scholars, that the rajjukas were by their main official function 
the surveyors of land; the measuring of land by the rajjukas might have been 
undertaken just as a part of their judicial duty, the administration of civil 
justice. In establishing a correspondence between the Rajjuka of the edicts 
and the rajjuka of the Jataka, on the one hand, and a class of Indian magis- 
trates called agronomot by Strabo, on the other, Dr. Raychaudhuri (op. cit., 
31 
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.P- ‘fay pointedly observes :* “The measuring of the land connects those magis: 
trates with the Rajjuggdhaka amachcha of the Jatakas, while the power ol 
rewarding and punishing, people connects them with the Rajjukas of Ašoka.” 
Vincent A. Smith takes the Rajjukas as governors: next below the rank of a 
vicerey. 

As for the Prādešikas, Senart, Kern and Bühler take them as local gover- 
nors or local chiefs, while Vincent A. Smith represents them as district ofhcers, 


‘and Hultssch draws a comparison with the pradesthesvara of Kalhana (Rāja- 


tarangini, IV. 126). Dr, F. W. Thomas, however, identifies them with the 


"Pradeshtris who stood as intermediates between the Samahatrt, on the one 


hand, and the Gopas, Sthanikas and Adhyakshas, on the other, and whose main 
functions, as mentioned in the Arthasistra, consisted in the collection of taxes, 
administration of criminal justice, tracking of thieves, and controlling of the 
work of the superintendents and their subordinates (adhyakshdndm adhyaksha- 
fpurushānām cha ntyamanam). “The more probable view,” according to Dr, 
Raychaudhuri (op. cit, p. 264), is “that they correspond to the subordinate 
governors, the Hyparchs and Meridarchs of the Hellenistic kingdoms.” Atten- 
tion in this connection might also be drawn to the instance of the chieftain 
of Setavyā in Košala, call Pāesi (Prādešī) in the Jaina Rāya-paseņi, and Payasi 
(Prayāsī) in the Pali Pāvyāsi- — and described as a Rdjanya in both. 

I cannot but appreciate Mr. S. N. Mitra’s method ol throwing light on thè 
relative position of the KRajjukas — Prddesikas trom the S.R LE. 1, which, too, 
deals.with the subject of anusamydna, although in a slightly different manner. 
Here the high ofhcials meant to go forth on tours of inspection are spoken of 
as Mahāmātras under the king and those occupying similar rank (hedisameva 
vagarh) in the provinces under the viceroys. Both.of them are bodily distin- 
guished from other high ofhcials as Lajavachanikas ($.R.E. 1, J) which is to 
say, as Lājavachanika-mahāmātā, a designation met with in S.R.E. H (J). 

Now, is it not a face that the Kajjukas and Prādešīkas of R.E. TIL who 
are required to proceed on oficial tours of inspection are precisely the Lāja- 
vachanikas of S.R.E. I, both those directly under the king and those in the 
provinces placed under the viceroys, equally required to do the same? We 
find that im S.R.E. I, the Malkāmātras once introduced as Nagala-viyohālaka 
(Dh, J) are designated again mahāmāta-nagalaka (J), the Nagalaka or Nagala- 
viyohālaka of the edict corresponding to the Ndgarika of the Arthašāstra. 
Though there is as yet no edict in which the term Lājuka in one version has 
for its variant Lājavachanika in another, from the equation established between 
the subject-matters of R.E. IH and S.R.E. I, one may reasonably conclude that 
the Lājukas of the former are the responsible high officials represented as Lāja- 
vachanikas in the latter. The distinctive epithe: Lājavachanika is not without 
its significance. They were evidently a special class of Mahamatras to whom 
the royal orders or messages were communicated with express directions as to 
how to put them into execution or broadcast them within their respective 
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jurisdiction. ‘Thus they were directly responsible to the king for good admi-- 
nistration and faithful carrying out of royal orders in so far as the central 
government was concerned. As regards the provinoes, the Mahāmātras occu- 


_pying a similar rank were directly responsible to the viceroys, the Kumdras and 


Ayaputas. 1f the first-named be the Rajjukas, the second-named must be the 
Prūdešikas. Considered in this light, the Rajjukas mentioned in R.E. II, P.E. 
IV, P.E. VII, and Yerragudi copy of M.R.E. and the Maltāmātra mentioned in 
the Kaušāmbī copy of the Schism Pillar Edict must be counted as Ldjavachantka 
(Rajjukas) directly responsible to the king, and the Mahāmātras at Isila men- 
tioned in M.R.E. (Bra, Si), and those at Samāpā mentioned in S.R.E. II (J), 
Lājavachanika (Pradesikas) directly responsible to the respective Viceroy, more 
accurately, the Viceroy and his ministers who, too, are designated Mahāmātras. 
Thus the Lājavachanikas appear to have functioned as governors, chief com- 
missioners, commissioners according to variations in jurisdiction. Kautilya’s 
Chora-rajjuka mentioned (Arthasastra, TV. 13) as an officer ‘liable to make good 
the loss by theft within their jurisdiction to waders who had declared to him 
the value of their goods’ has hardly anything in common with Asoka’s Rajjuka. 


> 

5. anusamyanam niyatu: “proceed on tours of inspection.” The word 
anusamydna means ‘circuit, according to Kern and Bühler, and transfer, accord- 
ing to Jayaswal and V. A. Smith (Asoka, grd ed., p. 164). In the Epic expres- 
sion, punyatirthdanusamyanam (Mbh. I. 2. 129), it means ‘going forth,” ‘going 
forth to holy places of pilgrimage’ (Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 278). The word 
js met with also in the Besarh Seal. Dr. Bhandarkar translates the inscription, 
Vesdla-anusamydana-katakdre, ‘trom the touring camp of the Vesali (officers),’ 
while Mr. A. K. Bose (LH.Q., 1999, p. 811) more convincingly interprets 
anusamyāna in the sense of ta courthouse or a citadel.” and kafakāre in that 
of a ‘a mat-maker.’ Here in Ašoka's Edicts, the word anusarinydna means 
rather circuit than a circuit-house, and more accurately a tour of inspection. 
Mr. Charan Das Chatterji draws attention to the Pali word antwsarīyāna in 
the Vinaya Pitaka which Buddhaghosa ($amanta-pāsādikā) explains as meaning 
“(ato talo gantvā pachchavekkhanam, ie. going here and there for purposes 
of inspection” (Mookerji, Ašoka, p. 125). But he supplies a still better refer- 
ence from the Anguttara-Nikaya, I, p. 68, where we have the verbal form of 
anusamyana in the expression pachchantime janapade anusaūūātum. Buddha- 
ghosa explains it as meaning ‘to go into (the frontier districts) to sce to the 
construction of residences in the villages (gāmāvāsa), of public works (lit. 
bridges, sefu-atthdya), halls and similar works (sālādi) (Mookerji, op. cit., p. 
125). By the word sālā Buddhaghosa generally understands dūīnasālā (t.c., 
dānagaha of the Queen's Edict), eg.. Papañcha-südani, tasmin kira dese dāna- 
patina sala honti. There is nothing, however, to prevent us thinking that 
the sālās included also the irogya-sālā or charitable dispensaries, Dr, Mookerji's 
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translation ignores an important clause, namely, anusāsitum pi, “also to do 
administrative work.” The purposes of anusamydna in a janapada stated by 
Buddhaghosa are precisely those for which it was ordained by Ašoka. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Raychaudhuri, the anusamyana as described in R.E. III ‘was mainly 
intended for propaganda work,’ and that in S.R.E. I ‘was specially instituted for 
the checking of miscarriage of justice, arbitrary imprisonment, and torture in 
the outlying provincess (op. cit., p. 278). But the purposes of anusamyāna as 
stated in R.E. HI are these three: (1) initiating public works, (2) propounding 
the principles of Ašoka's Dhamma, and ($) doing administrative work. The 
same are substantially the purposes stated in S.R.E. I as well. Dr. Mookerji's 
interpretation of anusarmyāna in the sense of going out on tour, ‘each according 
to his turn (anu) (Asoka p. 125), is untenable. 


6. parnchasu parnchasu vāsesu : ‘every five years,” 'guinguennially” Ac- 
cording to R.E. II, both the Rajjukas and the Prādešikas were to go forth on 
official tours of inspection every five years. This general rule promulgated in 
this edict appears to have undergone a modification in $.R.E. I, to this extent 
at least that the five-year rule definitely applied to the Ldjavachanika mahā- 
mātras under the king, while the Princely Viceroys were required to see that 
the Mahāmātras of similar ranks under them had not exceeded three years 
(na timni vasdni atikāmayisati). Here the question arises—which of the two 
was modified later, the rule promulgated in R.E. III or that in S.R.E. I? 
In arguing for an earlier date of R.E. HI, I argued in favour of the first alter- 
native and opined that which was at first promulgated as a general rule had tó 
be modified subsequently as regards its application to the provinces under the 
viceregal princes, and that to meet the changed political situation which arose 
there. On the other hand, in arguing for an earlier date of S.R.E. I, Dr. 
Mookerji argues (Asoka p. 129) that Ašoka's first conception of his scheme of 
quinquennial tours for his officers was fully elaborated in some of his Rock Edicts 
which are therelore later than these Kalinga Edicts’ and opines (op. cit., p. 124 D) 
that ‘later, when R.E. HI was issued, the rule was that this administrative tour 
or anusamydna should be undertaken every five years in every province of the 
empire (sarvata vijite mama) without any exception. As against Dr. Mookerji's 
opinion, I may point out, first, that the actual placing of the two Separate 
Rock Edicts below the set of Rock Edicts with the utmost care to keep them 
distinct proves beyond doubt that these were engraved later; secondly, that 
if the Kumāras or Princely Viceroys mentioned in S.R.E. I be Ašoka's sons as 
distinguished from the Viceroy at Suvannagiri referred to as Ayaputa (M.R.E., 
Br., Si, Ja), it is difficult to think that his sons, if he had any at that time 
(ie. in the 12th, 19th or 14th regnal year), were grown up enough when the 
Rock Edicts were promulgated to be ‘eligible by age for Viceroyalty’ (to use 
Dr. Mookerji's own phrase); thirdly, that as regards the process of modification 
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of the rule, an analogy to the point may be drawn from the early Buddhist 
ecclesiastical history, according to which the earlier general Vinaya rule requir- 
ing at least ten members of the Fraternity to form the chapter competent to 
ordain a monk had to be modified subsequently and the number was reduced 
from ten to five for the regions outside the Middle Country where the work 
of conferring upasampadá was greatly hampered due to the fewness of the 
bhikshus available there ; and fourthly, that it is not precisely a fact that S.R.E. 
I sets forth the first conception of Ašoka's scheme of quniquennial tours. In 
S.R.E. I, Ašoka is just interested to state painfully certain unusual circum- 
stances which led him to think of including ‘the checking of miscarriage of 
justice, arbitrary imprisonment and torture’ by the high officials concerned, 
especially in the provinces under the Viceroys in the tour programme of the 
Lājavachanikas originally intended for the purposes stated in R.E. III, and 
which led him also to think of modifying the earlier general rule as regards its 
application to official tours in those very provinces. The fact of Asoka’s adher- 
ence to the five year scheme is corroborated alike by the Buddhist tradition in 
the Divyāvadāna, p. 46 (paūchavārshike paryavashite) and the chronology of 
important works recorded by Asoka. 


£. 


° 7. etāyeva athāya imàya dharnmānusastiya yathā afiaya pi karnmaya : 
“for that very purpose, for this instruction in the principles of piety, just as 
well for doing other (administrative) duties.” To avoid the confusion of refer- 
ence to the object stated in the first clause, etāyeva athdya, the nature of the 
‘Statement is appreciably changed in the Dhauli and Jaugada texts so as to make 
it suit R.E. III, considered apart from R.E. 11: athā arnnāye pi kammane hevam 
imāye dhammdnusathiye, “just as well for other duties, so for imparting this 
instruction in the principles of piety.” I maintain that the first clause, efdyeva 
athāya, is introduced with reference to the public works mentioned in R.E. 
II, an interpretation which well accords with Buddhaghosa's enumeration of 
the purposes of official anusarmyāna. 


8. mātari cha pitari cha susrūsā: I prefer ‘respectful attention’ as a 
rendering of the word susrūsā to either ‘obedience’ or ‘hearkening’ hitherto sug- 
gested by other Ašokan scholars. The Ašokan word susrūsā is used in a muci 
wider sense than mere obedience or hearkening. and it may be taken to convey 
the full meaning of the Buddhist pachchupaļthāna or ministering, of which 
the following five modes are enumerated in the Singālovāda Suttanta, Dīgha 
Nikāya, III, p. 189: (1) properly supporting them, (2) performing the duties 
incumbent on them, ($) keeping up the lineage and tradition of the family, 
(4) making oneself worthy of the heritage, and (5) making offerings for their 
benefit when they are deceased (Mookerji's Asoka, p. 195, f.n. 2). 
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9. mitra-sáarnstuta-ñàtinarn dānam: According to the Singālovāda Sut- 


tanta, dana, ‘liberality’ or `generosity' is just the first mode of pachchupatthana 
or ‘serving,’ in other woxds, of Ašoka's sarnpafipati or ‘seemly behaviour’ to 
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friends, comrades, kinsmen, etc. (mittümachcha), the remaining four being — 
‘courtesy’ (peyyavajja), ‘benevolence’ (atthachariya), ‘treating them as one treats 
himself (samānattatā), and ‘being good as one’s word" (avisamvddanata). Cp. 


Mookerji, op. cit, p. 195, En. 3. 


10. bamhana-samananam dānam: Liberality to the Bréahmanas and the 


Sramanas. Instead of bamhana-samanānarh, we have in Ye samana-barnbhana- 
nam, to the Sramanas and the Brāltmaņas, which is usually the case in the 
Pali texts. The Braimanas and the Sramanas or the Sramanas and the 
Bralmanas were the two convenient terms to denote all the Indian pravrajitas, 
the tāpasas (hermits), fpartvrājakas (wanderers), and Sramanas (recluses), in 
short, the religieux who had renounced the wordly life of a householder. The 
expression samana-brdhmand may be interpreted, according to Buddhaghosa, 
either in a narrower sense to mean ‘the Brahmin ascetics’ (Samana ti pabbay- 
jupagaté, Brāhmanā ti bhovādino, jātivasena brāhmanā), Or in a wider sense 
to mean the ‘saintly personages’ (samitapāfpavāhitapāpe samana-brahmane > 
The "main characteristic of the life of the Sramanas and the Brāhmaņas was 
that in theory as well as by ideal they were wholly dependent on public charity, 
food and other requisites supplied by the laity out of faith (saddhadeyyani 
bhojanam, Dīgha-N., 1, p. 6[). As in earlier times, so in the days of Ašoka 
they formed different sects or denominations (nikāyā), and actively or passively 
propagated the Indo-Aryan religion almost in all parts of his empire (R.E. 
XIII). As regards the Brūlimaņas, they were not only the ascetics but also 
those who kept to household life, the Purolitas, Ritviks, Lakkhana-pathakas, 
Srotriyas, Mahāšālas or heads of Vedic institutions, and the like, all entitled to 
receive gifts from the kings and public. Here in RÆ. HI, Ašoka speaks of 
dana to them, while in R.E. IV, he insists on sarmmapatipati, ‘seemly behaviour’ 
and in R.E. XII, speaks of dana and various other modes of honouring (vividhā 
pūjā), all of which are covered by ther Pali word pachchupatthina, ‘serving,’ 
‘ministering to” Thus Dr, Mookerji aptly quotes (Asoka, p. 195) the following 
injunction of the Buddha from the Singālovāda Suttana: “In five ways 
should one minister to the Samanaf%ind Brāhmaņas : by friendliness (mettena) 
in act, speech, and mind, by keeping an open door for them (anāvata-dvāratāya ), 
and by supplying their temporal needs (dmisdnuppadanena).” 
ü 

11. prāņānam sādhu anārambho: This is just another way of saying 

pāņesu sayamo sādhu (R.E. IX, Sarnyutta-N. I, p. 21). Here andrambho or 
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non-killing is only a negative virtue, the positive virtue being avihimsa, which 
is explained by the Pali scholiasts as meaning ‘compassion,’ compassionate atti- 
tude of human heart’ (kāruñña-bhāva). Embracing both the aspects of this 
human virtue, the Buddha says about himself: Pāņātipātanu pahāya pandtipate 
pativirato samano Gotamo nihita-dando nihita-sattho lajji dayāpanno sabbapa- 
nabhūta-hitānukampi viharati (Digha-N. 1, p. 4). “Abandoning the act of kil- 
ling, Gotama the Recluse who has wholly abstained from the destruction of 
life, laid down the cudgel and done away with the weapon, lives being consi- 
derate, full of compassion, and well-wisher of all living beings.” Non-killing 
means not killing intentionally and not being a party to killing. According to 
the Buddha's pronouncement in the Singalovada Suttanta, a noble householder 
completely abandons the destruction of life which is the first of the four kam- 
makilesas or sinful acts (Mookerji's Asoka, p. 135). 


12. apavyayaté apabhandata sādhu: A good idea of ‘this moderation in 
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spending or hoarding' may be formed, as suggested by Dr. Mookerji, from the 
Buddha's admonition in the Singālovāda Suttanta on the whole duty of a 
noble householder. The Buddha enjoins that a man should divide his wealth 
into four portions, one portion only to be spent for the normal enjoyment of 
life, two portions to be invested in business, and one portion to be reserved 
and hoarded for providing against emergencies. The Arthasastra, as noted, 
speaks of the wisdom in spending according to one’s income on the ground 
that spending much, if one’s income is small, ruins man’s fortune, 


` 
13. Palisā pi yutāni gananasi ānapavyisaiti hetuvatà cha viyamjanate cha: 
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In all but the Girnar copy, the fourth word is gananast instead of ganandyam. 
Mr. S. N. Mitra has good reasons to suggest that here ganandyam vi 
gananasi stands neither for Kautilya’s gāņanikya or Accounts department nor 
for the Secretariat, it being rather employed in the sense of formulating. 
But Hultzsch himself took the word to niean the codification of royal orders. 
The Girnar editor has compelled us to treat R.E. IV apart from R.E. HHI, whereas 
the above statement which is the concluding statement of R.E. III, according to 
the Girnàr editor, is only introductory to R.E. IV. The causative form of the 
verb dnapayisamti has in the present statement a double object, one Futūni, thc 
person, what about the other which must be the thing? There is nothing to 
hidicate that the thing refers to the short message (dhaminda nusath:) contains d 
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in R.E. HI; it refers indeed to the same message conveyed through R.E, IV in 
letter and spirit, which is to say, in a more elaborate and effective form. It will 
be seen that the introductory clause Devinampiye hevam aha is wanting in R.E. 
IV. The occurrence of this or its substitute enables us to determine the chro- 
nology of the Rock Edicts : | 


(1) R.E. I and R.E. II together. 

(2) R.E. lli and R.E. IV together. 

(3) R.E. V alone. 

(4) R.E. VI, R.E. VII and R.E. VIII together, 
(5) R.E. IX and R.E. X together. 

(6) R.E. XI, R.E. XII, and R.E, XIII together. 
(7) R.E. XIV alone. 


As regards the use of the verbal forms of áñapana, we have, first, idari 
āiapītarh in R.E. MI, where idam is in apposition with the main subject-matter 
of the edict: secondly, the same expression in R.E. VI, where idari is in apposi- 
tion with what immediately precedes or follows: thirdly, dhammānusathini vivi- 
dhant ūnapilāni in P.E. VII, where the single object is dharumānušathini; fourth- 
ly, dnapayati Kosanbiya mahāmāta in the Schism Pillar Edict (Kausambi), where 
the second object is the main subject-matter of the Edict; and sixthly, se dāni 
janapadarh dnapayisati rāthikāni cha in M.R.E. (Ye), where the second object 
is the matter which immediately follows, These may suffice to suggest that the 
second object of diiapayisanti in R.E. IL is the whole text of RE. IV; in 
which case one should put a colon instead of a full stop after it. One is to 


understand that the engraved text of R.E. IV was the outcome of an elaborate 
formulation of it by the Yuktas, 


The Yuktas were certainly the subordinate officers in the Secretariat required 
to prepare the final draft of the royal orders and messages engraved or not 
engraved. This they needed instructions from Purushas or the Parishad 
as to that particular work in letter and spirit (hetuto cha, vyarjanato cha) so 
that nothing might go amiss. In the case of other officers or officials, all that 
they were expected to do in promulgating the king’s ordinances and messapes 
was simply to have copies prepared verbatim (etind cha vayajanenā, M.R.E., 
Ru; etena viyarijanena, Schism Pillar Edict, Sarnath) from the draft supplied 
from the Imperial Secretariat for circulation. 


But who actually were the immediate official superiors to instruct the Yuktas 
in the matter, the Purushas or the Parishad? The subject in K and Sh is palisa 
pari(sha), although the intended verb is put in the plural, 
anapayisamti, anapesamti, which would not certainly have been the 
case if the intended subject were Palisā instead of Pulisā. The 
learned editors at Girnār, Manschra, Dhauli and Jaugadā put the verb 
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in the singular so as to make it tally with the singular subject Parisā. lt was 


not the duty of the Parishad, as will be shown in connection with R.E. VI, to 


instruct the Yuktas. In P.E. IV, the Purushas ara described as the official 
agents to faithfully communicate the kings wishes (chharndam) to the Rajjukas 
directing them specifically as to how to execute them. They were evidently 
attached to the king as his Secretaries. There are again edicts in which the 
Pulisā figure as general official agents identical, according to Dr. Raychudhuri 
(Political History, p. 264), with the Purushas or Rājapurushas of the Artha- 
šāstra'. 


ae pa WA NUEES 


1. atikAtar arhtararn bahūni vasasatani: Lit. ‘in the past, during many 
hundred years. The same is somewhat differently expressed in P.E. V as 
atikātam arhtaram Lhutapruvam, ‘formerly, in the past.’ These as met with in 
R.E. IV, R.E. V, and R.E. VI are only an indefinite (aniyāmita) way of indicat- 
ing the state of things that existed in the past and through many ages. The 
reference is indeed to the long-continued regime of the former kings of India, 
as expressed in P.E. VII, and not particularly to that of Ašoka's immediate 
predecessors, his father and grandfather. The phrase was devised, no doubt, to 
heighten the importance of the various changes, major or minor, introduced 
by him in methods of administration or policies of the state. 


m — 
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` p. prāņārarībho bhutānarh vihirns&; The difference sought to be made 
out m Pali literature between the two terms purports to saying that árambha 
means the actual act of killing or destruction, the physical manifestation of 
the vadhaka-chetanā or intention of killing, and vihimsd, the propensity to kill 
which is an immoral mental state. The same difference applies mutatis 
mutandis to prāņānam andrambha and bhūtānam avihimsd. Out of the four 
terms, pana, bhūta, jiva and satta, systematically employed by the Ajivikas and 
Jainas to denote the living beings and living things, the first three occur as 
synonymous in the edicts of Asoka. In P.E. VII, the term pdna is used in a 
much wider sense to mean mainly human beings: Lajūkā pi bahukesu pāna- 
sata-sahasesu ayata, 


$y bherīghoso aho dharnmaghoso: According to the standard translation, 
‘the reverberation of the war drums has become the reverberation of the Law.’ 


Taking aho to be an interjectional form of emphasis, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar renders 
it (J-R.A.S., 1915. p. 521; LA. 1915, p. 203): (But now, in consequence of the 
82 4 
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adoption of the Dharma (the law of morality) by Devanampriya Priyadarsin) 
the sound of the drum is lo! but the sound of the Dharma.” In treating aho 
as an interjection instead of a verb equating with Pali ahu, ‘became,’ the difh- 
culty is that there is no‘aho before bherīghoso. In such an idiom, aho is 
invariably repeated. Instances are not wanting where w has changed into o, 
e.g. tadopayd, tatopaya (R.E. VIII)— Pali tadupaya. This, however, is a minor 
matter. It has so far been deduced from the above declaration that Asoka 
turned a pacifist by abandoning all aggresive militarism, This is not at all 
correct in the sense that it cannot be deduced from the declaration itself which, 
when read with reference to the context, signifies something totally different. 
[Here the drum does not stand for the war-drum. Wickramasinghe is the first 
scholar to suggest that here the sound of the drum is intended to mean the 
inauguration of a religious festival. Now the evidence of the Jatakas cited 
in the footnote (ante, p. 16) amply proves it. The sound of the drum symbo- 
lises the popular religious demonstration, and that of piety, the dharhmānusathi. 
It was by means of moral instructions that Asoka claims to have obtained 
results that could not be achieved by the age-old traditional method in the 
past, during many hundred years. In other words, here Ašoka's intention is 
to compare and contrast the effects of the two methods, one, the time-honoured 
method of popular religious demonstration, and the other, the new method of 
moral instructions adopted by him. (It is not a fact that Ašoka succeeded in* 
converting the sound of drum into that of piety by a display of various celes- 
tial forms. Dr. Bhandarkar is mainly responsible for the bisection of the ex- 
planatory statement and its misconstruction. The first method is that which 
was tried by the former kings of India (to put it in the language of P.E. VII), 
and the second is that which was introduced by Asoka himself. (The explana- 


tory statement runs from vimdna-darsand to thaiya-susyüsá ; while the preceding ~ 


one closes with dhammaghosa, the former being just an elaboration of the 


— 


4. Vimana-darsana hasti-darsaná agikharndhani cha afani cha divyáni 
rūpāni desayitpa janam: Dr. Bhandarkar seeks to interpret the passage (Asoka, 
p. 308) in the light of the stories in the Pali Vimanavatthu describing as it does 
the glorious and enviable life of joy and happiness in different heavenly abodes 
to which the persons living pious lives on earth are entitled after their death. 

As gods or goddesses they figure in the vimdnas or movable celestial man- 
sions of various shapes and sizes. and grandeur, or on the back of the hastings 
or ‘all-white celestial elephants,” shining in complexion resplendent like agi or 
joti-kharhdhas, i.e., the sun, the moon, the stars, lightning or fire. Dr. Mookerji 
rightly points out (Asoka, p. 137) that ‘these blisses were objectively presented 
before the people as stimulous to virtuous life.” Although all the gods called 
Kāmāvachara devas and all the lower angels called Riipabrahmas were en- 
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titled to be vimanas according to their ranks and status, the Vaimdnika devas 
were particularly the gods of the world of the Thirty-three, i.e., of the heaven 
of Sakra or Indra. Similarly it may be shown thatvalthough the celestial ele- 
phants, either all-white or deep black, served as vehicles to all such gods and 
angels, the Erāvaņa (Airāvata), the vehicle of Sakra, with his thirty-three heads 
was symbolical of the heaven of the Thirty-three gods. As for the elephants, 
Dr. Mookerji suggests (Asoka, p. 136) that they might be ‘actual elephants in 
procession (instead of those for war) or figures of celestial elephants, the vehicles 
of the Lokapālas, or the white elephant symbolising the Buddha.” Here the 
symbolisation of the Buddha by the white elephant must be ruled out of order 
(ante, p. 17). The elephants may indeed be taken as symbolical of either the 
heaven of the four Lokapālas or Mahārājas, or that of Sakra, or even that of the 
Riipabrahmas, particularly those of the Mahārājas and Sakra who were in the 
popular eye the heavenly prototypes of the earthly rulers according to their 
ranks and status, The term agikhamdhdani or joti-kamdhant (Sh) is generally 
taken to mean “bonfires, fireworks or illuminations, or ‘fiery’ balls and other 
signs in the heavens.” Hultzsch aptly quotes (J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 652) mahantā 
aggikhandhā to signify the guardians of the quarters, Indra and Brahma, appear- 
ing as great masses of fire (aggikhandham viya)” The ancient authorities cited 
(ante, pe 17) enable us to interpret the word agikhamdhdni or jotikamdhant 
in the sense of the sun, moon, stars, constellations, planets, comets, in short, 
heavenly luminaries belonging to the realm of the four Lokapālas. The sun, 
moon, stars, and the rest are distinctly called divyamūrtis. In the Mahabharata, 
and joisiyd devā, shining gods, in the Jaina Aupapātika Sūtra. There is no diffi- 
culty in including the different forms of terrestrial fire, lightning which is an 
atmospheric phenomenon, and illumination in the list of aggtkhandas. Dr. 
Bhandarkar takes the remaining expression añáni cha divydnt rūpāni, ‘and 
such other celestial forms’, to mean ‘such vehicles (of the gods and goddesses) 
as celestial horses, ships, and so forth mentioned also in the Vimanavatthu, 
and on this point his interpretation carries much weight. The Mahāli Sutta 
(Digha-N. 1, p. 152 É) throws abundant light on the subject of ‘celestial forms’ 
(dibbani rūpāni) and their visualisation. The Lichchhavi prince Sunakshatra 
said to his friend: Yad agge dhara Mahāli, Bhagavantam upanissāya viharis- 
sāmi na chiram tint vassāni, dibbūni rūpāni passāmt piyarūbāni kamu pasamhi- 
fini vajaniyāni, no cha kho dibbini saddāni suņāmi. "It is not even three 
years, Mahāli, since I began to live taking the Blessed One for my guide, when 
I see the celestial forms, attractive, captivating and enchanting, but I am not 
hearing the celestial sounds (of like nature.” In accounting for his drawback, 


the Buddha wanted to impress on the mind of his interlocutor that a proba- 
tioner who cultivated that form of religious practice (samādhi-bhāvanā) which 
entitled him to the vision of the celestial forms only, he was capable of seeing 
them in the four quarters, above, below, and across, and that there were other 
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higher visions and experiences for which one must cultivate further practices as 
prescribed. The religious practice on the part of Sunakshatra was evidently con- 
fined to the life of virtueeand mental concentration within the sensuous realm 
of the lower heavens, and it did not reach beyond that. It is the glories of 
the anthropomorphic heaven of Indra and that of the regents of the four 
quarters with their sovereignty established over the visible universe or pheno- 
menal world comprising the heaven, earth, and firmament that had an age- 
long fascination for popular mind. The practice of virtue and piety insisted 


on by Ašoka and his Indian predecessors was not meant for any further reward 
herealter. 


As regards the actual devices adopted for a popular display of the celestial 
torms, the edict under notice has nothing to say. The main device, as might be 
inferred from the Achchhara verses in the Samyutta Nikāya (I, p. 33) and the 
prescriptions in the Arthsastra, was the yátrá or ceremonial procession organized 
on the pattern of royal procession to the pleasure garden (Sumangala vilāsinī, 
I, p. 148 Í) composed of chariots, elephants, horses, ships, palanquins, drum- 
mers, Singers, dancers, torch-bearers, actual or artificial, portable picture-gal- 
leries, and the like. The magical and hypnotic devices must also have been 
in requisition. Some idea of the ancient processions might be formed from* 
the annual procession of the idol of Pareshnath in Calcutta. The Charana- 
chitras that were highly praised by the Buddha (Sarnyutta-N.) consisted, accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa (Sāratthappakāsinī, Siamese Ed., II, p. 398) in pictures of 
happy and unhappy destinies of men after death with appropriate labels attach- 
ed to them and shown in portable galleries (kofthakam katvā tattha ndnappa- 
kārā sugati-duggatiyo sampatti-vipattiyo likhāpetvā ‘idam kammam katvā idan 
patilabhati, ida katvā idanti dassento). 


5. putra cha potra cha prapotra cha ... āva savata-kapa: This is somewhat 
differently expressed thus in R.E. V: mama puta cha potā cha param cha tena 
ya me apacham āva savaļa-kapā, ‘my sons and grandsons and who will be my 
descendants after them until the commencement of the period of envelopment.’ 
The same is shortened into the phrase putdpapotike (P.E. VII), putapapotike 
Schism Pillar Edict, Sanchi) which again in its turn has for its synonym chamda- 
masuliyike (P.E. VII), chamdamasuriyike (Schism Pillar Edict, Sanchi). In other 
words, the kings desire was to make the thing long-enduring (chirathitika), 
The term Savata-kapa was evidently adopted from the current Buddhist cosmo- 
logy which spoke of the cycles of time as proceeding by repeated alternations 


between two great periods, namely, that of envelopment (Samvatta-kappa) and 
that of development (Vivat{a-happa), 
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As to R. E. V ,* 


AF mayá bahu kalāņar katarn: ‘Many a good deed has been done by 
me.” This, as already suggested (ante, p. 24), is precisely an echo of the Bodhi- 
sattva's declaration in the Mahasutasoma Jātaka (F. No. 537): kata me kalyāņā 
anekarūpā, ‘various good deeds have been done by me, kalyāņā being para- 
phrased in the gloss (Jātaka, V, p. 492) by kalyāņakammā. The identity of 
the two claims is not merely verbal ; it touches the fundamentals of the popular 
religion inculcated through the Jātakas and those of the Dhamma promulgated 
by Ašoka through his edicts. The various good deeds claimed to have been 
achieved by the Bodhisattva consisted in (1) the performance on a grand scale 
of dānamaya yājūas (yaūīā yittha ye vipulā, cp. Digha-N. I, p. 142 f) (2) the 
serving of father and mother (pita cha mātā cha upatthitā), (3) the rendering 
of service to kinsmen and friends (ñátisu mittesu katā kara), (4) the offering of 
gifts to many a person in many forms to the full satisfaction of the Sramanas 
and Brahmanas (dinnam danam bahudhā bahunnam, santappita samana 
brāhmaņā cha), (5) the righteous ruling of a praiseworthy kingdom (dhammena 
issariyam pasattham), and (6) the preparation for going to the next world 


without any cause for repentance (ananulappam paralokam gamussam). 


2. pape hi nama supadalaye : Mr. S. N. Mitra suggests that here supada- 
laye is not an Optative, it being simply a case in apposition with pāpe. Thus 
it stands to pape in the same relation as sukaram to papam in G and Sh. 
I concur with his view for a twofold reason; (1) that such a form of the Opta- 
tive is nowhere met with in Ašoka's inscriptions, and (2) that the construction 
yields a better sense. as I construe it, enabling the two variants to convey the 
same meaning, 


> 






| Dharīmamāhāmātā: The Dharmamahāmātras. According to Buddha- 
gnosa, ma āmatta=mahā amāchcha, V. A. Smith observes (Oxlord History of 
India, p. 106): "About the time of the promulgation of the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts the emperor created a new class of ministers called Dharma-mahāmātras, 
whose title may be rendered by the term Censors. Thev received instructions 
to enforce the Law of Duty or Piety (dharma) among people of all religions 
and ranks including even members of the royal family.” They were first ap- 


pointed. in Ašoka's thirteenth regnal year. They were required to discharge 
the following duties :— 


(1) In connection with all religious sects: (a) to establish the ‘norm’ 
effecting an increase in virtue and to work for the welfare and happiness of 
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«the virtuous amongst them (R.E. V): (b) to encourage the true spirit of tolerance ` 


enabling them to intelligently appreciate one another's faith and point of view 
and work together in harmony and concord for growth in the essence of the 
thing (R.E. XIII); and (c) to equitably distribute royal favour and do various 
other kinds of business as necessity arose (P.E. VII); 


(2) in connection with royal family and members of the royal family, in- 
cluding his brothers, sisters, and other kith and kin: (a) to distribute charity ; 
(b) to found permanent institutions of piety; (c) to satisfy their religious hanker- 
ing for knowledge of the truth and the law of duty (R.E. V and P.E. VII); and 
(d) to persuade them to honour and help all sects of religion (R.E. XIII): 


(3) in connection with the inhabitants of Yona, Kariīboja, Gandhara, Rish- 
tika, Petenika, and other western peoples, as well as the old and destitute, 
begarrly Brahmins and ascetics, and slaves and servants: (a) to work for their 
good and happiness (R.E. V and P.E. VII); and (b) to protect those who are 
devoted to religion against harassment and molestation (R.E. V); and 


(4) in connection with the jail administration: (a) to provide one bound 
in chains with ransom, (b) to protect bim against molestation, or (c) to grant. 
his release in certain special and extraordinary circumstances (R.E. V). 


Here the important question is-whether or no, any exact correspondence 
may be established between Ašoka's Dharmamahāmātras and the Dhamasthas 
of the Arthasastra. The Dharmasthas were by their main functions Judges 
administering justice, both civil and criminal, while the Pradeshtris, with whom 
the Dharmasthas had some duties in common, functioned as Magistrates. The 
Dharmamahāmātras, on the other hand, do not appear to have any such judi- 
cial function, There is not the slightest suggestion in the edicts to warrant 
the surmise that they interfered with the usual course of justice. The question 
of treatment with mercy, sympathy or leniency of persons shut up behind the 
prison bars came indeed within their province. The only point of similarity 
between a Dharmastha and a Dharmamahamatra is that the former, too, had 
the authority to treat with mercy.a firthakara (founder of a school of thought), 
an ascetic (fapasvin), a diseased person, one who is wearied due to hunger and 
thirst or invalid due to old age (lit. tired due to long journey), one who has 
come from another country, one who has already suffered much from punish- 
ment, and one who is penniless, but that again only in the capacity of a Judge. 
The Dharmamahamatras, on the contrary, figure prominently as royal almo- 
ners, dispensers of royal mercy, and, above all, as helpers of the cause of religion 
in general. There is indeed much truth in the suggestion that the functions 
of the Dharmasthas as Supreme Judges are relegated in the edicts of Ašoka 
to the Rajjukas (P.E. IV). x ES a Be 
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prashmda (Sh) shows that it is just a phonetic corsuption of Sk. parshada. 


` R.E. XIII employs nikāyā as another term to denote sects or denominations ; 


the term nikāya literally means a distinct body, group order, or class (Barua 
& Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions). In R.E. VII, the king desired to see all sects 
dwell everywhere, in all parts of his empire, if not in all parts of the earth. 
In R.E. XII as well as P.E. VII, they are broadly distinguished as pravrajitas 
or those renounced wordly life and passed out of common social environment, 
and grihasthas or those who kept to the normal life of a householder. The 
Ašokan scholars have so far made a mistake in treating the grifasthas apart 
from the pashandas, especially in view of the fact that R.E. XIII distinctly 
speaks of grihastha pāshaņdas (prashamda grahatha), Further, in R.E. XIII, 
the pravrajitas are broadly distinguished as Brahmanas. In P.E. WII, the 
Samghasthas (those belonging to the Buddhist Order), the Nirgranthas (those 
belonging to the Jaina Order) and the Bréhmanas- and Ayjivikas find mention 
as notable representatives of the pravrajitas. The Ajivikas prominently figure 
also in the three Barābar Hill cave Inscriptions as recipients of the cave-dwel- 
lings in the Khalatika set of hills: As regards the grihastha pāshandas, there 
is not much in the edicts to guide us in the matter. In the Bhabru Edict, the 
householders are introduced only in their rôle as lay worshippers of the Buddha 
and lay supporters of those who were ordained as monks and nuns, and as such, 
belonged to the Buddhist Order. And in R.E. XIII, too, they are spoken of 
only as lay adherents of this or that sect or school of the Brahmanas and 
Sramanas. In P.E. VII, Ašoka appears to be at the pains of suggesting that 
the Samghatas, Nigamthas, Babhanas and Ajivikas who are mentioned by name 
did not exhaust the list, there having been various other sects as well, the sects 
whose names are left to be understood. According to the contemporary and 


` earlier Indian literature, the pravrajitas were represented by the Tāpasas or 


Hermits, Jatilas or matted-Rair Vedic ascetics, Brahmana Parivrājakas broadly 
distinguished as ckadaņdins and tridandins, Sramanas or Recluses typified by 
the Ājīvikas, Nigranthas and Sakyaputriyas, Each of them formed various reli- 
gious orders and schools of thought. The Tāpasas who lived in hermitages 
with their wives and children or their resident pupils were in one sense or 
another semi-houscholders. The Brahmins as householders figured and func- 
tioned as Mahāšālas or heads of Vedic institutions, or as Purohitas, or as 
Yājakas, and were entitled in all of these capacities to officiate as pricsts, espe- 
cially at sacrifices, The masses of people who are aptly described as Deva- 
dhārmikas by the Buddha are said to have formed different groups (vargas) 
of devotees (vratikas), the devotees of Vasudeva, those of Baladeva, those of 
Pūrņabhadra, those of Maņibhadra, those of the Sun, the Moon. the Stars, the 
Quarters, and the like (Pali English Dictionary, sub voce Devatā). Panini in 
his aphorism, iv. 3. 97, speaks of the Vdsudevakas and Arjunakas as two ditler 
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a 4- savapasarndesu: ‘among all sects, all denominations.’ Here the term : 
` pāsamda is not used in a deregatory sense to mean ‘a heretic.” The variant 
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ent sects of votarics, one paying worship to Vasudeva and the other to Arjuna | 
J C yšoateea Arhmabkpam vun). These popular sects of Bhakti cult fully deserv- 
ed the title of pashanda grihasthas. In the Pali phrase giht:babbajitā or gahat- 
a pabbajitā, the first term gikī means the unordained and the second term 
the ordained adherents of one and the same religion. 


> 
æ 


#4. dhāmādhistānāya, dharamadhithanaye : V. A. Smith takes it to mean 
‘to enforce the Law of Duty or Piety.’ Evidently it conveys almost the same 
sense as the expression dharma- sarasthapanarthaya. of the Bhagavadgita (iv. 5). 
"But as employed in the Nettippakarana, the term dhammf&dhitthana signifies 
the inculcation of the doctrine in abstract terms, while its antithesis sattadhi{- - 
thāna means the inculcation of the same in personal terms. This technical 
meaning of the term is not applicable to the Aśokan context. 


6. dharmavadhiyā: In Pali, the word dhammavuddhi (Añguttara-N. 1, 
p. 79) is expounded by Buddhaghosa as dhammena vuddhi, na àmisena, “the 
dei? by conformation to the principle of right thought, right speech and 
right action, and not by the possession of earthly goods.” Though by the 
word dhamma Asoka, too, thought of conformation to these three principles, 
with him the dhamma was in its main aspect the Law of Duty or Piety as sug» 
gesied by V. A. Smith. 


J- hitasukhāye dharnmayutasa, dharnmayutanam aparigodhaya : Lit., ‘for 
the wellare and happiness of one who is devoted to the dhamma, for nonharass- 
ment of the virtuous.’ The two expressions of Asoka, taken together, bear the 
full import of the single expression paritrdnaya sādhūnām which occurs in the 
Bhagavadgita (iv. 8). As regards the second expression of Asoka, the variant 


in Ye, K, and Dh is dhammayutāye apalibodhaye and it means ‘lawful freedom 
of movement and freedom of action.’ 


8. Yona-Kamboja: “Gamdharanam : The same as to say Yona-Kambocha- 
Gamdhālesu, “among the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas,” that is to say, in 
the countries of Yona, Kamboja and Gandhara that derived their names from 
their ruling peoples, the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas respectively. As 
peoples they are grouped in the same way in the Mahabharata (XIL 207. 43) 
and placed together with the Kirātas and Barbaras in the same North-western 
region of India, the Uttarāpatha (Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 50). The list in 
the Markandeya Purana (Ch. 57) contains still more names of peoples and 
refers them all to Udichya, which is just another name for the Uttarapatha 
dvision. The Purana list counts a people called Aparantas among the Udichyas, 

iion. The Apadana offers us a similar but earlier list of 
names (B. C. Law, India as described, p. 66 L). One Pali stock list of the 
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tva sixteen great countries or peoples (Añguttara, L pe 21%; iv, pp 252, 256, 26o) ie Š 
s < mentions Kamboja after Gandhara, while another list (Chullaniddesa) substi- ' 
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tutes Yona for Gandhāra. In the Assalāyana-Sutta (Majjhima, II, p. 149), Yona 
and Kamboja are grouped precisely as in R.E. XIIf. Manu (X.44) describes 
the Kambojas and Yavanas as kshatriya tribes or ‘ruling peoples’ who occupied 
‘the position of a fallen caste,’ of the Vrafyas. The Salveyas and Gāndhāras 
find mention in one Sūtra of Panini (iv. 1. 169) and the Kambojas in another 
(iv. 1. 175), while a feminine form of Yavana, Yavanāni, occurs in the aphorism, 
(iv. 1. 49.) Jayaswal opines (Hindu Polity, I, p. 145) that R.E. XIL has substi- 
tuted the Nābhakas and the Nabhapamktis in place of the Gandharas grouped 
in R.E. V, with the Yaunas and Kambojas, which is far from being the case. 
Obviously R.E. XIII has introduced two new pairs of names, one to go along 
with the Yaunas and Kambojas and the other, with the Ristikas and Petenikas. 





The Assalayana-Sutta mentions Yona and Kamboja as two typical frontier 
countries where altogether a different social order, an order other than one 
based on the Chdturvarnya system prevailed. By the term ‘frontier 
countries’ (pachchantimā janapadā) were meant the countries or localities beyond 
the territorial limit of the Middle Country as known to the Buddhists of that 
age. The list of frontier countries is not meant to be exhausted by Yona 
and Kamboja, there having been other such countries and peoples (aññesu cha 
pachchantimesu janapadesu). So we need not be astonished when the Maha- 
bharata, the Markandeya Purana, the Apadana, and other texts associate other 
peoples with the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gāndhāras. R.E. V, includes them in 
the list of aparantas, not meaning it to be exhaustive with five names given. The 
list is made somewhat fuller in R.E. XIII, with the addition of+two pairs of 
new names. No other fact than this is to be deduced from the Asokaf® clause 
ye vābi amne aparātā. ; 


Senart takes aparātā (Aparantas) as a general term for the outlying pro- 
vinces enumerated in a definite order in R.E. XIII, and he is justified in this 
respect by Dr. Bhandarkar (op. cit., p. 33). According to Jayaswal, "aparāntas 
can mean literally two things; (1) the neighbours of the west, or (2) the hinder 

eighbours,—the states on the frontiers of Western India, or states inside. If 
take apardntas in its latter sense, it may simply mean Western End or 
Frontier of the Country, ie. Western India. The Bhojas and Rashtrikas and 
presumably the Pitinikas did belong to. the country called Aparanta, or Western 
India. But by no license the Yaunas and the Kambojas who were in Afghani- 
stan, can be called apardntas in the sense of Westerners. That region is always 
called ‘the North’ in ancient Indian literature. Nor could the Gandharas be 
called “Westerners.” They were always counted in the North (Udichi, Uttara- 
patha) ...... The first meaning of aparāntas being inadmissible, we must take 
the other one, ‘states inside’ (the home neighbours, ruling Vis/iayas of Asoka).” 
I differ, Buddhaghosa records a tradition (Papaficha-siidani), according to 
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janapada (A paragoyanato, dgatamanusseht dvasitappadesa A paranta -janapado tt 
némam labhi) The Aparagoyāna or Aparagodāna represented that western 
division of the earth which not only lay to the west of Sumeru and Jambu- 
dvīpa, the Southern Continent, but extended as far west as the western seas and 
ocean. The suggestion has nothing but ingenuity to commend itself. It is easy 
to think that the peoples like the Yaunas came originally from the Western 
Continent, but what about the Ristikas and Pitenikas, the Andhras and Parindas 
who, too, are called apardntas? ‘The more reasonable and consistent explana- 
tion cannot but be this, that the term apardnta, as distinguished from pūrvānta, 
denoted the western end or terminus of a trade-route by land. The Sutta- 
nipata (Bk. V, Vatthugatha) speaks of a great trade-route extending from Raja- 
gaha, the capital of Magadha, to Patitthāna (Paithān) at the source of the 
Gadavari. The early texts of Buddhism speak of another such trade-route 
which starting from Savatthi or Kosambi extended as far west northwest as 
Sindhu-Sovira and Takshasila, the capital of Gandhara. At several points they 
were joined with branch routes leading to various destinations. From the 
meeting place of the two routes, the route which proceeded in a western direc- 
tion towards the north-western region deserved the name of Uttarāpatha, and 
that which proceeded in a southerly direction towards the south-western region 
deserved the name of Dakkhindpatha, and originally these routes lent their 
names to the regions across which they lay. The countries that were situated 
near about the western end of the North-western route were called apardntas 
in relation thereto, and those near about the western end of the South-western 
route „were also called apardntas in relation thereto. As for the aparānta 
countries in relation to the North-western route, the Apannaka Jataka (F. No. 
I) enables us to define them as various localities that lay beyond the western 
or north-western border of the desert of Rajputānā, and the Pūrvānta countries 
as various localities that lay beyond the eastern or south-eastern border of the 
same wilderness. Thus we read in this Jataka: Atite Kāsīratthe ... Bodhisatto 


satthavahakile patisandhim gahetva .... paiichahi sakatasatchi vaņijjam karonto . 


s--. kadāchi pubbantato aparantam eachchhati, kadāchi aparantato pubbantag 
agachchhati. Here by the term pubbanta is meant the city of Benares, 
“and by aparanta the places reachable after crossing the kantāras or wildernesses 
constituting the great desert of Rajputana, 

The Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas were three typical aparānta peoples 
near about Takshasila which was the terminus of the North-western trade route, 
They represented three tribal states in the province of Gandhāra placed under 
Ašoka's Viceroy-in-Council. They enjoyed some degree of independence as 
regards the administration of their internal affairs within Ašoka's empire (raja- 
visavasi). Ašoka mentions them, „first, in connection with the official duties of 
the Dharmamahāmātras (R.E. V), secondly, in connexion with the account of 
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dhammavijaya (R.E. XIII); and thirdly, in connexion with the account 
of the extent of Aryanisation or Hinduisation of India by the various orders’ 
of Brāhmaņas and Sramanas. The context is really one and the same, and it is 
the vigorous religious propaganda started on state backing and — within 
Ašoka's empire. The express mention of them by name must have been due 
to special reasons which are not far to seek. First, the Assalayana-Sutta defi- 
nitely speaks of them as peoples who had altogether a different social organisa- 
tion admitting of nothing but a general distinction between the status of a 
master (ayya, arya) and that of a slave or servant (dasa), creating no impassable 
barrier between the two, and thereby making it possible for men to pass from 
one class-into another according to opportunities and vicissitudes of life (dve 
vaņņā, ayyo ch'eva dàso cha; ayyo hutvā dāso hoti, dāso hutvā ayyo hoti). 
Buddhaghosa's explanation of this fact stated in the clearest possible terms is 
not only fantastic but coloured as well by sectarian prejudice. But he seems 
right when he points out that the social organisation among the Yaunas, Kam- 
bojas, and other allied frontier peoples was typically Persian (Pārasaka-vaņņa). 
From this point of view they were really one and the same people. 


Secondly, though R.E. XIII singles out the Yonas as the only people in 
whose zone in the whole of Ašoka's empire the preachers of the Indo-Aryan 
religion, the Bráhmanas and Sramanas, had not obtained a foothold up till the 
time of its promulgation, going by their association with similar other peoples 
in the aparanta or North-western India, one can say that such was practically 
the case with the tribal zones of the Kambojas, Gāndhāras, and others. As 
regards the Kambojas, Dr. Raychaudhuri inclines to think (op. cit., p. 126) as il 
they, once an Aryan people, came afterwards, even in the time of Yaska, ‘to be 
regarded as a people distinct from the Aryans of the interior of India, speaking 
a different dialect” The Assalayana-sutta does not recognise ‘the presence of 
Aryas (Ayyo) in Kamboja,’ here the term ayya signifying only the status of a 
master as distinguished from that of a slave or servant (dasa), There might 
have been, and it may be conceded—there actually were—a few centres of Brah- 
manic learning, and for the matter of that, some Brahmin settlements in the 
country called Kamboja, but that ddes not mean that Kambojas or the main 
people of Kamboja were in any early period regarded as Aryans. The evidence 
of the Bhūridatta Jataka aptly cited by him goes against his opinion! In this 
Jataka, thé majority of the people of Kamboja, and not all of them, are 
credited only with barbarous habits and false creed giving sanction as it did 
to the killing of worms, insects, animalcula, flies, snakes, and frogs as accredited 
means of the purification of self : 


Kita patangā uragā cha bhengā 
hantvā kimī sujjhati makkhikā cha, 
ete hi dhammā anariyavrūpā 
Kambojakdnam vitathā bahunnam, 
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, But this does in no way lessen the weight of his observation : “In the 
Mahābhārata (I. 67. 32; II: 4. 22; V. 165. 1-3) the Kambojas are represented * 
as living under a monarghical constitution. .... In later times the monarchy 
gave place to a new Sangha form of government. The Kautiliya Arthasastra 
(XI. 1. 150) mentions the Kambojas (Kāmbhojas) as an illustration of a vārtā- 
šāstropajīvin sangha, that is to say, a corporation of agriculturists, herdsmen, 
traders and warriors.” 


The same remark holds substantially true of the Gandharas or Gandharvas. 
The original or earlier home of the Kambojas called Paramakamboja is located 
by the Great Epic (II. 27. 25) somewhere in the outer Himalayan region which 
lay to the north-east of Kamboja and beyond the settlements of some predatory 
hill-tribes. Similarly the Mahaniddesa speaks of Yona as well as Paramayona 
as places to which the merchants went for trade, but is silent about their loca- 
tion. The name of the Yaunas was evidently derived from Ionia, and the ` 
main trend of opinion of the Asokan scholars favours the theory of formation ` 


and existence of an Ionian Greek settlement or colony on the north-west- ` 


frontier of India beyond the Indus, beyond the Hindukush mountain not only ~ 
before the invasion of Persia and India by Alexander the Great but also before 
the advent of the Buddha and_the time of Panini. As there were the upper 
Indus settlements of the Kambojas (Kāmbhojas) and Gandharas, so there were 
the trans-Indus and trans-Hindukush settlements of these ruling peoples, the 
latter having been distinguished by the adjective parama. Jayaswal observes : 
“These Yavanas could not be referred to the town of Alexandria founded 
by Alexander in the Caucasus. That was never a self-governing unit, 
and the Macedonian element of invalid soldiers, who were anxious to leave the 
place, was too small and would have availed themselves of the death of 
Alexander to migrate. On the other hand, we have positive evidence of the 
existence of a Greek community on the Kubha or Kabul river who had been 
there for a long time before Alexander's invasion. ...... These were probably 
Perso-Greeks, Greeks or lonians who had moved and immigrated under the 
suzerainty of the Persian empire. The name of their city, Nysa, is a strong 
evidence of their Persian connection. They had been Hinduised, Alexander's , 
companions first regarded them as Indians ..... the Nysians claimed to have 
been of Greek origin. They knew their Greek gods and Greek mythology and 
tradition (Arrian, Indika, 1) «..., Alexander's companions were convinced of 
the ethnic claim of the Akoubhis and they passed ten days in Hellenic revels 
with them.” (Hindu Polity, I, p. 147 É). 


Arrian, on whose account Jayaswal places so much reliance, is himself very 
sceptical about the historical foundation of the stories concerning Dionysos, his 
wars against the Indians, and the building by him of the city of Nysa on the 
‘Kabul river (modern Kamboh). His observation remains nevertheless substan- 
tially correct, especially when he suggests that there had existed somewhere on 
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the Kabul river a Persianised Greek settlement or ‘colony prior to Alexander's. 

° invation of India. Panini certifies the correctness of Yavanānī as a feminine 
form of Yavana, while Kātyāyana and Patanjali distinguish between the two 
feminine forms, Yavani and Yavandni, with which they were familiar, the first 
being applicable to a Yavana woman and the second to a form of alphabet 
(Yavanah lipyām). The prevalence of the Greek alphabet among the Yaunas ` 
and their neighbours within Ašoka's empire is still doubtful. The inscriptions 
through which Ašoka sought to make his edicts known to these peoples are 
invariably in Kharoshthī. Only one inscription of this age has been found at 
Taxila_in a different script, but that, too, is not Greek; it is found to be 
Aramaic. In the opinion of Dr. Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p- 31), “there can be no 
doubt that it was on account of the enterprising spirit displayed by the Ionians 
that the Persians coined the word Yauna as a generic name for all Greeks.” 


7... Jayaswal locates the Yaunas as a ruling people in the city of Nysa which 

* — is identified by M. de St.-Martin with the modern village of Nysatta ‘near the 

as * northern bank of the river of Kabul at less than two leagues below Hashtnagar,’ 

+ ~~ While Dr. Bhandarkar places the pre-Alexandrian Greek colony on the confines 

of India ‘between the rivers Kophen and the Indus’ (Ašoka, p. 30). According 
to Dr. Raychaudhuri, the Kambojas were concentrated round their main city 
Rajapura (modern Rajaor) ‘which lay to the south or south-east of Punch, the 
western boundaries of their territory ‘having reached Kafiristan’ (op. cit., p. 126); 
‘the tribal territory of the Gāndhāras at this time probably lay to the west of 

i the Indus, and did not apparently include Takshašilā which was ruled by a 
princely Viceroy’, the capital of the frans-Indian Gandhāra having been Push- 
karavati, identified by Coomaraswamy with the site known as Mir Ziyarat or 
Bala Hisar at the junction of the Swat and Kabul rivers’ (op. cit. p. 253). There 
is much to be said in favour of Dr. Bhandarkar's suggestion that the Shabaz- 
garhi set of Asoka’s Rock Edicts was placed within the reach of the Yaunas, 
and the Mansehra set within that of the Kambojas, and for the matter of that, 
both within the reach of the Gandharas. I should better suggest that using the 
phraseology of the Great Epic (vi. I. 47), the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas 
as ruling peoples may be treated as both apardntas and pardntas, trans-Jhelum 
trans-Indus @nd trans-Kābul trans-Hindukush. They were so very alike i in their 
social organisation, manners and customs, religious belicfs and fierce nature that 
"they were indiscriminately banned as dreaded ‘barbarians (Mahābhārata, VI. 
1. 65: Yavands-ChinaKamboja dārūņā Mlechchhajātayah ). 


g. Ristika-Petenikanam: The same as to say Lathika-Petinikanari:, Rathi- 
kana Pitinikanan, and Laļhika-Pitenikesu. R.E. XIII substitutes Bhoja for 
Ristika. It is not quite correct to say with Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, I, p. 80) 
that R.E. XIII ‘equates Bhoja with Rathika. “a The two names, Rathika and 
Bhojaka, Mahārathi and Mahābhoja are so closely associated in the Hathi- 
gumpha and the Western India Cave inscriptions that one may take one of 
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them to imply the other, with the result that the expression Lathika-Pitenikesu 
really stands for Lathika-Bhoja-Pitenikesu, and Bhoja-Pitinikeshu for Bhoja- 
Lathika-Pitinikeshu. Petenika, Petinika or Pitinika being found common to 
both the expressions, Dr. Bhandarkar inclines (Ašoka, p. 33 f.) to treat it as an 
adjective, in the sense of ‘hereditary’, to both Rathika and Bhoja. Jayaswal, 
_ on the other hand, interprets it (Hindu Polity, I, p. 89f.) as a separate name 

and takes it to mean the hereditary Rāshtrikas and Bhojas as distinguished 
from those who were non-hereditary. In support of this, he cites. e ; uthority 
of the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 12, 14) in which ‘one class of / ojas is dis- 
tinguished from the other by the expression Bhojapitaram or apa “wa 
(who himself a Bhoja would also be the father of a BhojaY. lt is certāin that 
Petenika, Petinika or Pitinika is the same designation as the «Pali Pettanīka 
met with in the Anguttara Nikāya and its commentary. Michelson proposes 
to derive it philologically from Paitrayaņika, which, however, is nowhere met 
with in Sanskrit literature. Much reliance is placed on the Anguttara Nikaya 
in determining the position of the Pettanika in relation to the Ratthrka, This 
Nikaya contains practically two passages, in one of which (ibid, III, p. 76) 
‘pettanikassa has been conjoined,’ as pointed out by Dr. Bhandarkar (Ašoka, 
p. 34). “to ratthikassa so as to form one designation which is thereafter distin- 
guished from a number of others’, and in the other, as previously contended 
by me, Ratthika and Pettanika find mention as two different designations, The 
first passage reads: yadi va rañño khattiyassa muddhābhiīsittasa, yadi va ratļhi- 
kassa pettanikassa, yadi vd senāya sendpatikassa, yadi va gamagamikassa (better, 
gāmaņikassa), yadi vā pūgagāmaņikassa, ye va pana kulesu pachchekādhipach- 
cham kārenti. Literally, “whether of a reigning king duly consecrated, or of 
a vatthika pettanika, or of a commander-in-chief of the army, or of a village 
headman, or of a leader of a trade-guild, or whosoever exercises dominant in- 
fluence in society, each in his own sphere of action.” 


LA 





The second passage reads: mayá pi kho etam, bhikkhave, n'eva dittham 
na sutam vājā khattiyo muddhābhisitto yavadattham seyyasukham passasukham 
middhasukham anuyutto vihavanto yavajivam rajjam kārente janapadassa va piyo 
manāpo "ti. Tam kim maññatha, bhikkhave, api nu tumhehi dittham va sutam 
vā ratthiko pettaniko senāpatiko gamagamaniko pūgagāmaņiko yāvadatthari 
seyyasukham passasukham middhasukham anuyutto viharanto yāvajivam pūga- 
gāmaņikattanm kārente pūgašsa va piyo manāpo ‘ti? 'No hretam, bhante.” 
Literally, “I, too, Brethren, have neither seen nor heard that a reigning king 
duly consecrated has reigned till the end of his life or become an object of 
love and affection to the country by constantly secking to enjoy the softness of 
the bed, the ease of lying down, (and) the bliss of drowsiness as long as he 
pleases! ‘What would you think, Brethren, and have you either seen or heard 

A that the Rathika, the Pettanika, the Commander-in chief, the Village-headman, ` 
(or) the leader of a guild has maintained the leadership of a guild till the end 
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of his life or become an object of love and affection of the guild by seeking , 
* to do the same? “Verily this is not so, O Lord!” 


The particulars about the rest being not supplied? we must seck light from 
the parallel passage and the commentary to clarify their position in relation to 
the sphere of action of each. The position of the village headman is evident 
from the very designation, Gāma-gāmaņika, and that of the Commander-in- 
chief — rsice. senaya senāpatikassa, which occurs in the parallel 
passage. ç for the position of the Ratthika and the Pettanika, we have to 
depend entirely on the commentary which defines the position of the Ratthika 
in relation to raffha, and that of the Pettanika in relation to the pitaras : 
rattham bhuñjati ti ratthiko, “The Ratthika is one who enjoys the income 
from the administration of a rāshtra," and pitarā dattam sapateyyam bhufijati 
ti pettaniko, pettaniko ti pitarā bhuttanubhuttam bhuūjati, “the Pettanika is 
one who enjoys the property bequeahed by his father and forefathers.” 


The jurisdiction defined or definable in the case of all but the Pettanika 
is understandable, e.g., the janapada or country as a whole in the case of the 
king, the rattha or particular administrative division in that of the Ratthika, 
the senā or army in that of the Sendpati, the gama or village in that of the 
Gūma-gāmaņika or Gāūma-bhojaka, and the pūga or guild in that of the Pūga- 
gāmaņika. Consistently with all these, one cannot suggest either the pitaras or 
forefathers or the sdpateyya or property as being the jurisdiction of the Petta- 
nika. This designation would be meaningless as regards jurisdiction without 
its connection with that of the Ratthika. Thus after a careful reconsideration 
of the matter, I cannot but endorse the interpretation of Dr. Bhandarkar, and 
substantially that of Jayaswal. The Raftthika-pettanīkas and Bhoja-pettanikas 
were the hereditary Ratthikas and Bhojakas as distinguished from those who 
were non-hereditary. Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Ratthapāla-$ūtta 
(Papaūcha-sūdānī, Siamese Ed. IH, p. 269), speaks of the Raf(hapāla-kūla 
("Rāshtrapāla family,” "Rāshtrapāla-line") and defines it as a family which is 
capable of maintaining the solidarity of a rdshtra divided into [actions and sup- 
porting it with food and money (bhinnam rattham sandhāreturū pāleturi samat- 
the kule), the traditional definition being : 







Sarajikam chdtuvannam posetum yam pahossats 
Ratthapdla-kiilam nama. 


It should be noted that the Anguttara Nikaya speaks of the Ratthika-petta- 
nika and Gāma-gāmaņika or Gāma-bhojaka as official designations, while in 
R.E. V and R.E. XIII, we are to understand by the names Lathika-pitinikas 
and Bhoja-pitinikas two tribal peoples. But it may be shown that Asoka him- 
self had to distinguish between the Lathikas and Bhojas as ruling peoples, on 
the one hand, and the Lafhikas and Bhojas as state-functionaries, on the other. 
The Lathika-Pitinikas as tribal peoples are described as aparāntas or south- 
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in R.E. V By implication the Bhoja-Pitinikas and the Andha- 
pālindas, mentioned in R.E. XIII, are all to be counted among the aparāntas 
in the above sense. The KRāfhikas as state-functionaries under the Rajjukas find 
mention in the Yerragudi copy of M.R.E., probably the administrative heads 
or feudal lords of the districts. Dr. Raychaudhuri apily compares them (op. 
cit, p. 163) with the Rés/itriyas of the Junagarh inscription of Rudradāman I 
who were, according to him, officials of the district. The Mahāsenāpatis, 
Mahārathis and Mahabhojas were evidently ‘military’ governors and feudatories’ 
under the Satavahana rulers (op. cit, p. 420 f). Budhaghosa definitely speaks 
(Papaūcha-sūdanī, Siamese Ed., HI, Ratthapala-Sutta, p. 283) of the Mahāmātras 
and Mahdrashtrikas as being ‘officials of higher and higher ranks’ mahārmatta- 
mahd@ratthikddinam vasena uggata-uggata-barisarh). As described in the Suman- 
gala-vilāsinī (I, p. 148), during a processional drive of king Ajatasatru out of 
his capital, the place assigned to the Ratthtyaputtas, Le, Rashtriyas or Rāsh- 
trikas among his large retinue was just between the Mahdmdatras who were nicely 
dressed and the fittingly dressed Brahmins shouting the joy of victory. The 
Rashitriyas are said to have been gorgeously dressed holding swords or the like 
in their hands (vividhdlankdara-patimandita nānappakāra-āvudha-hatthā). 

Jayaswal characteristically observes (Hindu Polity, I, p. 95), that the Rdsh- 
[rikas ol the West who in Asoka’s inscriptions are in the group of the Bhojas, 
‘were a non-monarchical community,’ and that Khāravela also mentions them 
in the plural, fighting him in league with the Bhojakes, and with paraphernalia 
of sovercignty.” But it would seem that by the expression ‘all Rathikas and 
Bhojakas’ in Kharavela’s inscription were meant so many individual ruling 
chiefs rather than two semi-independent tribal peoples as they figure in Ašoka's 
R.E. V and R.E. XIII. As Dr. B. C. Law points out (India as described, 
p. 1o6l), “In the Hāthigumphā inseription of Khāravela the Rathikas and 
Bhojakas are introduced in such a manner as to leave no room for doubt that 
they were ruling chiefs of the Vidyadhara settlements, The Jambudiva-pan- 
natti.... connects the Vidyādharas with the Vaitādhya or Vindhya range and 
speaks of their eighteen settlements (and sixty towns, ibid., p. 44). When the 
Jātakas speaks of sixteen Bhojaputtas, one may understand that they were the 
ruling chiefs of sixteen Vidyādhara tracts along the Vindhyas.” 

The Rishtikas or Rashtrikas and Bhojas or Bhojakas as ruling races were 
not only neighbours but presumably offshoots of one and the same people. 
According to the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14), the Bhojas as a people were 
all Sātvats who anointed their rulers from amongst them and called them 
Bhojas, while in the Puranas (Matsya, 44. 48; 44. 46-48; Vayu, 94. 52; 95. 18; 
gl. 1-2; Vishnu, IV. ig. 1-6), the Sātvats and the Bhojas are described as off- 
shoots of the Yadavas of Mathura (Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 76 £). The Artha- 
šāstra preserves (1. G. 3) the tradition of a Bhoja king of Dandaka who in conse- 
quence ol —— à lascivious attempt on a Brahmin girl perished with his 
kith and kin and kingdom (Dāņdakyo nama Bhojah .... sabandhu-rāsh(ro 


> 
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vinanāša). The Sarabhanga Jàtaka (No. 522), on the other harid, accounts for : 
utter destruction of king Dandaki together with his powerful kingdom by an 
insult meted out by him to a guileless hermit. In this Jataka, Dandaka is des- 
cribed as an empire, king Bhimaratha (Bhima of Vidabbha, Kumbhakara 
ātaka, No. 408), Atthaka (Arshtika) of Atthaka (Rishtika), and Kalinga of 

alinga having frecly acknowledged the suzerainty of king Dandaki. The king- 
dom of Dandaka lay, according to the Ramayana (VII. 92. 16), between the 
Vindhya and Riksha mountains, while its capital Madhumanta was founded 
within an enclosure of hills (parvata-rodhasi, ibid, VII. g2. 17-18). It extended 
as far south as the Godavari, a description which well accords with that of tie 
Jataka which calls its capital Kumbhavati, while the Mahāvastu (I, p. 363) men- 
tions Nasik as its main city (Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 78). Both the Jataka and 
the Ramayana associate Vidarbha, the mainland of the Bhojas or Bhojakas, and 
Rishtika, the mainland of the Rishtikas or Rashtrikas, with Dandaka and the 
Godavari region. In the latter (IV. 41. 8.11), Vidarbha and Rishtika are placed 
in an environment of the Vindhyas, on the one hand, and the Godavari, the 
Nerbudda and the Krishnabeni, on the other, and in the midst of such countries 
etapa as Mekala, Utkala, Dašārņa, Mahishaka, Matsva, Kalinga, and 
Kaušika. 


10, ye arine aparātā: Lit, “such other afarāntas", by which expression 
were meant ‘such other western ruling races and their countries or states.’ In 
R.E. V, they are typified by the Yaunas, Kāmbojas and Gandharas, on the one 
hand, and the Ristika-Petenikas or Rathika-Pitinikas, on the other. The Ašokan 
term a«parāntas, as shown above, is applicable to the North-western as well as 
the South-western peoples and their countries or states, North-western undei- 

ood in relation to the North-western Trade-route. Subsequently, the terms 
Udīchya-Uttarāpatha (Northern, North-western), Aparānta (Western, South- 
western), Dakshiņūpatha-Dākshiņātya (Southern), and Prāchya (Eastern) came 
to denote the topographical divisions of India in relation to Madhyadesa on 
Middle Country, the central region having been distinguished in some of the 
texts as Vindhya-nivasins or Vindhyaprishtha-nivasins (i.e., the Vindhyan). The 
definition of these divisions which was shaping itself through centuries, has 
varied, more or less, with times and texts. The peoples of the same or similar 
names are located in different divisions, making the confusion sometimes worse 
confounded, For instance, in the Mahabharata (VI. 4. 40-41), the Bhojas as a 
people are grouped with the Chedis, Matsyas, Karüshas, Sindhu pulindakas, 
Uttamas, Dasdrnas, Mekalas and Utkalas, the peoples who are described in the 
Markandeya Purana (Bharatakhancd) as Vindhyan ; the Vidarbhas who are once 
grouped with the Gomantas and Mandakas in the Mahabharata (VI. 4. 43), are 
again associated in the same text (VI. 4. 64) with the Rishikas, and both are 
located in South India, The Markandeya Purana, too, refers the Mahārāstras, 
Vaidarbhas, Dandakas, Mahishikas, Vanavāsikas, Mūshikas, I fawyas, and 
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Pulindas to Dakshinapatha. In the Ramayana (iv. 41. 8-11), as we saw, Avrā- j 


* vantī, Avanti, Vidarbha, Rishtika, Mahishaka, Matsya, Kalinga and Kausika are 
placed within the belt of the Vindhya, the Godavari, the Narmada and the 
Krishnabeni, while apart from them, we have mention of Andhra, Pundra, 
Chola, Pandya and Kerala (ibid., iv, 4. 12.). The association of Ašmaka (identi- 
hed by Bhattasvāmī. the commentator of the Arthašāstra, with Maharashtra), 
with Pāņdurāshtra, Goparashtra and Mallarashtra in the Mahābhārata (vi. g. 
44) is also noteworthy. To make a cosmos out of this chaos, one must suppose 
that the Rashtrikas and Bhojas as ruling races held territories in the Vindhya 
region to the north of the Godavari and Narmada, as well as farther south, 
between the Godavari and the Krishnabeni, and, on the whole, near about 
and around Patitthana, Pratishthana (modern Paithan), the then terminus of 
the South-western branch of the great Traderoute, And in these very regions 
we are to locate the tribal states of the Andhras and Parindas, 

So far as Asoka is concerned, he was just interested in particularly mention- 
ing those tribal areas, where it was difficult to propagate his noble messages, 
and to convert the inhabitants to the Indo-Aryan faith, especially to Buddhism, 
R.E. XIII adds two names, the Nābhakas and the Nabhaparnktis to the list 
of the North-western peoples, and two names, the Andhras and the Pārindas 
to that of the South-western races, The same edict introduces us also to some 
troublesome hill tribes called Atavyas (Ataviyo). i 

Who were they? Dr. Bhandarkar arbitrarily takes the expression Nábha- 
ka-Nabhapamti to mean the Nabhapaibktis of Nābhaka' (Ašoka, p. 40), in spite 
of the fact that he translates it (op. cit., p. 991) by “the Nabhakas and Nabha- 
pamktis.” On the false assumption that R.E. XIII has substituted ‘the Nābhaka 
and the Nabhapamktis lor the Gāndhāras in R.E. V, Jayaswal suggests : 
“These were cither neighbours of the Gāndhāras or some sub-divisions thereol. 
The Nabhapamktis (Nabhalines’) were like the Agrvasrenis, and the Three 
Yaudheyas or Three Sdlankdyanas, ie. a league ol the Nābhas. In one edition 
ol Asoka’s inscriptions they are called Nálblatina which may mean the Three- 
Nābhas.” The Shahbazgarhi variant Nābhitina is evidently a scribe's mistake 
for Nalhipantinam., Further, it is true that in the Ganapatha on Panini, iv. 
1. 112, the name Nabhaka is derived Irom Nablhaka and Aurnanabha [rom 
Ornanabha (evidently the name of a Rishi) or that in the same work on Panini, 


iv, 2. 53, the Aurņanābhas or Ūrņanābhas appear in the list of the Rajanyas,. 


Arjunayanas, cic. Even one may show that the Markandeya Purana mentions 
the Ūrņas as one of the Kirata races of Udichya. But where is the evidence to 
prove that the Ūrņanābhas were the Nabhas of the ‘woollen’ country, ie., of 
Gandhāra which ‘was famous for its wool? 

Bühler inclines to identify the Nabhaka with Nābhikapura which the 
Brahmavaivarta Purana locates in the Uttarakuru or some (rans-Himalayan 
region (Beitrage zur Erklarung Asoka-Inschrilien, p. 118), a suggestion which 
is weakened by the fact that, according to Ašokas edicts, the Nabhakas and 
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Nabhapaimktis were like the Yaunas and Kambojas North-western peoples witi- 
in Ašoka's empire. Mr. Govinda Pai (Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, p. ` 
36) draws attention to the Nabhakananas, who being a people placed by the 
Mahabharata (vi. 9. 50) in South India do not meet the requirement. The 
Mahabharata (ii. 8. 19) speaks of Nābhāga as a rājarshi, and Nabhaga is ¢vi- 
dently a local epithet like Aušīnari, used as a personal name. Among the 
Punjab States, Nabha preserves the name of Nabhaka of Ašoka's edict, and 
Patiala (Parnktipala) that of Nabhapamkti. There is every reason to believe 
that the Nābhakas and Nabhapamktis had their territories, then as now, in the 
Himalayan region, near about Kalsi in the District of Dehradun, where a com- 
plete set of Rock Edicts was engraved. According to Dr. Raychaudhuri (op. 
cit., p. 254), Nābhaka may probably be identified with Fa Hien's Napei-kea, the 
birthplace of Krakuchchhanda Buddha, about 10 miles south or south west of 
Kapilavastu. In the Nrisitnha Purana, Ch. 30, Nābhi is described as the para- 
mount ruler of the Himalayan region (ffimālayasyādhipater Nābher Rishabhan 
putro babhūva). The Shahbazgarhi variant Nábhi for Nābha is not without 
its importance in this respect. The extension of the Nabhaka and Nabha- 
parñkti States over the eastern plains of the Punjab might have taken place 
at a later date. In all probability the Nabhakas and Nabhaparmktis represented 
a group of Himalayan States, the Nabhaka or Nabhika having been the most 
important (Medini suggests mukhyanyipa as a synonym of nāblu). 

The Andhras and Parindas are two other peoples to be included in the list 
of apardntas. Apparently they are to be grouped with the Ristika-Petenikas 
and Bhoja-Pitinikas. That is to say, they are to be treated as south-westerners. 
As regards the first, all the copies of R.E. XIII agree as to the spelling of the 
name. But as regards the second, the copies range themselves into two groups, 
one giving the name as Pārinda or Pālinda, and the other as Pālada. ‘The 
Kalsi and-¥erragetH Pālada is phonetically the same name as Parada, as pointed 
out by Dr. Raychaudhuri (op. cit, p. 258 [.). IE the intended people are 
Paradas, they must be counted as north-westerners, inasmuch as the Markandeya 
Purana definitely locates them in Udichya along with the Aparantas, Gāndhāras, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, and the rest. In the Harivamša (1. 14) and the Vayu 
Purana (Ch. 88), too, the Pāradas who are otherwise described as muktakesi 
(‘those having dishevelled hair”), find mention ‘in a list of barbarous tribes 
(Miechchhajatayalt) along with the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Pahlavas, Khasas, 
Mahishikas, Cholas, Keralas, etc, Le., the tribes some of whom belonged to the 
north, and some to the south. Their association with the Andhras in R.E. XIII 
cannot but create a presumption in favour of their being south-westerners, a 
fact which is strengthened by the Girnār variant Pūrinda, and the Palida 
(=Palimda) of Sh and M. So far as literature is concerned, the people asso- 
ciated with the Andhras are called either Puņdras in the Ramayana (IV. 41. 12), 
or Pulindas in the Puranas, The name Pauņdras, too, is met with in the 
Puranas, In the same text of the Matsya Purana, the Pauņdras are distingutsi- 
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ed from the Pulindas, the former associated with the Vaidisas, Mekalas, and 
_ Gaunardas, and the latter with the Andhras, Sakas, Chūlikas, and Yavanas + 

(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 16), the Chūlikas and Yavanas being 
placed by the Markandeya Purana in Udīchya. The same Purana places the 
Pulindas in Madhyadeša, Dākshiņātya, as well as Aparānta. The Ramayana 
(IV. 41. 10-12) locates the Andhras, Pundras, Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas in 
the region below the Godavari. Vincent A. Smith takes the Andhras to be a 
Dravidian people, now represented by the large population speaking the Telugu 
language, who occupied the deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna. But it 15 
safer to think with Srinivas Iyengar that they were originally a Vindhya peo- 
ple, ‘whose territories extended from west to east down the valleys of the Goda- 
vari and the Krishna.’ | 

Even with the additional names supplied in R.E. XIII the intended Ašoka's 
list of apardntas or western peoples cannot be supposed to have been exhausted. 
The enumeration of peoples and countries in the Mahabharata, Bhishmaparva, 
IX. 38-70, according to Orddhwa (Northern) and Dakshina (Southern), Prāchya 
(Eastern) and Udichya, Uttarapatha (North-western) does not clear up the posi- 
tion of the aparāntas. The Markandeya Purana, however, expressly includes 
the following peoples in the Aparanta division: the Saurpārakas, Kālanadas, 
Dullas, Taliyakas, Karaskaras, Lohajanghas, Vāneyas, Rājabhadrakas, Košalas, 
Traipuras, Vaidisas, Tushāras, Tumbaras, Patavas, Naishadas, Pulindas, Susilas, 
Rūpamāns, Tāmasas, Kuruminas, Nāsikas, and other who are called Vai- 
vantara-Narmadas, Mārukachchhas (Pali Bharukachchhas:), Samaheyas, Sāra- 
svatas,Kachchhiyas, Surashtras, Avantyas and Aravudas. ‘Thus the first name 
in the list of western countries is Sūrpāraka (modern Sopara) which was really 
the chief town and port of what is called Sunāparānta (Majjhima-N., III, p. 
268 ; Sarhyutta-N., IV, p. 61), or simply Aparanta (Dipavarnsa, viii. 7; Mahā- 
varsa, xii. g; Samanta-pasadika, I, p. 67). Stnaparanta was in the Buddha's 
time a country on the western sea-board of India, the people of which were 
known to the early preachers of Buddhism as “herce and rude” (chandā pharusā), 
and it was at Sopara that one set of Rock Edicts was engraved. 
The Girnar set of Rock Edicts was engraved in Surāshtra, which 
the Markandeya Purana places in the Aparanta division. According 
to Ašoka's edicts, among the aparāutas one is to count even the Rishtikas and 
Rishtika-Paitrayanikas, the Bhojas and Bhoja-Paitrayanikas, the Andhras and 
Pārindas (Pundras, Pulindas *), in other words, the peoples including the Ata- 
vyas (Aļaviyo, R.E. XII) whom the Markandeya Purana locates in South India, 
iLe., India south of the Vindhya range and the Godavari. The Mahabharata 
(Bhishmaparva, IX), too, follows almost the same mode of enumeration in speak- 
ing of southern peoples and countries (janapada dakshiņā). The alignment of 
Ašoka's aparāntas or peoples placed near about the south-western end of the 
great Trade-route may be determined by the find spots of the following inscrip- 
tions: as for the north, the Rock Edicts at Girnar in Surāshtra, one copy of 
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M.R.E. at Bairāt in Jaipur State, Rājputānā, (ancient Viratapura, capital of 
Matsya), a second copy of the same at Rūpnāth in the District of Jubbulpore, 
Central Provinces, and a third copy at Sahasrām in Shahabad District, Behar ; 
and as for the south, the Rock Edicts at Sopara, one copy of M.R.E. at Palki- 
gundu near Kopbal in the extreme south-west corner of Hyderabad, another 
copy of the same at Maski in the District of Raichur, Hyderabad, called Mosangi 
as well as Mosage in some of the later inscriptions. a name reminding us of 
Mūshaka or Mūshika, and a third copy at Yerragudi in the District of Karnool, 
which lay just to the north of the then known Chola country, a little below the 
river Krishna which appears to have formed the southern natural boundary of 
the Andhra territory, and not improbably in the territory of the Parindas 
(Puņdras, Pulindas ;) traditionally associated together with the Andhras. The 
rock at Yerragudi bears also a complete set of Fourteen Rock Edicts, placed 
apparently within the reach of the Cholas, the Andhras and the Pārindas. 
Certain it is that to the south of the Krishna lay the southern province of 
Ašoka's empire placed in charge of the Āryaputra-in-Council. In the absence 
of any reliable data, it will be risky to identify the rock at Yerragudi with 
Suvarnagiri which lent its name to the seat of southern viceroyalty. If the 
southern province may be correctly supposed to have been constituted mainly 
of Vanavāsī and Mahisharāshtra Mahishamandala (ancient Mysore), one may 
with Dr. Mookerji locate Isila (Rishila) having in its neighbourhood three copies 
of M.R.E. and in the modern Chitaldrug District of Mysore in the land of the 
Vanavasikas, while one must yet wait for the discovery of at least one more copy 
of the same further south in ancient Mahisharashtra situated between Chola 
and Pandya, on one side, and Satiyaputra and Keralaputra, on the other. In- 
deed the traditional list of places in India to which Buddhist missions are claim- 
ed to have been sent under the auspices of Maudgalīputra Tishya and during 
the reign of Ašoka may well indicate the position of Ašoka's aparāntas, north 
north-western and south south-western peoples. The list includes such places 
in India as Kāšmīra Gandhāra, Yonarāshķra, Himavanta (Nābhaka-Nābha- 
parnkti), Maharashtra, Aparānta or Sūnāparānta, Vanavāsī (Isila), and Mahisha- 
rashtra. | 


11. Bhatamayesu baribhanibhiyesu anāthesu vudhesu hitasukhaye dhar- 
mayutaye apalibodāye : Lit, “for the good and happiness (and) lawful unfet- 
tering of the bhatamayas, the brākmana-ibhyas the helpless and the aged.” The 
Dhauli variant of bhatamaya is bhatimaya, and chat of vudha is mahālaka. The 
‘parallel statement in P.E. VII reads : vavomahdlakdnam anupatībati ya, bābha- 
na-samanesu kapana-valākesu va ddsa-bhatakesu sampatipati ya. Here the 
correspondence evidently lies between vud/a, mahalaka (R.E. V) and vavamahā- 
laka (P.E. VII); between anātha (R.E. V) and kapana-valāka ; between bambha- 
naibhiya (R.E. V) and bibhana-samana (P.E. VII); and between bhatamaya, 
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bhatimaya (R.E. V) and dāsa-bhaļaka (P.E. VII). But the question is—is the 
suggested correspondence justified in all the four cases? As for the first two 
cases, the proposed correspondence is fully justified, and as regards the last two 
cases, it is justified at least between half and half. Now, what about the other 
half? It is the same to say “the supportless" as to say “the poor and the 
wretched”; the same to say “the aged” as to say “those advanced in years, seniors 
by age”. The two expressions babhana-samana or samana-babhana and dasa- 
biataka are of frequently met with in other inscriptions as well. Bhandarkar 
(Ašoka, p. 342 E) climinates dāsa-bhataka from the Rock list by treating bhata- 
maya or bhatimaya as=Sk. bhritamaya, meaning “consisting of hirelings” and 
as an adjective to bambhanibhiya, “Brahmans and Grihapatis consisting of hire- 
lings”. There are various other suggestions, e.g, bhaļamaya=bhata-m-arya, 
"soldiers and warriors” (Bithler);—bhate-m-aya, “servants and masters” (Franke); 
=bhrita-m-ārya, “soldiers and their chiefs” (Mookerji). Raychaudhuri is inclined 
to suggest that here bhatamaya, which is=bhritya-m-arya, stands for “the Südras 
and the Vaisyas”, while bambhanibhiya which is=brākmaņa-ibhya stands for 
“the Drahmans and the Kshatriyas"; in other words, the two words denote the 
lour recognised castes or classes of the Indo-Arvan society. I differ from all 
except Buhler, whose explanation is nearer the truth. Bhandarkar is fully jysti- 
hed in pointing out that the Dhauli variant b/ati compels us to take bhata in 
the sense of “servants”, and prevents us from taking it in the sense of “soldiers”. I 
sce no phonetic difhculty in equating aya with arya, “Vaisyas”, or with drya 
“masters”, although according to Bhandarkar had the word been meant for 
ryv, it could have been aliya in Dh and not aya. As for taking the two words, 
bhata-m-aya and bankbhana-ibhiya, to denote the four varpas, we have the autho- 
rity of Patanjali (gloss on Panini, iv. 1. 63) to equate ibhya with Kshatriya, 
and that of any Sanskrit lexicon to equate aya with arya in the sense of Maisya. 
This would have given, no doubt, a good sense to say that Ašoka employed his 
D'urmamafvūmārras tor the welfare and protection of Hindu population in the 
tendorics of the Yaunas, Kāmbhojas and Gandharas and such other aparantas 
who had presumably adhered to a different social organisation of their own. 
But two points remain yet to be settled : is m in bhatamaya or bhatimaya eupho- 
nic, and is Patanjali’s meaning of ibhya universally accepted? In the Jaina Agama 
the word ibha stands lor ddhya or “the rich”, and, as Bühler pointed out, in 
Pali the scholiasts equate 1bbhd with gahapatika, ie., the Vaišyas. The Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad (I. 10. 1) mentions a locality of /bhyas, Ibhyagrāma, and Sam: 
kara takes the word ibhya to mean a chief or elephant-rider: ibha hasti, 
fam arhatīti isvaro hastyāroho vā. Here again Bhandarkar's objection remains 
valid, that the Dhaul: variant bhatimaya stands in the way of treating m as 
euphonic and equating bhatamaya (Girnār, bhatamaya) with any other word 
but bhritemaya. Both bhyitamayd and bhyitimaya (also bhatamaya) may be 
explained as meaning “one living on wages (karmamilyam)’. The suggestion 
made by me (ante, p. 28) that “Uhatamaya (G) may even be construed as a sandhi 
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of bhata (hirelings, servants) and amaya (slaves), derived from such an expres- 
sion as āmūya dasa in Jataka, VI, p. 285" is rather far-fetched. In support of 
my suggestion that here ¿hiya or ibhya stands for the Sramanas, reference may 
be had to the Samyutta-Nikāya, Devaputta Sarnyutta, iii. g. where we have 
mention of samana-bhahmana along with kapana, addhika, vanibbaka and 
yāchaka as persons deserving of royal and public charity, just as we find barm- 
bhanibhiya associated with andtha and vudha in R.E. V, and bābhana-samana 
associated with kapana-valāka and vayomahālaka as persons deserving special 
care and attention. Buddhaghosa offers the following comment on the expres- 
sion samana-bralhmana-kapanaddhiha-vanibbaka-yachakanam : Here the word 
samand means those appearing as ascetics, and brālunaņā, those claiming to be 
Brahmins by birth. These classes of Sramanas and Bréhmanas do not represent the 
truly saintly personages. The word kapaņā means those in a pitiful condition, 
the poor people suffering from bodily infirmity; addhikā, the street-beggars 
pathāvino); vanibbakā, those beggars who induce the public to offer alms and 
make gifts by proclaiming the merit that accrues from almsgiving and gilts ; 
and yāchakā, the beggars imploring the public to spare anything, however little 
and insignificant, 

Going by this explanation, we are to take the Brahmana-Ibhyas of R.E. V 
and the Brāhmaņa Sramanas of P.E. VIL in the sense of beggarly Brahmins and 
ascetics, and not the Bréhmanas and the Sramanas who were truly religious per- 
sons, Similarly by the andthas and vriddhas mahdlakas of R.E. V and kripaņa» 
varākas and vayo-mahallakas of P.E. VII we must understand all the four classes 
of beggars defined above. 


12. patividhānāye apalibodhāye mokhaye: One of the important 
functions ol the Dharmamahimdtras was to temper justice with 
mercy. . They were required to do something for the benefit of the prisoners 
(bamdhana-badhasa). The lile of a prisoner (furiso bandhanāgāre baddho), 
like that of a slave (dáso), is delineated asa state of woe by the Buddha in the 
Sāmaūūaphala Sutta, and release from a prison, like emancipation from servi- 
tude, is held out as a state of well-being : yathā bandhandgdram yathā dāsavyari, 
yathá bandhanā mokkham yatha bhujissam. The Buddha would congratulate 
a prisoner who gets his release without the payment ol ransom, without the loss 
of fortune (avyayena). The edict speaks of these three ways of giving beneiit 
to the prisoners : pafividhana, apalibodha, and mokha. According to R.E. VIII, 
patividhāna is just another word for Jirarnņa-batīvidhāna, “procuring of money. 
provision of money to pay the som, the firaņya (lit, gold, or gold coin) 
iypifying all media of exchange, pp. Khuddakapātha, Tirokudda Sutta : Airañ- 
ñena kayakkayam. The G and Sh variant of apalibodha is aparigodha. Dr. 
F. W. Thomas (J-R.A.S., 1915, p. 996) rightly equates parigodha with pari- 
griddia in the sense of “attached, entangled” being met with in the Divyāvadā- 
na (p. 354) Pali gedha meaning “desire”, “greed” or “worldliness”, In S.R.E. 
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1, however, palibodha carries with it the idea of parikilesa, “torture,” “coercion”. 
‘In Pali, we sometimes have rodha as a variant of gedha, which in rare instances 
means also a “cave”. Indeed, aparirodha would have better served as a variant 
of apalibodha, the opposite of palibodha, which means in Pali ‘a handicap’, ‘that 
which fetters’, restrains or restricts man’s liberty, freedom of movement, thougūt, 
speech and action”. Thus ‘unfettering’ is a good English rendering of apaii- 
bodha. Here, as well as in P.E. V, mokha stands for bandhana-moksha, ‘release 
from prison,, ‘delivery from jail’, cp. Bendhanamokkha Jātaka. In connection 


with patividhdéna, the important point to decide is whether the money was , 


needed for the ransom or for the maintenance of the family of a prisoner until 
his release. As for palibodha and parikilesa that were incidental to prison-lilc, 
Ašoka in his 5.R.E. I, says, “(There) is even a single man who suffers either 
arrest (palibodha) or torture (palikilesa). There occurs on that account a sud- 
den culmination in imprisonment (bamdhanamtika), and others, the blood» rela- 
tions (and) many people distantly related feel grieved.” The reason of having 
children to maintain weighed with Ašoka as an argument in favour of patter 
dhāna in the case of a prisoner, As regards apalibodha and aparikilesa, the 
following note is worth quoting from Mookerji (Asoka, p. 143):"On the whole 
subject of the unjust imprisonment (bandhana), execution (vadia), and torture 
(palibodha) of prisoners, it is interesting to note that Kautilya (IV. 8) also warns 
the Superintendent of Jails against these. He is liable to fines for confining 
persons in lock-up without declaring the reason (sariruddhakam anākhyāya 
charayatah); for putting them to unjust torture (karma-kdrayatal:); for denying 
them food and drink; for molesting them (pariklesayatah); and for causing 
their death (ghnatah).” According to Kautilya, a female prisoner was sometimes 
a victim of rape or molestation, But I cannot say with Mookerji: “Thus the work 
of Asoka's Dharmamahūmātras in respect of these matters lay with the superin- 
tendents of different jails in his empire, who were responsible for much unjust 
suffering for the people.” What is more likely is that Ašokas Dharmamaha- 
mātras were employed to exercise a general supervision over the whole of jail 
administration with æ view to the amelioration of the condition ol prisoners, 


13. anubarndha, anubadha, anubarndha (K): Jayaswal (J.B.O.R.S. IV, p. 144 b) 
has sought to explain this word in the sense of anubandhas or “grounds for 
relief” in the light of Smriti texts (Manu, viii. 126; Gautama, xii. 51; Vasishtha, 
xix. qi; Yājñavalkya, i. 367; also Kautilya, IV. 8). But neither the 
construction of the sentence nor the sense of anubanidha, anubadha or anubarh- 
dha is clear to me. I wish the sentence read like this: bamndhana-badhasa pati- 
vidhānāye apalibodhāye mokhāye cha viyāpaļāse tyay anubamdha paja ti va 
katābhikāle ti va mahdlake ti va (Dh), Ye has pajavi, K, pajava, Sh, prajava= 
prajāvān, ‘one having children” With the single exception of K, anubamaha 
or anubadha is without any suffix, and it compels us to treat it as the first word 
of the compound, an ubandha—pajāvi, anubanmdhapajā anubaddha-prajd, in 


, 
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which case the word must mean “those who are encumbered (lit. bound up) with, 
children’, an interpretation which is not permitted by pajāvi or pajāva as 
second word of the compound. In the absence of the reading anubamdham, 
it is difficult to treat anubamdha or anubadha as anything but part of a com- 
pound. Accordingly the bettertrendering of the sentence will be : 

“They are occupied for providing a person kept in prison with ransom, 
for his unfettering and for his release, this in the case of those encumbered 
with children, or those who have shown good conduct, or those who are aged.” 
The word anubaridlia-paja or anubamdha-pajavt, treated as a compound, admits 
of two other interpretations, as shown below. anubarndha-paja hatabhikale ma- 
hālake (Dh). Instead ot anubarndha*pajā, Ye has anubamdha-pajavi, and K, 
anubadhā pajāva. The Ye and K spelling of kaļābhīkāle is katūbhikāle. The 
G variant of mahālake is thairesu. Here we have an enumeration of apparently 
three special circumstances in which clemeney was to be shown to prisoners. 
The first is when the prisoners happened to be anubarndha-paja. We may take 
it that the intended spelling is anubarhdha, and not anubadha. According to 
the Amarakosha (Nānārtha-vārga), the word anubandha may mean mukhydnu- 
yāyī (mukhyarh pitrādikam anuyāyī) sišu, “a child partaking of the hereditary 
nature.” So anubaridha-pajé may be explained as meaning “children with a 
(criminal) heredity," and anubamdha-pajdva, as meaning “(naturally wicked) 
children and prisoners having children.” As for kaļābhikāla, Senarts compa- 
rison with the Vedic abhikyitvarih, ‘female demons who are bewitchers is inapt. 
The equation with kritābhichāra, ‘one on whom black arts have been prac- 
tised’, i.e., ‘one who has committed a criminal offence under the hypnotic or 
occultic influence of others’, may be allowed. The Arthasastra speaks of krityd- 
bhichara, where krityā and abhichdra are but two different forms of ‘charm,’ 
‘incantation’, in short, of black arts. But in Ašokan expression, the first word 
is definitely kata, kata or krita, and not krityā. 1 am for equating kafabhikdla 
with the Pali katādhikāra which phonetically as well as technically fits in with 
the Ašokan term, ¢p>—~dliammadhithane (Dh), dhamma-abhithane (Ye). As 
explained in the Jataka Commentary, katādhikāro, adhikārakato means pubbe 
katupakāro, ‘one who has rendered service in the past.” At Jataka, VI, p. 251. 
a king is advised to allow rest and pension ( pavihdram) to the domestic animals, 
the beasts of burden, in consideration of their incapacity for work due to old 
age and in that of the useful service rendered by them when they were strong 
in youth. The Asokan consideration of old age is expressed by the word malha- 


laka or thaira. As for kaļābhikāla applied to a prisoner deserving clemency, 
it cannot but mean in its equation =i h katādhikāra, ‘one who has acquired 
the right to clemeney by his previous conduct or good service” Let us see 
"what light thé Avírhašàstr ws on the point. Kautilya (II. 36. 56) expressly 
lays down:: “On the days to which the birth star of the king is assigned, as 
well as on full moon days, such prisoners as are young, old, discased, or help- 
less (andtha) shall be let out from the jail (bandhanāgāra); or those who have 
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of prisoners in — of the work rey have done (karmaņā), or of 
whipping inflicted upon them, or of an adequate ransom paid by them in 
gold (hiraņyānugraheņa). Whenever a new colinury is conquered, when an 
heir-apparent is installed on the throne, or when a prince is born to the king, 
prisoners are usually set free” (Shamasastry). Thus Kautilya’s term karma or 
the work done by the prisoners as a condition of release or clemeney well suits 
the above interpretation of katābhikāla. Hultzsch doubtfully reads the mean- 
ing of incurable illness into the Asokan word, which is without any justifica- 
tion. Bühler explains it in the sense of “overwhelmed by misfortune” from the 
use of the word abhikīrati (Jātaka IV, p. 125), meaning “oppresses, overpowers,” 
which, too, is evidently far-fetched, and not supported by any literary usage. 
The consideration of the young age of the offenders may be taken as suggested 
by anubamdha-prajā. The edict in question shows concern for the helpless 
and the aged. To ensure human treatment of slaves and servants and amelio- 
ration of their socio-economic condition must have been within the province 
of normal official duties of the Dharmamahdmatras, 


14. Patalipute cha bahirasu cha [nagaresu]: Lit, “at Pātaliputra as well 
as in outer towns,” the latter being, according to Mookerji, “the provincial or 
mutussil towns,” The statement in the edict in question is of interest as sug- 
gesting that Pātaliputra was the capital of Ašoka's empire. This, when read 
together with the introductory phrase, Piyadasī lājā Māgadhe, of the Bhabru 
Edict, suggests further that Pataliputra continued to be the Magadhan capital 
up ull the reign of Asoka, if not long after that. The Mahāparinibbāna Sut- 
tanta sets forth the circumstances that led to the fortification of the village of 
Pātaligāma on the right bank of the Ganges. It reveals to us names of the two 
Brahmin ministers of king Ajātašatru under whose personal supervision 
the city was being built up in the last year of the Buddha's life. The Pali 
Chronicles tell us that the capital was transferred by Udayin or Udayabhadra, 
the son and successor of Ajātašatru, from Rājagriha to Pātaliputra. Who 
christened the new city as Pātaliputra with Pātaligāma in its historical back- 
ground, we cannot say. Although the later Buddhist legends seek to fantasti- 
cally account for origin of its name, it is undeniable that it is the same kind of 
a place-name as Kesaputta, Seriyāputa, Satiyaputra and Keralaputra, In R.E. V, 
Ašoka is concerned to mention his capital and to refer to other Mofussil 
towns only in connexion with his orodhas and those of his brothers, sisters, 
and other kith and kin. As regards his own orodhās or avarodhanas, Mookerji 
(Asoka, p. 143 f.) observes: “in this connection we may instance the case of ` 
his wile, Devi of Vedisagiri, who, according to the Ceylon legends, permanently 
resided there, instead of coming to Pātaliputra to live there with her royal 
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” 
husband and children. Similarly, a second avarod/ana or harem of Asoka must 
have been maintained for his second queen, Karuvaki, the mother of Prince 
Tivara, at the city of Kaušāmbī.” 

This must not, however, be taken uncritically. The Pali legend regarding 
Asoka’s connection with Devi and her residence at Vidišā still needs corrobora- 
tion from the inscriptions. The fact of his having a separate establishment lor 
his second queen, Kāruvākī does not find mention in the legends ; it is just a 
surmise from a circumstantial evidence, namely, the engraving of the edict on 
the Kausambi pillar which bears other inscriptions of Asoka as well, The 
introductory clause of this edict is not decisive at all as regards its bearing on 
Kaušāmbī, and in this respect it differs entirely from that of the Kausambi 
copy of the Schism Pillar Edict. It was only by an accident that a copy of 
this edict was engraved on the Kaušāmbī pillar, and there is nothing to prevent 
us thinking that it was meant to be engraved elsewhere also. On the other 
hand, the edict under notice leads us to think that the second queens donations 
were not confined to one place, otherwise the direction “the Mahamatras every- 
where should be informed “(savata mahāmātā vataviyā) would have been mean- 
ingless. It is certain that Pataliputra and the Molussil towns are mentioned not 
only in connection with Ašoka's own orodhas but also in connection with the oro- 
dhas of his brothers, sisters and other kith and kin. In P.E. VII, he speaks of ail 
his orodhas without any place reference. The Vinaya Mahāvagga, 1. 1 and the 
Jatakas agree in telling us that kings, princes and other aristocrats had three 
residences, one for summer, one for winter, and one for the rainy season. How 
many residences Asoka had with closed female apartments and where these were 
situated, we have no means to know from his inscriptions. His main palace 
was situated, of course, at Pataliputra, probably with separate apartments for 
his different queens. 


15. savesu Olodhanesu (Dh): The same as to say savasi me olodha- 
nasi (P. E. VII): “in all my harems” (Hultesch); “in all (my) closed female 
apartments” (Bhandarkar); 1 prefer “in all my households”, “in all my domestic 
arrangements”, which is suggested also by Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 12). Evidently 
‘harem’ as an English rendering of orodha, Sk. avarodhana is inappropriate in 
R.E. V which in the same breath speaks also of the orodhas of Ašoka's sisters 
(bhagininam cha). We meet with the word orodha also in R.E. VI, where 
orodha denotes a structure of Ašoka's palace distinct from the bhojanasala 
(dining hall), gabhāgāra (bed-chamber), and vacha (promenade); it is to be 
distinguished also from the mahānasa (kitchen, R.E. I). Taking the container 
to stand for the contained in R.E. VI, 1 propose to translate orodha by “the 
inner circle of the royal household”, it being just another word for antah pura, 
Pali antepura. As appears from the Mūgapakkhā Jataka, the iti/dgdra, Sk. 
strydgdra was that part of the orodha where a king or prince was entertained 
with pranks and music by clever women (chaturitthiyo). According to the Paii 
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_ Aņdabhūta Jātaka, the institution of orodha originated from an idea of keeping 
women in seclusion. The purdah was strictly observed, except on festival days, * 
by ladies of all aristocratic families (Visākā-vatthu, Dhammapada-Commentary). 
As regards inmates of Ašoka's orodha, Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 12 ÍL) observes 
that in P.E. VIL, he first speaks of himself and his queens, and that immediately 
after his queens he refers to his avarodhana, a fact which may lead one to think 
that there were in his household ‘women other than his queens,’ his ‘left-handed 
wives,” ‘purdah ladies of lower status’, This is truc, but not to be construed 
from Ašoka's statement in P.E. VII: mama cheva devinam cha savasi cha me 
olodhanasi, which only suggests that Ašoka spoke of all his households with 
reference to himself and his queens. In the very next statement, we have 
mention of his sons (ddlakadnam). A stock phrase in the Jatakas (Mūgapakkha, 
Chandakumara, Vidhitrapandita, Vessantara) reads; orodha cha kumārā cha 
vestydnd cha brahmand, suggesting that the purdah ladies, children (H, boys), 
servants and Brahmans represented the principal inmates of an aristocratic 
household. The Vidhurapaņdita Jataka means wives and sons (puttd cha 
dūrā) by orodhā and kumūrā, and servants and maid servants (dāsī«dāsā) by 
vesiyand. ln a royal household only those among the purdah ladies who were 
formally married princesses passed as devis as a rule. The grown up princes as 
well as sons of aristocratic families had their separate domestic establishments 
either within or outside the parental residence. The omission of dārakas in 
R.E. V is significant, His daughters, if any, are simply ignored in the inscrip- 
tions. The Pali legend (Samanta-pasadika, 1) makes us believe that about the 
time of Ašokas conversion to Buddhism there were 16,000 opera girls serving, 
as concubines (natakitthiyo) in Ašoka's household besides his chief queen 
Asandhimitta, The term orodha denoted all the womenfolk of the royal 
household headed by the chief queen, including their little children and maid- 
servants, It is said of Asoka in the Mahavarnsa (V. 184) that on the first day 
ol formal consecration of the Asokarima he came there together with his orodha, 
together with his councillors, and surrounded by his large army (sahorodho sahā- 
machcho baloghapartvārito). 


16. bhatinarn cha me bhagininam cha c va pi arne natike: Here refer- 
ence is to the household of Asoka’s brothers, sisters and other kith and kin. 
It shows that Asoka had brothers and sisters more than one, if not several: 
precisely how many, it docs not indicate, The legends except one in Pali are 
reticent about his sisters, According to the Pali Chronicles, prince Agnibrahmā, 
husband of Sainghamitra, was Asoka’s nephew (bhagineyya, sister's son, Maha- 
varsa, V. 169). As regards his brothers, Mookerji (Asoka, p. 2 L.) rightly 
observes: “Ceylon tradition (as narrated in the Dipavatisa and the Mahavarinsa) 
makes Bindusara the husband of sixteen wives and father of 101 sons, of whom 
only three are named, viz., Sumana (Susima according to the northern legends), 
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the eldest, Asoka, and Tishya (uterine brother of Asoka), the youngest son. 
The mother of Asoka in the northern tradition is Subhadrangi, the beautiful 
daughter of a Brahman of Champa, who bore Bindusara another son named 
Vigatāšoka (Vītašoka), and not Tishya of the Ceylon books.” Dhammapala in 
his Theragāthā Commentary, as pointed out by Mr. Ç. D. Chatterji, distinguishes 
between the two brothers of Ašoka, viz., Tissa and Vitasoka (wrongly spelt 
Vītāsoka). The question is—how many of his brothers were alive when the edict 
in question was promulgated or does the statement in the edict falsify the 
Buddhist legends representing him as a fratricide? The Divyavadana which 
does not mention the total number of Bindusāra's sons, describes the war of 
succession as one between the two brothers, Susima and Asoka, while the Pali 
legends that give the total number, describe it as one “between Asoka on one 
side, and a coalition of all his g8 (half) brothers who made a common cause 
with their eldest brother Sumana, the yuvardja, and hence the lawful herr to 
the throne.” The two legends agree in stating that his uterine brother Tishya 
or Vītašoka alone was alive during his reign. According to Tāranātha, Asoka 
killed only six brothers. If there be any substance of truth in these three tradi- 
tions, and if the fact be that none but his uterine brother were spared, he 
could not have spoken of his brothers. But here he is concerned, not with 
his brothers but only with their households. The issue may be discussed on the 
evidence of other edicts, viz,, P.E. VII, S.R.E. I, and M.R.E. (Si, Bra, Ja). In 
the first, Ašoka speaks of his sons (dālakānar) and other devikumālas ; in the 
second, of Kumālas as Viceroys stationed at Tosali, Takasilā, and Ujeni ; and in 
the third, of the Ayaputa stationed at Suvamnagin. In the first, the force of 
the expression, “of my sons as well as of other devikumaras” is that Asoka's 
own sons, too, are to be counted among the princes of the blood royal. The 
same is to be inferred from Kautilya’s use of the expression devikumdral: in 
relation to the reigning kings cognates and sons (Arthašāstra, V. 6), sons and 
brothers (ibid, IX. 3). Here, too, the force of the expression "other" or "any 
other" is that the king's sons and brothers were counted among the devīkumāras. 
But Mookerji misconstrues the position of Asoka’s dārakas when he (Asoka, 
p. 9) takes them to be “the sons of a lower status called dālakas from the status 
of their mothers” as distinguished from “four princes serving as Viceroys in 
four different and remote provinces, and designated as Kumāras or Aryaputras.”’ 
According to P.E. VII, his sons were the devīkumāras in order of preference, 
the dārakas or putas in an endearing term having been mentioned as typical 
of princes of the blood royal, Mookerji upholds the view of Bühler in whose 
interpretation the dewikumdlas, or princes (lit, “queens’ sons”) “were not the 
sons of Asoka’s queens or devis, but of the queens and devīs of his father, and 
were hence his step-brothers (E.1,, II, p. 276; Asoka, p. 191). Not necessarily 
so, for, according to the Arthašāstra, the reigning king's sons, brothers, and 
others were to be counted among the princes of the blood. His brothers” sons. 
sisters’ sons, and daughters’ sons, too, were entitled to pass as devīkumāras. 
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M.R.E. (Si) and S.R.E. I lead us to distinguish between the Ayaputa (Āryaputra) 
and the three Kumālas. In the opinion of Fleet the former ‘was a vice regent 
who represented king Asoka for some time.’ Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 56 Í.) not 
only upholds this view būt argues: “[The Minor Rock Edict] was issued when 
Asoka was with the Buddhist Sarngha and visiting the different places of pilgri- 
mage. It thus seems that dryaputra here denotes the Yuvardja or crown-prince 
who carried on the administration during the temporary absence of Ašoka from 
his capital. It further seems that this Yuvarāja was stationed at Suvarnagiri 
in Rajagriha, the old capital of Magadha, just as the Yuvarāja of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty was posted at Vaisali, the old capital of the Lichchhavis, from 
whom practically the Guptas received sovereignty. The language, again, of 
the preamble of the Mysore copies is almost exactly the same as that of a 
Nasik Cave Inscription in which Gautamiputra Satakarni issues an order to his 
amatya at Govardhana. The former was the ruler, and similarly the À ryaputra- 
Mahāmātras of the Mysore edicts, being the vice-regent, formed naturally the 
ruling authority for the time being at least.” As for literary usages, he draws 
attention to the Khandahala Jataka in which the word ayyaputta signifies ‘a 
prince’, to the Vinaya Mahāvagga (VI) which supplies an exception in the sense 
that here the courtezan addresses the Lichchhavis who were rather rājans or 
rulers than rdjakumdras or princes as Ayyaputtā, and to the Svapna-Vāsavadattā 
of Bhasa in which the Vatsa king Udayana has been thrice addressed as Arya- 
putra. I differ. In the Vinaya Mahavagga the Lichchhavis addressed as Ayya- 
puttā are described as dahara or young, youthful. As Ganapati Sastri points 
out (Pratima-nataka, Introd., p. 42), in the Svapna-nataka of Bhasa, the Chamber- 
lain of Vāsavadatā's father respectfully addresses king Udayana as Aryaputra, 
and that appropriately because Udayana was really in the réle of a prince when 
he was in Avanti with the intention of marrying princess Vāsavadattā. We need 
not be astonished that in the Balacharita attributed to Bhasa, a Bhata addresses 
Vasudeva as Āryaputra (vide Raychaudhuri's op. cit., p. 261). In the Vessantara 
Jataka when the subking Vessantara refers to his father, he refers to him as 
ayyaka or Arya (ayyakassa me=mayham pituno), while his wife addresses him 
as Ayyaputta or son of her father-in-law. Accordingly if the preamble of 
M.R.E, (Si) be in the official language of Pātaliputra, the term Ayaputa must 
be taken to mean one of his brothers, and if it be in the official language of 
Suvarņāgiri, it must be taken to mean one of his sons. "The greater probability 
lies on the side of the first alternative. There was no hill at Rajagriha known 
at that time by the name of Suvarnagiri to justify Bhandarkar’s location. ‘There 
is nothing in M.R.E. to indicate that Asoka had to appoint a vice-regent for 
the time being to enable him to visit the different places of pilgrimage. The 
only place visited by him in the 1oth regnal year was Budhgaya which was not 
very distant either. As for the Kumdras as Viceroys the presumption must be 
in favour of Ašoka's own sons, the rājakumāras. In its favour one may cite 
such historical instances as the appointment of Bimbisāra as Viceroy of Anga 
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by his father Bhattiya, the appointment of Kunika-Ajatasatru as Viceroy of. 
Aga by his father Bimbisara, and the appointment of Asoka as his father's 
viceroy in Avanti (the designation implied in ,the expression Avanti- 
rattharh bhuñjanto pitarā dinnam = attano, Mahavamsa, VIII. 8 and 
pitarā dinnar rajjam Uyjeniyam, Mahavarnsa, V. gg). The Divyavadana 
instances the case by the fact of deputation of Asoka by his father as 
his personal representative to Takshašilā to quell the revolt against the mal- 
administration of his brother Susima. The legends concerning Ašoka's sons, too, 
favour this presumption, e.g, the Divyāvadāna story of deputation of Kuņāla 
by Ašoka as his personal representative to Takshašilā to quell a revolt among 
the subjects; Kalhaņa's mention of Jalauka as Ašoka's son and successor in 
Kāšmīra ; and Tāranāthā's mention of Virasena as Ašoka's son and successor 
in Gandhara. Referring to the 4th year of Ašoka's abhiseka, the Mahavatnsa 
(V. 171, 201-2) tells us that the Uparājā prince Tissa who was Ašoka's uterine 
brother having renounced the world, the king proposed to appoint his sister's 
son and son-in-law Aggibrahma as the crown prince, and he, too, having been 
inclined to a life of renunciation, the offer went at last to his son Mahinda who 
for the same reason declined it. What happened after that the Chronicles do 
not say, The impression left behind is that the post went abegging. But it ts 
evident from the Mahavarnsa alone (Ch. V) that Ašoka's mother, queens, 
brother's wife, married daughter passed as devis, and brother, son, brothers 
son, and sister's son were en@tled to the designation of Kumara, in which case 
it is dificult to say whom the king had actually meant by the three Kumāras. 
On the other hand, Mookerji (Asoka, p. 124) opines, “At any rate, the princes 
of his inscriptions whom he refers to as his viceroys need not be taken to be 
all his sons”; he would rather take them to be all-his brothers (Asoka, pp. 6, 
144), and argue his case thus on the assumption, no doubt, that S.R.E. I 1s 
earlier in date than the Fourteen Rock series: “Awmdras or Aryaputras, princes 
of the roval family, were posted as viceroys or governors in the cities men- 
tioned, viz., Ujjayini, Takshašilā, Tosali and Suvarnagiri, but these princes are 
not mentioned as being Asoka's sons. Where Asoka refers to his own sons 
and descendants, he uses the expression like putrā cha potrā cha prapotra cha 
Devānarīpriyasa ... as in R.E. IV, Girnar, or me putra pota cha prapotra cha 
in R.E. VI, ib. Thus the princes that are referred to here as vicerovs must be 
taken to be Asoka's brothers, and not his sons. That one of his brothers named 
Tissa was appointed as his viceroy in 270 B.C., and continued as such up to 
266 B.C., we know from the Mahāvarisa (v. sg, 171). According to Asokan 
chronology as worked out [by Mookerji], the date of this edict [S.R.E. I] would 
be 259 B.C. when Asoka would be 45 years, but not the father of so many 
“sons old enough to be his viceroy. The only known son was Mahendra, but 
he became a monk as early as 264 B.C....... The other known son of Asoka 
who was appointed as his viceroy and posted to Taxila is Kuņāla according to 
the Divyāvadāna, but the date of his birth is worked out to be 263 B.C. and 
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of his appointment as Viceroy at Taxila, 295 B.C. No doubt Asoka might 
have one or two sons who in 257 B.C. were eligible for viceroyalty, taking the 





minimum viceregal age for viceroyalty to be 18, at which age Asoka himself 


was sent out by his father"as his viceroy to Ujjayini.” 


Mookerji's finding is in some sense or other all right, but the argument 
on which it is based is faulty. It is not quite correct to say that in R.E. IV, 
and VI Asoka spoke of the present state of things when he expressed a certain 
wish of his with reference to his sons, grandsons, great-grandsons, and other 
descendants alter them, in short, pajá or ‘progeny,’ ‘offspring’ (R.E. V) until 
the destruction of the existing world-system. The statement in R.E. XIII to 
the effect: puta papotd me asu, “(whosoever) may be my sons (and) great- 
grandsons” clearly shows that here Asoka was thinking of what should come 
to pass after his death, and not in his life-time. All these statements were in- 
tended to convey the same sense as the phrase putdpapotika or charmdama-suli- 
yika in P.E. VIL and Sanchi Pillar Edict. No inference should be 
drawn from these except that when the edicts concerned were promulgated 
Asoka had every possibility of having a long line of successors through sons, 
grandsons and great-grandsons. When he spoke of his oredhas and of those 
of his brothers and sisters and other kith and kin in R.E. V, he made no 
mention of his dālakas nor of other devikumālas. Thus in R.E. V he kept 
in view only elderly persons ranking with him in domestic relationship, while 
in P.E. VII they pass out of consideration and the yaunger generation of princes 
of the blood royal ranking with his sons come into importance. The situation 
changed in an interval of 1% years between the date of promulgation of R.E. V 
and that of P.E. VII. In between the two one must place the Queen's Edict 
which introduces us to his second queen Kaluvaki and her son Tīvala. He 


had his first queen, the queen consort whom the Pali legend calls Asandhimitia, . 


and probably sons by her, but neither she nor her sons find mention in the 
inscriptions. The Pali tradition is untrustworthy in so far as it tends to create 
the impression that the Vaisya lady Devi was the only wile of Ašoka, while 
he was the viceroy or provincial ruler of Avanti. He must then have his 
orodha consisting of his wives and children and left-handed wives and children. 
According to Pali legend (Samanta-pasadika, I; Mahavatnsa, V. 85-80), his 
orodha up till the fourth year of his abhiseka consisted of his chief queen 
Asandhimitta and sixteen thousand singing women (aggamahesi Asandhimitta, 
soļasa-nātakitthiyo). This was presumably his orodha at Ujjeni, the official 
headquarters of the province of Avanti, besides one at Vidisā where his Vaišya 
wife Devi resided. Thus if he were appointed by his father as his viceroy for 
Avantī when he was cighteen years old, it is not impossible that he had sons 
even at the time of his accession or coronation eligible for viceroyalty. But the 
real state of things is not disclosed to us. In the matter of appointment of 
crown princes and viceroys in a monarchical constitution the sons of the reign- 


ing monarch got preference as a rule, The early Indian inscriptions do not 
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supply any exception to this rule, literary tradition does. The Jatakas preserve , 
several instances of appointment ol younger brothers as wparājas or crown 
princes. According to Buddhist legends of Asoka, his younger uterine brother 
was at first appointed as crown prince. The Pali tradition gocs to show that 
the vacant post was offered successively to his nephew (sister's son) and son-in-law, 
and son, Thus princes of the collateral lines, too, were eligible for the post. 
Kautilya, too, prescribes: (a) “cognates, princes and other chiefs of the royal 
family may be employed in works such as the capture of a chief who, employed 
as a commander of a fort or the tracts of wilderness, has turned inimical along 
with a strong band of supporters ; or they may be sent on an expedition full of 
difficulties; or to visit the family of the kings friend” ($hamasastry's Transl. 
p. 283); (b) "When a son, or a brother, or any other person of the royal’ family 
attempts to seize the kingdom, he should be won over by holding out hopes ; 
when this is not possible, he should be conciliated by allowing him to enjoy 
what he has already seized ; or by making an agreement with him; ....... * 
(Ibid, p. 375). 

The households of Ašoka and those of his brothers, sisters and other kith 
and kin, situated at Pātaliputra and in outlying towns, are mentioned in R.E. 
V in connection with the distribution of charities ; and the same as to his sons 
and other princes of the blood royal as mentioned in P.E. VII. Unless his 
brothers were then alive, at least some of them, and held important positions, 
it would be difficult to account for the prominence accorded to them. It is 
very likely that in the earlier part of his reign, they and those among the 
nearest relations ranking with them acted as the trusted personal representatives 
and high official agents, while during the latter part they were replaced by his 
sons and other princes of the blood royal ranking with them, the Kumara 
viceroys of S.R.E. I having been mostly, if not all, his sons. It ts, of course, 
quite possible to speak of the households of one’s brothers cven when they are 
all dead and gone. What is more probable under the circumstances is that at 
the time of promulgation of R.E. V his brothers were still the recognised heads of 
their households, and not their sons. 


As to R. E. VI :- 


1. vachasi, vrachaspi: The Asokan term wacha or vracha is the Prakrit 
equivalent of either S. vraja or varchas. In the Shahbazgarhi text of R.E. VI, 
the verbal form vracheyam, a variant of gachheyam, yeham, leaves no room for 
doubt that vracha—=vraja (to go). Again in R.E. XII, we have mention of vracha- 
bhumikas as a class of high officials who along with the Dharmamahdmdatras 
and Siryadhyaksha mahāmātras, and others were employed to encourage 
tolerance among different religious sects, Here, too, uracha is obviously=vraja, 
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R.E.VI speaks of five items of personal enjoyment in the daily life of the king, 
of five occasions when he was expected to observe privacy and not to attend to 
state affairs. All but the, first are stated in terms of structure or space, and 
the first alone, bhur jamdnasa, “while eating,” in terms of time. But in Ašoka's 
statement we have a good corroboration of Alexander's philosophy maintaining 
that there can be no idea of time which does not involve the idea of space, 
and vice versa. In Ašoka's case, the expression savari: kālam, “all times,” im- 
plies the idea of savata, “everywhere,” and vice versa. Thus to say “while I 
am taking my meal” is the same as to say “when I am in the dining hall” 
(bhojana-sālā j. 

The bhojanasālā (dining-hall) was a distinct structure of the royal palace. 
So were the orodha (antaļi purva, closed female apartment), the gabhāgāra (bed- 
chamber), and the vacha or vracha. Up to vracha the king must be supposed 
to have been within the precincts of the palace. The vinīta was the convey- 
ance carrying him to the uyána or pleasance, while the uyāna itself lay some- 
where outside the palace and at some distance from it. What was, then, 
vracha? Some of the later Sanskrit lexicons suggests nāfaka, “opera”, “drama- 
tic performance", as a synonym of varchas. This would very well suit the 
Ašokan context (ante, p. 45, Ln. 4). but unfortunately the synonym is nor sup- 
ported by any known literary use. On the other hand, the Asokan texts 
compel us to equate vracha with vraja. In Bengal, the name yatra which may 
be construed as synonym of vraja is applied to the dramatic performances 
without scenic effect. The Ardhamāgadhī vachcha is equated with Sk. vratya, 
muni ti vachclie, a sage is to be known by his religious practice. Accepting 
this equation, one might explain the Ašokan word vrachaspi as meaning “when 
I am engaged in the performance of a daily religious duty.” But this does not 
tally with other items of royal enjoyment (upabhoga), and vachcha cannot be 
taken to signify a structure or something spatial. There is a suggestion to the 
effect that vracha may be taken to mean “the latrine”, but the Pali word for 
latrine is vachcha-kuti, and there is also no literary usage to justify the render- 
ing of wrachaspi by “when I am obeying the call of nature.” Further, the very 
idea of attending to the people's business even from the latrine is not only 
far-fetched but gruesome. Fracha equated with vraja offers us a choice between 
the walk, the mews, and the enclosure (Giribbaja, Girivraja being=Giri-parik- 
khepa). The walk and the enclosure may be connected together in the render- 
ing: “when I am in the palace enclosure for a walk.” As for the mews, going 
by the prescription in the Arthašāstra, one might suggest when the king went 
to inspect the elephants, horses, chariots and infantry and to circumambulate 
the cow with a suckling calf and the bull. 1 prefer ‘promenade’ implying the 
king's private walk within the palace compound, being entertained by music 
of the ganikds and watching the playful behaviour of beasts and birds, The 
promenade might also serve as the place from which the king mounted the 
vinita (chariot, clephant or horse). The close correspondence between the, 
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Jātaka list of five royal upabhogas and the Asokan enumeration of six such occa- 

sions creates undoubtedly a strong presumption in fayour of taking vracha 

somehow or other to refer to the opera house or entertainment hall of the royal 
. 


palace. 


ssSvinītamhi, vinitasi: VFhe word vinita means, according to Mookerji, 
“religious exercise.’ He takes the locative form of the word to mean when 
"Ašoka would study Vinaya in his Vinita instead of "švādhyāya or worship of 
Agni.” He argues his case thus (Asoka, p. 145 f): “I adopt the meaning of 
Senart, in accordance with which the idea that all these words single out the 
different places with which are associated the different functions of his domestic 
and private life, viz, cating, sleeping, company of females, walking about in 
the gardens (udyānesu) or his farm, and last but not least important for Asoka, 
his religious exercise. In this edict, Asoka declares that public life has, how- 
ever, the right, and can pursue him even into his home, and leisure and privacy. 
Some scholars (Vidhusekhara, LA. xlix, p. 33. and Ojha) take vraja to mean 
a short journey, and vinita, a long one, involving a succession of conveyances 
and relays of horses, param parāvāhana, as Amarakosha puts it} Prof. Vidhu- 
sekhara cites an apt passage from the Rathavinita Sutta of Majjhima Nikaya 
where it is stated that for King Pasenadi’s journey on urgent business from 
Savauhi to Saketa, seven ratha-winitas (lit, ‘the chariots to which are yoked the 
horses that are well-trained and of good race’ (Buddhaghosa). ....lt may be 
noted that Kautilva (II. 33) mentions a class of chariots called vainayika or 
training chariots. 1 still adhere to my own meaning which is supported by 
Kautilya’s statement of the kings duties which included svddhydya (religious 
study),-evening prayers (sandhyām upāsīta), and receiving benedictions from 
preceptors, etc, and solitary meditation (sāstramiti kartavyatūm chintayet), for 
which the vinīta, the place tor such religious duties, was necessary. Kautilya 
and the edict agree in other points, too, e.g, orodhana of the edict correspond- 
ing to šayīta ol Kautilva ; bhum jamänasa to sndnabhajana ; uyānešu to svaira- 
vilāra ; and vraja, which is implied in the King’s inspection of his horses, ele- 
phants, chariots and infantry ,.... Corresponding to vinita, Kautilya also refers 
Lo upasthāna (sanctuary) and Agnyagdra (room of sacred fire), where the king 
with his preceptors would deal with religious and other matters (Kautilva, 1. 
1g).' Against Dr. Mookerji, 1 may point out that the correspondence between 
Kautilya and the edict is not so close as that between the Jataka (V, p. 506 £.) 
and the edict, the very order of upalbhogas, and not of duties, being the same : 


2 | 1) bhojana > < bhurmjamana ; 
2) kilesa > <orodha ; 
| | 3) sajana > <cgabhāgāra ; 
t Mu 4) turiya — < vacha (?); 
eit 5) uyyana > <vinīta, uyana. 
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He has not been able to cite any authority whatever to establish that the 
word vinita was ever employed in the sense of a place for religious or any other 
training. The word vinita usually means ‘the well-trained”, and the adjective 
‘well trained’ is applicable to any vehicle or conveyance, chariot, horse or ele-. 
phant. And we have actually*the technical term ratha-vinita in Pali to denote 
‘a well-trained chario, ie., `a chariot to which are yoked the horses that are 
well-trained and of good breed’ (vinita-assa-yutto ratho), as Buddhaghosa defines 
it. By winita we are hot. to think of a relay drive of well-trained chariots, 
which is not permitted by the text of the edict. The idea of a relay drive is 
clear, no doubt, from the Pali description of Pasenadi's journey from Savatthi 
to Sāketa, and back by means of seven rathavinītas. The edict speaks of a 
single drive to the pleasure-garden, and the well-trained vehicle which might be 
either a chariot, or a horse, or an elephant. The Dhammachetiya Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya gives an account of king Pasenadi’s chariot drive to 
Nangaraka, the Kosala Samyutta of king Pasenadi's going out of the city of 
Sayattht on the back of an elephant, and the Sāmaūūūaphala Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya of king Ajātasattu's visit to Jivaka’s mango-grove by a processional 
ride on elephants. The vinīta of the edict implies not exactly a long journey 
but a drive or trip to the pleasance outside the palace area, may be in the 
suburb of the city, Similarly the vacha of the edict does not imply a short 
journey ; it may at the most imply a gentle walk within the palace compound. 


4. dapakath va sravapakam va: Hitherto translated by “a donation or 
a proclamation.” According to Mookerji (Asoka, p. 147), the dāpaka is exem- 
plihed by the inscriptions recording Ašoka's grant of cave dwellings to the 
Ajivikas, and the srāvāpaka by the M.R.E. embodying his sāūvāfita sāvaņa. 
Ojha in his Hindi edition of the edicts, suggests that “the two words [dapaka 
and srāvāpaka| might mean the officers connected with the royal benefactions 
(the Almoners), and with the proclamations of the roy The 
Arthasastra (II. 7) mentions the dapaka as one | 
fixed and collected the amount of taxes payable by the dāyaka or Lax-payer, 
Tir some ot the Copper-p ‘plate grants of the Gupta Age we have mention of the 
Ajfid-dapaka as an officer who gave the order for making the grant in question. 
The sva@vapaka as an official designation is not found elsewhere. At first sight, 
dāpakar and srāvāpakam are each in apposition with yam in yaf) kimchi 
mukhato āīapayāmi. But the causative verb diiapaydmi has two objects, viz. 
yam and dāpakan srāvāpakam. In the next clause, too, we have two objects 
in ya āchāyike and mahāmātresu. Thus the statement is in favour of treating 
dipaka and srāvāpaka as officers. 









4- ya kimchi mukhato afapayami svayarn: “whatsoever order I myself 
verbally give.” This indicates that the king under the Maurya constitution 
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as it prevailed in Ašoka's time was the source from which thé official orders | 
emanated and were issued, and that these were issued at first orally or verbally. 
But these were subject to discusssion in the Parisā. In commenting on the 
king's right and power to issue such orders expecting that these will be obeyed, 
Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, H, p. 146 [.) cites the authority of the Sukranitisara, 
II. 291, 292, according to which : 


alekhyasājūāpayati hyalekhyam yat karoti yalı | 
vajakyityam ubhau chorau tau bhyitya-nyipati sada | 291 
nyipa-samchihnitam lekhyam nripas tan na nyipo nripah 292 


“A king or an officer who orders or does a business of state without a 
lekhya (official document) are both thieves at all times.” 

“The document signed and sealed by the king is the king and not the 
king himself.” 

And he characteristically observes: “As a written lekhya became really 
the order of the Ministry on account of the routine, a king who wanted his 
personal orders to be observed must take recourse to oral commands and 
requests, And when an oral command was issued, according to the constitu- 
tion implied here, the officers had to deal with the command of a thief in law, 
and to the anointed king in flesh and blood trouble was a certain consequence. 
We have, thanks to the inscriptions of Asoka, an immortal evidence of this 
trouble. Ašoka issued orders regarding his proclamations and sermons (sāva- 
kam) and gilts (dépakam), and the Parisā (Council) discussed the orders and 
shelved them. The angry monarch orders that he should be informed when 
his oral orders are rejected.” ae 

The weak point in Jayaswal's argument is that he argues back from the 
Sukranitisara, a very late work, to prove his case. There is nothing in Ašokas 
statement in R.E. VI to indicate that either he was angry or he had reason to 
be so from rejection of his verbal orders by the Council of Ministers. The idea 
of rejection is based upon a misinterpretation of the Asokan term nijhati (vide 
note on Parisā below). It was no easy task in the absence of easily available 
writing materials in Ašoka's time to issue a written order scaled by the king. 
The whole of Indian literature was being orally handed down at this time. 
Writing was sparingly used, as convincingly shown by the late Professor Rhys 
Davids (Buddhist India, Ch. VI). for the official purpose only. The lipikara 
of Asoka was not precisely the lekhaka of the Arthašāstra ; he was the engraver 
of letters in clay, wood or stone, and not a writer with ink on birch bark, palm 
leaves, or pieces of leather and paper. The whole atmosphere is sull that of 
verbal communication, and that is breathed by Asoka’s inscriptions that abound 
with the expressions vataviyā, “should be told” (S.R.E. I, II, Queen's Edict); 
»uchati tesari, “should be verbally explained to them”; etc. He speaks indeed 
of ikā lipī, "a copy of the document” in the Sarnath copy of the Schism Pillar 
Edict, but here the copy means a copy of the inscription incised on a piece 
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ol wood or stone, He was the supreme authority of the administration to 
instruct or direct the high officials, the mahdmatras everywhere, as to how to 
record the donations made by his second queen (Queen's Edict), how to broad- 
cast his proclamations (M.R.E., Ye), and how to communicate his wishes to his 
Rajjukas (P.E. IV). In the two Separate Rock Edicts he boldly states, either 
addressing the City Judiciaries or the Viceroy-in-Council : “Whatsoever I per- 
ceive (as good), that I wish, intending—I would fulfil (iv) by action and achieve 
by definite means, And this is considered by me to be the chief means (namely), 
that which in this matter is the instruction to you.” This could not have been 
the statement of a monarch if he were not conscious of his absolute power. 
The position of the Ministry was not so much stabilised then as to curb his 
personal authority in the matter of administration and administrative changes. 
He lionised the entire field. If the Ministry played any part, it was a minor 
one,—the second fiddle. 


5. wivādo nijhati vā: “a dispute or an amendment” (Hultasch); "a division 
of opinion or total rejection” (Jayaswal); “a debate or deliberation” (Mookerji); 
“opposition or argumentation” (Bhandarkar). I prefer “difference or agrec- 
ment.” With Bühler nijhati is “fraud”, with Liiders and F. W. Thomas 
“adjournment”, with Jayaswal “total rejection” (nikshapti), and with Woolner 
“meditation (nidhyapti), reconsideration, adjournment or appeal” Mookerji 
and Bhandarkar have admittedly accepted the technical sense of nijhati, Pali 
nijjhatti, suggested by me in 1928. The Sanskrit phonetic equivalent of mij- 
jhatt is nidhyapti, and not nikshapti. In the Pali Nikayas, Majjhima, I, 
Kosambika Sutta, and Anguttara, I, Parisavagga, precisely as in R.E. VI, the 
word nijjhatti occurs in connection with vivāda in a Parisa (ante, p. 38). In 
both the contexts, the two words, vivāda and nijjhatti signify two opposite 
states Of things, whether of disagreement in views or of agreement after proper 
deliberations, after a sober consideration of different points of view reasonably 
stated by each member of the Council or Assembly. Buddhaghosa explains the 
word vivāda as meaning viruddho vādo, “contradictory or contrary views”, and 
defines the term nijjhatti as atthañ cha kavanan cha dassetvā aññamaññarh jand- 
panam, "making the points of view known to one another by stating facts and 
reasons. The Anguttara Nikaya, iv, p. 224 records the Buddha's pronounce- 
ment: ujjhattibalā bālā, nijjhattibalā paņditā, making mention of two other 
balas or capacities in the sequel, namely, patisarhkhana ( — pachchavekkhana, 
reviewing, revising, reconsidering), and khanti (—adhivdsana, enduring, for- 
bearing). Here nijjhatti stands as an antithesis to ujjhatti which Buddhaghosa 
defines thus: yam asuko idan cha idañ cha aha mam so āha, na annan ti 
evan ujjhānam, “that which this man said to me, this and that, not to 
any other person,—an outcry like this.” In this context the Pali scholiast 
defines nijjhatti as: na ida, cetah nām’ ctam ti atthanattha-nijjhdpanam, 
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“making the other side consider a fact and that which is not a fact, pointing ` 
out—the matter is not that, it is this.” Here we ‘are to think not so much of 
the process of the debate or deliberation as of the final «esult of it, of the actual 
condition which has come to prevail, as suggested by the verb samto, samtam 
which cannot be equated with Pali santo, ‘the tranquil’, as in the Dhamma- 
pada verse santo have pavedayanti. The word nijhati occurs also in P.E, VH 
as signifying one of the two means of promoting the cause of piety, and its 
verbal forms nijhapayisamti and nijhapayitave in P.E. IV, in a different techni- 
cal sense. ' 


6. mahāmātresu : “to the Mahāmātras", lit, “among the Mahamatras. 
Here they are introduced in connection with the entrusting of certain urgent 
state business which is not specified. All the high officials of Ašoka appear to 
have borne the common designation of Mahāmāta, Mahāmatta or Mahamatra 
which literally means ‘one of great measure,’ ‘a magnate’. The Vinaya Sutta- 
vibhanga (Bhikkhu-vibhanga, I. 2) mentions the Pathabyārājā (King Overlord), 
the Padesarājā (Monarch of a particular kingdom), the Mandalika (Subkings), 
the Antarabhogikā (Chiefs of buffer-states), the Akkhadassaé (Judges), and the 
Mahāmattā (Mahāmātrās) in the list of ruling authorities, persons vested with 
royal powers (rājāno). A similar gradation of rulers, ministers and officers is 
met with in the Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, which, however, distinguishes 
between the Mantrins, Dhisachivas (<Matisachivas) and Karmasachivas, on the 
one hand, and the Mahāmātras as pradhānas or departmental heads, on the 
other. In P.E. VII, too, the Malhāmātras are bodily distinguished as mukhas 
(mukhyas) or heads of departments. As Mookerji (Asoka, p. 107) points out, 
in the Arthašāstra, “the Mahāmātra figures as a minister (I. 10, 12, 13), and 
as the chief executive officer of a city under the title Nāgarika-mahāmātra 
(IV. 5), while his power and influence will be evident from the fact that the 
seditious mahāmātra is a cause of much concern to the king.” In the Maha- 
bharata, the Mahāmātra appears in the rôle of a warrior seated on the 
back of an elephant, i.e., as a hastipakddhipa in the language of Dharam. Just 
as in the Arthāšāstra (II. 5), so in the Vinaya Pitaka and the Amarakosha, the 
Mahāmātras are distinguished from the Judges (Dharmasthas, Akshadarsas). 
According to the Arthašāstra (II. 5), the Dharmasthas and the Mahāmātras had 
their offices in buildings called Dharmasthiya and Mahāmātrīya respectively. 
It is still undecided whether or not the Rajjukas corresponding in some respects 
to the Dharmasthas of Kautilya are kept distinct altogether in the edicts from 
the Mahāmātras. Buddhaghosa defines the Mahdmdtras as (hānantarap- 
pattā mahā-amachchā, “the great officials occupying different ranks and posted 
to different places.” He explains the designation as implying cither Magadha- 
ratthe Mahāmatto mahatiyā issariyamattāya samannāgato, “the great official in 
the kingdom of Magadha, vested with a large measure of royal power", or 
Magadha-rañño Mahāmachcho, “the highest officer of the Magadha king.” 
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(Samanta-pasadika, Dutiya ‘Parajika-vannana). In point of fact, the Magadha- 
mahāmatta is the epithet applied in Pali to Varshakāra who was a Brahmin 
chief minister of king Ajitasatru of Magadha (Dīgha-N., I, p. 72 É). 


In Pali literature, the designation Mahāmatta alternates — Mahamachcha, 
Sk. Mahāmātya ; it generally occurs in association with the rulers of Magadha, 
Bimbisāra and Ajātašatru, and rarely in connection with the ruler of Kosala, 
king Prasenajit. It is conspicuous by its absence from the Past Anecdotes of 
the Pali Jatakas including the gāthās. The designation has enjoyed prominence 
in the inscriptions of Asoka in which he has passed as the Magadha or Magadhan 
king (lājā Māgadhe, Bhabru Edict). As regards later Indian inscriptions, it 
certainly occurs in two inscriptions of the Šātavāhana and Scythian period 
(Liiders’ List, Nos. 937, 1144). and doubtfully only in the Sohghaura Copper- 
plate: Savatiyanarh mahamatanam (of or for the Mahāmātras of Srdvasti) as I 
read it (Annals of Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., xi, i, 1940). The designation Rajjuka, 
too, as noted by Raychaudhuri (op. cit., pp. 431, 436), is met with in two other 
inscriptions of the same period (Lūders List, Nos. 416, 1195). 

The Pali Canonical texts familiarise us with the following official designa- 
tions (cf. F. W. Thomas, ]-R.A.S., 1914, p. 389): 


(1) Mantino Mahāmāttā (Kosala-samyutta, HI. 5), the Mahāmātras as 
ministers, the two Brahmin Magadha Mahāmātras, mentioned in the Mahāpari- 
nibbāna Suttanta, being no other than Mantri-mahdmatras ; 

(2) Sabbatthaka-mahāmatlā (Vinaya Mahāvagga, VI), the Mahāmātras 
“in charge of general affairs” (Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 168); 

(3) Fohārika«mahāmattā (Vinaya Chullavagga, VI), the Mahāmātras as 
administrators of justice ; 

(4) Sendndyaka-mahdimatta (Vi imava Mahāvagga, I), the Mahdmdtras as 
generals ; 

(5) Gaņaka-mahāmaltā (Lakkhaņa-Suttanta, Digha III), the Mahāmātras 
as accountants ; 

and (6) Antepura-upachārakā Mahāmāttā (Vinaya Chullavagga, VII), the 
Mahāmātras in charge of the inner apartments of the royal palace, obviously the 
same as Orodhaanahdamatté associated with the home-guard (balakdya) :orodha- 
mahāmatta-balakāyādīsu (Fapaūchasūdanī, under Ratthapala Sutta). Buddha- 
ghosa in his Papanñchasüdani (Ratthapala Sutta), speaks of the Mahāmātras, the 
Mahāratthikas and such other higher and higher classes of officials (Mahamatta- 
Mahārāļthikādīnari uggatuggatam eva parisam gahetvāj. 

With reference to the judicial system of the Vriji«Lichchhavis, Buddhaghosa 
(Sumangala-vilasini, Il, p. 517 f) mentions the Vinichehhaya-mahamattéi or 
Mahāmātras as Judicial Investigators of the causes of action and places them 
immediately below the Vohdrikas or Judges who are experts in legal procedures. 

The Mahāmātras of R.E. VI to whom Ašoka verbally entrusted the urgent 
state business in connection whereof the Parisā had to meet for discussion were 
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evidently Mantri-mahamatras or Mahūmātras as ministers. Kautilya, too, speaks, 
in connexion with an urgent state-business (dlyayike kāryey of the Mantrins and 
the Mantri-parishad. The Mahāmātras associated with the Aryaputra (M.R.E., 
Si) and the Kumāras ($.R.E. 1) should be put in the same category as regards 
the four outlying provincas. Like the Emperor, the Viceroys, too, appear to 
have each a Council of Ministers to assist him in state affairs. The Mahamatras 
placed in charge of the administration of Samapa are distinctly called Maha- 
mamata Lājavachanikā, (S.R.E. II, J), the Malāmātras as Commissioners who 
must have formed a Board (Vagar). They are simply called Lajavachantka 
in S.R.E. I (J). The Mahdméatras placed in charge of the administration of 
Isila who were evidently in the position of Lājavachanikas, are simply called 
Mahāmātā (M.R.E., Si, Bra, Ja). There were similar state-functionaries under 
the Viceroys stationed at Takkasilā and Ujjeni, as also under the Emperor 
himself (S.R.E. I). Those under the Central Government were to go forth on 
tours of inspection every five years, and those under the Provincial Governments 
were not to exceed three years ($.R.E. 1). 


We have express mention of bodies of Mahāmātras as City-judiciaries, Mahā- 
mata Nagalaviyohālakā, or simply, Nagala-viyohālakā (S.R.E. 1, Dh), Mahamata 
Nagalakā (S.R.E. I, J), on whose joint responsibility rested the efficient adminis- 
tration of such cities as Tosali and Samāpā. By implication the whole adminis- 
tration of each town or township was placed in charge of a similar body of 
officials. Undoubtedly Ašoka's Mahāmāta Nagalaka is the same official desig- 
nation as Kautilya’s Nāgarika. 

In P.E. I, we have mention of Amtamahdmatd, or Mahāmātras as Wardens 
of the Marches, an official designation corresponding to Kautilya’s Antapāla. 
And it may be deduced from R.E. XIII that there were Afavi-mahdamata, or 
Mahāmātrās as Wardens of the Wild Tribes, a designation tallying with 
Kautilya’s Afavipalas. In each case, we are to assume that the responsibility 
imposed was the joint responsibility of a body of the same class of high officials. 
The inscriptions of Ašoka contain clear hints to the effect that the admi- 
nistration of districts and fortified areas, too, was entrusted to different bodies 
of Mahāmātras, such hints as suggested by the plural expressions, savata Mahā- 
mata, “everywhere the Malāmātras" (Queen's Edict), dvate tuphakam āhāle, 
yāvalaka tupaka ahāle, “as far as your (plural) jurisdiction” (Schism Pillar Edict, 
Sarnath ; M.R.E., Rūpnāth). The Kaušāmbī copy of the Schism Pillar Edict 
is addressed, no doubt, to a single Ma/dmdtra, the Mahāmātra in the singular 
(Devinampiye ànapayati Kosambiyan Mahamata). 

The Dharmamahamatras (ante, p. 254): R-E. XII goes to show that in 
respect of their duty to encourage tolerance and promote growth in essence of 
the thing among the different sects of Indo-Aryan religion they were allied 
with the [thijhakha-mahdmald, Vachabhiimikd, and other bodies of the officials 
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(añe nikāyā). Similarly in respect of their duty to look after the welfare of 
the different religious sects or denominations they had something in commén 
with the Mfalidmatras who were specifically attached to this or that parti- 
cular sect: 


patwisitham paļīvisitharh lesu tesu te [te mahaļmātā, dharumamahāmātā 
chu me elesu cheva viyāpaļā savesu cha amines pasamdesu (P.E. VII). 


It is presumably with reference to the Sectarian Mahdmdtras that Ašoka 
enjoined in the Schism Pillar Edict (Sarnath): anuposathāru dhuvāye ikike 
mahimite posathāye yāti, “invariably on the eighth day of the lunar fortnight 
(or, on every uposatha-day) a Mahāmātra by turn goes to attend the fast-day 
service.” The Sāmaūūaphala Sutta, the Milindapanha and the Mahabodhi 
Jataka go to prove that among the courtiers of Indian kings, some were lay 
worshippers of one teacher and some of another, some were supporters of one 
school of religious thought, some of another. According to the Pali legend, 
however, Ašoka deputed an officer (amachcha) to the Asokarama for the sup- 
pression of dissension and the enforcement of the king's order among the 
resident Buddhist Brotherhood, who was a person without the least reverence 
for the Holy Order (Mahavathsa, V. 236-40). But Asoka’s phrase posathdye yali, 
“goes to attend the fast-day service,” hardly leaves room for doubt that the 
attending Mahāmātra was to be counted among the Buddhist laity. 

The [thijhakha-mahamatas correspond, according to Hultzsch, to Kautilya’s 
Ganikadhyaksha or Superintendent of Courtezans. Raychaudhuri (op. cit, p. 
262) identifies them with the Stryadhyakshas (Guards of the Ladies or Superin- 
tendents of Women) of the Mahabharata, otherwise called Dārādhyakshas. 

Raychaudhuri compares them also with the Antarvamsika of the Artha- 
šāstra. They may certainly be identified with the Pali Antepura-u pachārakā 
Mahāmattā or Orodha-mahāmalttā, the Mahāmātvas in charge of the royal 
households, especially the ladies. The female members of the royal orodha 
included the singing women (ndfakitihiyo). Taking the word ithi or stv? in 
its general sense to mean all women, one may suggest that among Ašoka's 
Stryadiiyakshas. were some who functioned as Kautilya's Superintendents 
of Courtezans. The designation Adhyaksha distinguishing this class of Mahā- 
matras may be cited to prove that the various Adhyakshas of Kautilya belonged 
to this class of high officials, How the Stryadhyaksha Mahāmātras might be 
instrumental in encouraging tolerance among the different sects and in helping 
them to grow in the essence of the thing (sdravadhi) is discussed under R.E. 
XII (passim). 

From the context of R.E. XII, it is clear that the Vrachabhiimikas, too, 
were a class of Mahāmātras whose function, like that of the Dharmamahamatras 
and Stryadhyakshas, was to encourage tolerance and promote the growth of 
different sects in essential things. The Vrachabhiimikas were concerned with 
vrachabhiimi, which is a word like the Pali uyyāna-bhūmi, ‘park-site’, yānassa 
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bhūmi, the reach, of a vehicle inside an enclosure, etc. The Sanskrit equivalent 
of vrachabhūmi is cither vrajabhūmi or varchabhūmt, presumably the former. : 
Hultzsch identifies the Vrachabhiimikas with Kautilya’s Go-adhyaksha and 
Vātsyāyana's Gāvādhyaksha, “the inspector of COW-pens, * which does not fit in 
with the context. Some identify them with Kautilya’s Vivītādhyaksha or 
Superintendent of Pastures, taking vrachabhūmi to mean the grazing ground 
of cattle. One need not introduce the idea of a cow-pen or stable, since by 
Kauļilya's definition (Arthašāstra, LI. 6) “cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules come under the head of herds (‘vraja’).” Bhandarkar 
(Ašoka, p. 62) understands by Ašoka's vrachabhūmi “the grounds round about 
towns and villages” on which settled ‘different castes which reared different 
flocks of cattle”, and by Vrachabhtimikas the “officers concerned with rajas 
spread all over the country.” But he does not justify their mention in the 
context of R.E. XII. Mookerji (Asoka, p. 160) takes Vrachabhiimi in the sense 
of “roads” and suggests that the Vrachabhiimikas were “the officers in charge 
of the high roads along which travelled the people and pilgrims”. He opines 
that “there were needed special officers to be in charge of roads and rest-houses, 
which Asoka was so liberal in providing. 


Equating vrachabhūmi with varchabhūmi, interpreted in the sense of opera 
houses, places of musical entertainment, one may suggest that Ašoka's Wracha- 
bhūmikas corresponded, partly at least, to Kautilya’s Ganthadhyaksha who was 
placed also in charge of dramatic performances, professional musicians and 
musical parties. Unfortunately neither the word Frajabhūmi nor the word 
Varchabhimi is met with in literature, and until this is forthcoming one may 
treat Frachabhūmika as a general official designation of all ofhcers im charge 
of public roads, places and resorts and in respect of the royal palace, of the 
officers in charge of the open ground within the palace compound, especially ol 
the promenade from which the king and other royal personages mounted the 
vehicles and conveyances. How these officers were useful to the diflcrens 
religious sects in respect of tolerance and the growth in the essence of things 
is discussed under R.E, XII (passim). 


With reference to the Mahāmātras and the Parishad mentioned in R F. \ 
Bhandarkar observes (Ašoka, p. 67): “When he (Ašoka) issues an oral or’ 
or when a pressing matter devolves upon a Mahāmātra, the Parishad has ú 
meet and discuss it. If they come to a unamimous decision, no question car 
arise as to its being carried out, but if there is a divergence of opinion or ever 
unanimous opposition, it is for the king to see what this difference or opposi- 
tion is and find out which of their counsels is most likely to be efficacious. But 
he must have the benefit of the views of the Parishad before he can take action, 
and in order that no delay may occur in the matter of taking his action, he 
commands the Prativedakas to report to him as soon as the views of the council 
are formed, whatever the time when and whatever the place where he may be." 
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. Parisñyarn : "in the Parishad”, “in the Council of Ministers”, “in the 
> Council of State", Ašoka's Parisd being, according to Jayaswal nothing but the, 
Mantri-parishad of the Arthašāstra. The Pali Nikāyas often speak of the cight 
Parisas, viz., khattīya-pakisā, brahmana-parisa, etc, Buddhaghosa defines Parisā 
as ‘a sitting of the representative men of a particular class of people.’ Accord- 
ingly khattiya-parisd ti khattiyanam sannipativa nisinnatthdnam, na [tesarh] sabbe 
pi ch’ etd parisā, uggatthdna-dassana-vasena gahītā, “a Kshatriya-parishad is a 
sitting or meeting of the Nobles in their representative character", i.e. of those 
who may appear as representatives of their class in public estimation, a sectional 
representative body. The same as to other Parisas (esa nayo sabbattha, Papaūi- 
cha-südani, Siamese Ed., II, Mahāsīhanāda Sutta). Similarly the Lichchhavi- 
parisā means a meeting or formal sitting of the representative men among the 
Lichchhavis. ‘The same as to the Paūchālānām Parishad in the Brihad-āraņyaka 


Upanishad, VI. 2.1, or the Paūchālānārh samiti in the Chhāndogya Upanishad, 
V. 3.1. 


Going by Buddhaghosa's definition of Parisā, Ašoka's Parisā or Kauķilya's 
Mantri-parishad may be treated as a representative body of all officials of the 
state under a monarchical constitution. Its members, whether known by the 
name of Mahāmātras, Amātyas or Sachivas, were the rūjakrits, Pali rājakattāro, 
or king-makers backed by the collective popular will which was always behind 
them. "The Ramayana (II. 79. 1) in describing the ministers who put their 
resolution before Bharata, calls them king-makers (sametya rājakarttāro Bhara- 
tam vākyam abruvan).” The origin of the Mantri-parishad may indeed be 
traced in the working committee of the Samiti,” the main business of which 
consisted in electing and re-electing a king (Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, p. 11). 
The security of the position of a monarch depended on the strength of the 
collective popular will in his favour (Vessantara Jataka, No. 547). Just as 
Vedic literature distinguishes between the Samiti and the Sabhā and the Pali 
Canon between the Parisā and the Sabha, so the Pali Chronicle Dipavarnsa 
(IV—V) draws a distinction between a Sannipdta (general conference or mass 
mecting of all persons concerned without distinction) and a Sangiti (Council 
of selected men). The account of the Second Buddhist Council goes to show 
that in order to facilitate the business of the Sannipata, a Judicial Committee 
of cight representative men was appointed and its findings were held binding 
upon the conference as a whole. In the opinion of Jayaswal, “The Hindu 
Council of Ministers was a body and an organism which had differentiated and 
branched off from the old National Assembly of Vedic times, ..... thus differen- 
tiated from the Samiti-Parishad, inherited the same name like the Parishad of 
Law. With that name they likewise inherited and retained the popular tradi- 
tion and sense of responsibility” (Hindu Polity, II, p. 115 fj. And further, 
“The rājakrits or king-makers appear later as Ratnin High Functionaries 
(Commander-in-chief, Treasurer, etc.) whom the king-eļect worships before his 
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consecration. In worshipping the Ratnins, he does honour to them both as 
officers of the state and as representatives of the society.” 

According to the Divyāvadāna legend, Asoka was able to seize the vacant 
throne of his father with the help of his father’s minister, Radhagupta, and 
virtually abdicated the throne when his ministers headed by Rādhagupta and 
supported by the citizens stood up against him. 


The edicts of Asoka, however, keep us in the dark as to the number and 
portfolios of the ministers who constituted the Council. Their number as well 
as portfolios varied from time to time and according to authorities (Hindu 
Polity, VI, p. 122f.). By their common official designation Ašoka's ministers 
appear to have been known as Mahdmdtras. The preambles of S.R.E. II (Dh) 
and M.R.E. (Si, Bra, Ja) attest that the Mahāmātras were the ministers who 
served as colleagues of his viceroys. His viceroys were, as a matter of fact, the 
Governors-in-Council, The administration of Samāpā was placed in charge of 
a Board of Commissioners who, too, bore the designation of Mahāmātra, and 
the same as to the administration of Isila. The Mahāmātras as ministers were 
mantino Mahāmattā (—mantasampannā mahāmacliīchā, Comy.) in the language 
of the Kosala-sarnyutta, III. 5. 


It goes without saying that the ministers acting either individually or as 
members of the Council served as a check to the arbitrary powers of the king. 
But what precisely was the position of the Mahūmātras in their collective 
capacity as members of the Parisā under Ašoka's regime is still the point at 
issue, ti 

Jayaswal has written a masterly dissertation on this point alone and sought 
to prove that while ‘ordinary business went through only ministerial offices’, 
‘extraordinary business was decided ..... in a full meeting of the Council’. 
He cites the authority of the Sukranītisāra which in its extant form is a very 
late work on Hindu Polity to establish : 

“Without a written document no business of state was done. A matter 
was endorsed first by the Home Minister, the Lord Chief Justice, the Minister 
of Law, and the Minister of Diplomacy with the fixed style ‘This is not opposed 
to us’, ie., their departments had no objection. The Minister of Revenue and 
Agriculture endorsed with the remark ‘The note is all right” the Minister of 
Finance ‘Well considered’; then the President of the Council inscribed in his 
own hand ‘Really proper’. Next, the Pratinidhi wrote ‘Fit to be accepted", 
the Yuvarāja following, with ‘Should be accepted’ in his own hand. The 
Ecclesiastical Minister (Purohita) endorsed ‘This is agreeable to me! Every 
minister affixed his seal at the end of his note. Finally the King wrote 
‘Accepted’ and set his seal. He was supposed to be unable to go through the 
document carefully and the Yuvarāja or some one else was to make this endorse- 
ment for him which was shown to him. After this first stage was over, the 
minute was signed by all the ministers as the Council (gana) and sealed with 








the seal of the council. Finally it was once more presented to the king who 
without delay wrote ‘Seen’ as he had not the capacity to criticise it.” 

S Referring to the charters of grant made by kings in the Gupta period, he 
observes : “The copper-prate grant made by king Hastin in the year corres- 
ponding to 510 A.C, is first sanctioned by Mahāsāndhivigrāhika Vidhudatta and 
finally passed by the senior minister of army, Mahābalādhikrit, Nagasimha, 
who signs as the Dūtaka. Another grant made by a contemporary of Hastin is 
signed by a man who has no official title; it is not countersigned by any 
minister and it is recorded to have been made on the oral order of the ruler. 
The charter has no dūtaka either. It is evident that the grant did not pass 
through the Council as there was no written order of the ruler. It might have 
been made from the private lands of the donor.” (Hindu Polity, II, p. 150 £.) 

The two pieces of evidence cited by Jayaswal are beside the point, so far 
as Ašoka's statement in R.E. VI is concerned, In this edict Ašoka is eager to be 
informed immediately (by the reporters, pafivedakā) of the final result of the 
debate or deliberation in the Council of Ministers in respect of the oral orders 
issued by him concerning gifts or proclamations as well as certain urgent 
matters entrusted by him (apparently verbally) to his Mahāmātras. Here the 
written orders are altogether out of the question. | 

As regards certain written dispatches from the viceregal headquarters at 
Tosali and Suvarnagiri, Ašoka's definite instruction was to address them with 
due official courtesy to the Mahāmātras at Samāpā and Isila (Rishila) on the 
joint authority of the Viceroy and the Mahāmāūtras-Mantrimahāmātras con- 
cerned. ‘The message to be communicated was the message of the king supplied 
from the capital. 

It may be pertinently asked : Does Asoka’s statement in R.E. VI presuppose 
the constitutional power of the Council of Ministers to reject the king's oral 
orders concerning gilts and announcements and entrusting of urgent matters 
(āchāyike āropitam) to the Mahāmātras ? According to Jayaswal, it does; I 
say, it does not, All depends on a correct interpretation of the phrase vivādo 
nijhati va. As regards the interpretation of the first word vivāda, there is 
hardly any difference of opinion. To Jayaswal the second word nijhati means 
‘total rejection’, and to me, ‘an agreement as a result of sound deliberations’. 
The word nijhati, Pali nijjhatti, as shown, docs not mean ‘rejection’, not to 
speak of ‘total rejection’. The oral orders had already been issued and the 
urgent matters entrusted on the king's own initiative and authority before these 
came up for discussion and opinion before the Council, The king was evidently 
absent when his ministers met in the Council. There is not the slightest indi- 
cation in any of the remaining records of Ašoka that he either acted witra vires 
or had to encounter opposition from the Council, The first point of discussion, 
no doubt, is the validity of Ašoka's constitutional right to issue oral orders, or 
for the matter of that, orders in any form, concerning gifts and proclamations 
Misti she: zoyal tresrury or ste fundo- aa well ache state policy, According 
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to all authorities on Hindu polity, the ministers were required to be very care- 
ful about the royal treasury, since the efficiency of administration largely 
depended on the strength of the treasury. The king and other members of the 
royal family were at liberty to make gifts or do humanitarian works out of 
their private purse or funds, The gifts to be made out of the state funds 
formed the bone of contention. And on this particular point Jayaswal cites 
the following authorities and evidences to prove his case: | 


(1) The opinion of Apastamba, II, 10. 26. 1, that it was not competent 
for the king to make gifts even to Brahmins if the ministers opposed the gifts 
(bhyityānām anuparodhena kshetram vittañ cha dadad brahmanebhyo yathārham 
anantāū-llokān abhijayati, here bhyityā representing, according to the Artha- 
šāstra, mantri-purohitadi bhrityavargam ). 


(2) The evidence of the Divyāvadāna legend of Ašoka stating that the 
Ministry including the Yuvaraja under Chancellor Radhagupta refused to make 
further gifts to the Buddhist Brotherhood on the order of the Emperor and that 
the emperor was deprived of his royal authority in order to prevent further 
extravagance of charity on the ground—"Kings’ strength lies in treasury” (koša- 
balinašcha rājāno). 


(3) The evidence of the Junāgarh Rock Inscription of Rudradāman I 
showing that when the opinion of his ministers was against his proposal for 
repairing the Sudarsana Lake, and they refused to pay for the repairs, he had 
to pay from his private purse, 


(4) The evidence of the various copper-plate grants of the Gupta period 
showing that the Mahasdndhivigrahika acting on behalf of the Ministry was 
the official competent to sanction the charter of grant, while it was finally passed 
by the minister or official who signed as Dūtaka. 


(5) The procedure to be followed, according to the Sukranitisara, in 
issuing a written official order or document which reached its final form as 
soon as it was signed by all the ministers of the Council and sealed with the 
seal of the Council, the king being denied the right of criticizing it thereafter. 


It will be seen that Āpastamba's opinion has been interpreted too rigidly. 
All that Apastamba means to say is that a king can derive the highest benefit 
from a gift of land and money made to the Brahmans as he deems proper, if it 
is unopposed by his servants, the body of high officials. From this it does not 
follow that the king was not competent to.make the gift even in disregard of 
the opinion of his officials. 
_ Secondly, the Divyāvadāna account of the sad end of Ašoka's career result- 
ing from the impoverishment of the state due to his extravagant liberality to 
the Buddhist Brotherhood is obviously too fantastic and too much coloured 


by later ideas of constitutional laws to deserve credence, At all events, it re 





x mains up till now uncorroborated by Ašoka's inscriptions which tell altogether 


all sects, all denominations «of recluses and householders with gifts and by 


various modes of honouring (fūjayati dānena cha vividhāya cha pūjāya). — 
_ Thirdly, the Divyāvadāna and the inscriptions bear out the fact that Asoka 
had followed a quinquennial system in carrying out works of public utility, 
evidently to prevent a heavy drain on state resources. 

Fourthly, it is clear from the language of R.E. VI that the Council of 
Ministers had a say in the matter, but there is nothing to show that Asoka 
feared any irresistible opposition from the Council. | 

And fifthly, we have seen (ante, p. 248) that Ašoka authorised his Puru- 
shas or Secretaries, and not the Parisā or Council of Ministers, to instruct the 
subordinate officers in the Imperial Secretariat in the matter of formulating or 
codifying his messages and orders. 

The second point of discussion is the constitutional validity of the entrust- 
ing of urgent matters to the Mahāmātras by Ašoka on his own initiative. 

Ašokas statement in R.E. VI unmistakably shows that the Council of 
Ministers had a say in the matter, but there is nothing to suggest that the 
opinion of the Council, even if it went against his action, invalidated his 
orders. At the most he invited and welcomed an honest and healthy criticism 
from the Council. The ministers were left to themselves to carry on their dis- 
cussions and deliberations uninterfered by the king who was not present in 
the Council. The only outsider present when the Council was in session was 
the reporter or body of reporters who watched the proceedings to faithfully 
report to the king as quickly as possible. 

In this connexion Jayaswal cites the authority of Kautilya to prove that the 
decision of the majority of the ministers consulted together was binding on the 
king. I say, it is doubtful. Kautilya in his chapter on “The business of Council 
Meeting, opines: “All kinds of administrative measures are preceded by deli- 
berations in a well-formed Council, The subject matter of a Council shall be 
entirely secret, and deliberations in it shall be so carried (on) that birds can- 
not see them.” He discusses the views of previous thinkers before he expresses 
his own opinion, In the opinion of Bharadvaja, the king alone should deli- 
berate over secret matters, no outside person should know anything of the work 
the king has in view, and only those who are to carry it out should know it 
either when it is begun or when accomplished. Visalaksha differing, says : 
He should sit at deliberation with persons of wide intellect, he must despise 
none, but hear the opinion of all. -According to Paràšara, he should just indi- 
rectly ascertain the opinions of his ministers without actually letting them 
know the thing he has in view. Pisuna suggests that instead of consulting all, 
he should consult only such persons as are believed to be capable of giving a 
decisive opinion in the particular matter. Kautilya would recommend consul- 
tation with at least three or four ministers, “When there is an extraordinary 
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matter the Mantrins and the Mantri-parishad should be called together and < 
informed. In the meeting whatever the majority decide to be done, should 
be done by the king (atyayike kārye mantrino mantri-parishadaūichāhūya briyat, 
tatra yad bhivyishthdh kāryasiddhikaram va brūyus tat kuryāt). As Jayaswal 
points out, this is, to all intents and purposes, the same as the opinion of 
Manu (VII. 57) according to which “the king should consult the ministers sepa- 
rately and then all of them together,-i.e., as Medhatithi explains, in the Council. 

But where is the binding character of the decision or opinion of the Council 
of Ministers? In Ašoka's case, the urgent matters were already entrusted to the 
Mahāmātras concerned independently of the Council. Evidently the king did 
not summon the Council. The ministers met to discuss relevant matters in 
the absence of the king. If Asoka expressed eagerness to know the final result 
of the Council's deliberations and the upshot of the Council's criticism, it was 
certainly not out of anger or fear. It would rather seem that Ašoka was just 
making an experiment, maybe a dangerous experiment, to see whether his 
ministers left to themselves and free to discuss matters could evolve a policy 
or suggest a measure beneficial to the state and the people. Viewed in the 
light of the views cited from the Arthašāstra, the carlier government was entirely 
based upon distrust and hypocrisy and it was to the interest of Asoka as an 
administrative reformer to see how far it could be based upon trust and 
sincerity. 

The position of the Parishad is correctly stated by Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 
67) in whose opinion “the Parishad was like a modern Executive Council which 
was an intermediate body between the king and the Mahdmdatras, and it appears 
that whereas, on the one hand, it saw that the written orders of the king were 
carried out by the different officials, it had, on the other, the power to scrutinise 
his oral orders before they were executed and to suggest what course of action 
could meet what pressing contingencies of the Mahāmātras for the information 
and approval of the king, who was, of course. the final arbiter.” 


g- ustanam cha athasaritirana cha : These are the two points stressed in the 
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edict in question. The first is ustdna, uthdna, Pali utt/nīna, Sk. utthana. This 
represents the principle of action and the second athasamtīranā, Pali atthakaranā 
(Kosala-Sarnyutta, I, 7), its application, In Ašoka's phrascologv, ustdna has for 
its synonyms pakama (M.R.E.), pardkrama (implied in R.E.X). In Pali, the 
synonyms of ufļhāra are appamdda, dalha-parakkama, attakāra, purisakāra, 
bala, viriya, sātachcha, and the like. In apramāda lay the active phase of 
šraddhā or faith of the heroic age. In the Arthasastra, the Jatakas and the 
Mahābhārata utthāna is extolled as the root principle of administration (ante, 
p. 39). With the Buddha appamada was the single word by which the whole 
of his teaching might be summed up. In the Kosala-Sarnyutta, HI. 8, king 
Pasenadi is advised by the Buddha to base his daily life on this single principle 
38 
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„(eko dhammē appamādo), as thereby he might keep him active, wakeful and 
guarded along with his family members and vassal kings, and guard and protect , 
his treasury and storehouses (kosa-kotthāgārari), According to the Pali legend, 


it was the teaching Of tle Appamāda-vagga from the Dhammapada that made 
the first and abiding appeal to Ašoka. The Sanatsujatiya-gita in the Mahā- 
bharata is wholly devoted to a systematic exposition of a single sloka correspond- 
ing to the first verse of the Appamāda-vagga which declares : appamado amata- 
padam, pamado machehuno padam, ‘watchfulness is the step to immortality, 
inertness the step to death’, Cp. Mahabharata, and Besnagar Garuda Pillar 
Inscription of Heliodoros. 


The Upanishad boldly proclaims; ndyam atma balahinena labhyah, and 
exhorts: Uttishthata jāgrata prapya varān nibodhata, “Arise, awake. compre- 
hend the supreme object which is attainable”, 


In the same strain the Pali Utthana Sutta in the Sutta-nipātā urges men into 
action, saying : Utthahatha nisidatha ko attho supitena vo? “Rise up, sit erect, 
what's the use sleeping 2” Thus utthdna, which is a metaphorical expression, pri- 
marily means rising up from sleep, slumber, drowsiness, stupor, inertia. Cp. the 
Pali exhortation : ullitthe na pamajjeyya, “must arise (and) not be inert.” The 
five points stressed in the valedictory address of the Taituriya Upanishad, L 1.1, 
read: Satyān na pramaditavyam. Dharmān na pramaditavyam. Kušalān na 
pramadītavyam. Bhūtyai na pramaditavyam, Svādhyāya-bravachanābhyārn na 
pramaditavyam. 


Figuratively only wtthàna means the active state of mind and body. The 
opposite state of usļāna, according to S. R. E, I, is represented by anāvuti (non- 
application), ālasiya (indolence); and kilamatha (fatigue). In the same edict Asoka 
lays down this maxim of conduct: “Those who are weary of exertion, they 
alter getting up, are not fit to move about, or for the matter of that, to walk or 
proceed” (e kilarhte siya na te ugacha sarhchalitaviye tu vatitaviye etaviye vå), 

Ašoka's principle of utthāna or parākrama seeks its fulfilment through 
atthasantirana, ‘prompt dispatch of state business’, and is directed to doing good 
to the whole world (sarvalokahita), to making all beings happy here and 
enabling all men to attain heaven hereafter, particularly to promote other- 
worldly interests (sawari pāratrikāya, R.E.X). It required all including him and 
his officers to apply themselves ceaselessly and eternally (sasvatar samayarn, $.R. 
E.I) to the noble cause espoused by way of faithfully and effectively discharging 
the duties assigned (bhūtānaru ānarniņan gachheyam, R.E. VI). In short, action, 
and action alone, was the underlying principle of Ašoka's Dhamma and system 
oí administration. 
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10. idha cha nani sukhāpayāmi paratrā cha svagaria ārādhayarītu : This is quite 
— —— — —ñ im — — —— — — l 
in consonance with the Epic dictum—ārād/iayet svargam imam cha lokam (ante, 
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p- 41) and the Buddha's pronouncement on appamada in the Kosala-Sarnyutta, — 
Il. 7.: appamddo kho eko dhammo bho atthe samadhiggayha titthati dittha- 
dhammikam ch'eva attham samparayikan cha. 


o 

As regards the clause, nani sukhāpayāmi idha, attention may be drawn to 
the Buddha s statement in the Kosala-Sarnyutta, H. g: Sappariso kho uļāre bhoge 
labhitvā attārīam sukheti pineti, mātāpitaro suhheti pineti, puttadaram sukheti 
pineti, dāsakammakaraporisē sukheti pīņeti, mittāmachche sukheti pineti, 
samaņest brihmanesu uddhaggikam dakkhimam patitthāpeti sovaggikam 
sukhavipākar saggasamvattanikam, “A good man acquiring a large fortune, 
pleases and strengthens himself, pleases and strengthens his parents, wife and 
children, friends and associates, and sets up gifts to the Sramanas and the. 
Bréhmanas that lead to higher and higher states of existence, have a happy 
result and conduce to the attainment of heaven.” 


Ašoka in his P. E. VII, enumerates the various works of public utility 
whereby he himself and his predecessors tried to please the world (pulimehi pi 
lājīhi mamayā cha sukhayite loke). 


As to R. E. VII:— 





1. raja sarvata ichhati save pasarhda vaseyu: This is translated by 


“The king wishes that all sects should dwell everywhere.” In commenting on 
this, Mookerji (Ašoka, p. 149) observes : “This is apparently against Kautilya's 
injunction that ‘pdsandas and chanddlas are to dwell near the cremation 
ground (beyond the city) [11. 4]. Elsewhere [H. 36] Kautilya also rules that no 
pāshaņdas could be accommodated in a dfharmašālā without the permission of 
the city officer, Gopa, and their abode should be searched for suspicious charac- 
ters.” But in the context of the edict Asoka is not concerned with the question 
of accommodation in a dharmasdld of the pūshaņdas in the sense of all secis. 
By the expression sarvala, ‘everywhere’, he means sarvata visite, ‘everywhere in 
his dominions’. So with reference to these sects he says in R.E. XIII: ye tatra 
vasati (Sh), e tata tatā vasati, “those who dwell here and there’ ; and again, 
nasti se janapade yatra ime nikāya añatra Yoneshu, ‘there is no locality except 
that of the Yaunas where these bodies fof the Brdimanas and the Sramanas]| 
are not’, Kautilya’s injunction against the pishandas in the sense of ‘heretics’ 
was evidently meant to guard against the action of the spics of the enemy 
kings in an ascetic garb (cf, Kosala-samyutta, IL. 1), 
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a category of four moral qualities, which is reduced to that of two in, 
the statement save te sayamari cha bhavasudhim cha ichhati, “he wishes them 
all sarhyama and bhāvašuddhi”. Corresponding to Ašoka's category of four, we 


have in the Mahābhārata, Šāntiparva, one ol dridhabhaktitva, kritajūatā, 


 dharmajūatā and indriya-sahyama; one of kyitajūatā, dridhabhaktitva, 


samvibhājanā and jitendriyata ; and a third of kyitajūatā, prājūatā akshudrātā, 


dridhabhaktitva and jitendriyata (ante, p. 45). Considered in the light of the 


Epic parallels, sayama or sarūyama is the moral quality of one whose senses are 


- 


P> 


controlled or well-controlled ; sarhyatassa bhāvo sarhyamo, according to the Pali 
scholiast Buddhaghosa. It is self-control practised with regard to action, speech 
and thought and all the organs of sense ; 


Chakkhunā samvaro sddhu, sidhu sotena samvaro | 

ghanena samvaro sādhu, sādhu jivhāya samwaro || 

Kāyena samvaro sādhu, sādhu vāchāya samvaro | 

manasa sarnvaro sādhu, sādhu sabbattha samvaro || 

Hatthasaññato pādasaūato  vāchāya saññato saññatuttamo | i 
ajjhattarato samāhito, eko saūtusito tam dhu bhikkhur || 

Yo mukhasarifiato bhikkhu mantabhini anuddhato | 

attham dhammaū cha dipeti madhurvarh tassa bhāsitam || 


In R. E. XII, Asoka lays much stress on self-control by way of vachiguti, 
‘restraint of speech’, sayamo sadhu (Sh), that kind of self-restraint which 
enables the adherents of different sects to learn one another's doctrine, In 
R. E. IX, on the other hand, he praises the practice of self-control with regard 
to living beings and things, ie., of the tender regard for life (panesu sayamo 
sadhu, which is really a question from a then known Buddhist text). 

Katamfata is the moral quality of the kritajūa or kritaprajūa, ‘one who is 
grateful’. The opposite quality is akata ñata or "ingratitude", ‘ungratefulness’, 
which expresses itself in these three forms: (1) non-acknowledgement of the 
service received, (2) non-return of the service received, and (3) harming the 
benefactor, as implied in the following verse of the Javasakuna Jātaka : 


Akatannium akattdram katassa appatikārakarn | 
yassa kataññutā n'atthi niratthā tassa sevand || 


Accordingly gratitude consists in (1) acknowledgement of the service received, 
(2) return of the service received, and (3) not harming the benefactor, 
+ x * 


Dadhabhatita or dridhabhaktitva is the moral quality of the dridhabhakta, 
‘one with firm devotion.’ In the present context, Ašoka speaks of Ju 
gualities that enhance the value of gifts or acts of charity and liberality, 
% e. - 
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to be of an intrinsic value must be one offered in a gentle form, with a feeling 
of gratitude and out of strong faith, what in Pali is called saddhadeyyam danam 
(Dīgha—N, I, p. 6 [.). 

The quality which remains to be explained is bhāvasudhitā.. It is the moral 
quality of the bhavasuddha, ‘one whose heart is pure’. The Sanskrit equivalent 
is missed in all the three parallels cited from the Great Epic. But tts meaning 
may be comprehended from prājūatā, ‘wisdom’, dharmajnata, ‘knowledge of the 
Law of Duty’, akshudratd, ‘magnanimity’, and samvibhājanā, ‘charitable dis- 
position.” In P. E. IV, Ašoka himself expressed his delight in promoting among 
the people various practices of piety, self-control and distribution of charity 
(vividhe dhammachalane satnyame dāna-savibhāgē). Charity to be worth the 
name must be an outcome of a charitable heart,-of a pure heart or sentiment 
which is shaped by the knowledge of the vicissitudes of life, the comprehension 
of its true utility. The meaning of bhävasudhitā is fully suggested by Kautilya s 
maitratā or ‘friendliness.’ 


As to R. E. VIII :— 





v. vihārayātā, vihārayātrā : ‘pleasure trips’, ‘merry excursions’. "Ašoka him- 
self defines vihdraydtrd as magavyā aūāni cha etārisāni abhīramakānt, “hunting, 
and such other diversions’, ‘pastimes typified by hunting.” The rest of the diver- 
sions are not enumerated. The same is to be deduced from Kautilya’s prescrip- 
tion (Arthašāstra, I. 2): mrigavandm viharartham rājūaļ: kārayet. Ašokas 
statement suggests that hunting was the most favourite diversion with the for- 
mer kings of India, and this is amply corroborated by the Jātakas, the Epics 
and the Arthašāstra. The Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 238-6, declares: mrigaya 
uchitā, mrigayā šoblhanā, ‘going a hunting is proper, fitting’. Even Ašoka's only 
younger uterine brother, crown-prince Tishya, is said to have gone on a hunting 
expedition (Mahāvamsa, V. 154: migavam gato). The mrigayā consisted chiefly 
in the hunting of deer or different species of antelopes. The Jatakas and the 
Epics and other Indian works hardly speak of hunting other species of quadru- 
peds. Kautilya (Arthašāstra, II. 2), however, recommends the maintenance of 
a special enclosed game forest with tigers and other beasts of prey, elephants 
and bisons, all deprived of their claws and teeth, for the king’s sports, and the 
provision of a separate game forest with game beasts, open to all, in a suitable 
` locality. P.E.V expressly refers to the elephant forests as hunting ground for 
all. The antelopes and other catable quadrupeds that were daily killed in 
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asa to be daily killed in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle (lit. beasts), 
- and king Rantideva acquired an unrivalled fame for having offered food with 


meat by daily killing two thousond cows, and that invariably during the period 
of chāturmāsya : i 


Rajni mahānāse pūrvara Rantidevasya vai dvija | 
dve sahasre tu vadhyete pašūnām anvaham tadā || 
Ahanyahani vadhyete due sahasre gavārh tathā | 
samamsam dadato hyannam Rantidevasya nityasah || 

Atulā kiyttiy abhavan, nripasya dvijasattamaļ | | 
chāturmāsye cha pašavo vadhyanta iti nityašaļ || 


Here, too, the creatures killed were evidently domesticated beasts. 


Raychaudhuri/op. cit, p. 267) cites a verse from the Mahabharata, XV. 1, 


which characterises the vilidrayatras as sarva-kāmapradā, ‘fulfilling 311 desires for 
enjoyment’, without specifying them. And in the Arthašāstra, XIII, 2, the clause 
yah prehshā prekshate, “the dramatic performance which the king witnesses’, 
precedes yalravihare ramate, ‘the merry excursion in which he takes delight’, 


The processional royal drive to the pleasure garden of which the heavenly 


prototype is the Nandana grove of Sakra cannot but be meant by the word 
vihārayātrā, the vikāra or sportful personal behaviour including what Kautilya 
calls svaira-vihāra or free dalliance with singing women or courtezans. The 
Achchhara poem in the Sarhyutta Nikaya, I, offers us a vivid description of the 
vihārayātrā : 


Achchharāgaņa-samghuttam Piséchagana-sevitam 
vanantam mohanam nama, katharh yātrā bhavissati ? 


"The infatuating grove (of Nandana) is resounded (with the music po the 
company of mirthful nymphs and served by lustlul female compa ns; 
how can there be an egress (yātrā) therefrom?" Buddhaghosa is his Commentary 
on the Sàmaññaphala Sutta, gives a graphic description of a royal procession 
bound for a mango-grove. The Achchhara verses with a pun on the word yátrá 
mean to say that the royal vihārayātrā does not constitute the yātrā or way of 
escape from the bondage of passion and delusion. As the Ummadanti-Jataka 
suggests, it was rather risky even for a handsome married lady to peep —* 
through the window and attract the attention 4. a king when he was — 
i nit aa city, 
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“of many hundred thousands | in Ašoka's 
| the past, prior to-the promulgation of R. E. I, Bhandrakar (Asoka, 
E ad LA, 1913, p. 255 $ .) draws our attention to the Mahabharata, Vanaparvā, 
107.-8%0, in which we are told that in a former age, the queen of Rantideva 
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The Pali legend assigns Ašoka's visit to Bodhgayā to his 18th regnal year 
(Mahāvamsa, XX.I). If the tradition be true, it must be his second visit. In 
his zoth regnal year, he had certainly visited the village of Lumbini which was 
known to him as the place of nativity of Buddha Šākyamuni and the enlarged 
Stüpa of Buddha Konagamana. According to the Divyavadana legend, however, 
when Asoka visited all the important places in Northern India, including 
Bodhgaya, associated with the life of the Buddha under the guidance of his 
religious preceptor Upagupta, it was a continuous tour. In this connexion 
Mookerji observes (Ašoka, p. 151 £): “The Divyāvadāna, however, makes 
Lumbini-vana as the first of the holy places visited by Asoka on his pilgrimage 
with Upagupta, and his visit to Bodhi-mūla following afterwards, (The 
Divyāvadāna dates(Ašoka's pilgrimage as following the construction of his vihäras 
and stūpas which, according to the Mahavarisa (V. 179), were completed alter 
the seventh year of his — —— .,.and so the legends may be taken to be 
at one with the inscription on thr point.'> As regards his finding, the discre- 
pancy between the two legends is so ffagrant, as also between them and the 
inscriptions, I do not think that it is convincing at all. 


g. tenesā dhammayata, tena ta dharimayātā : “Therefore these tours of 





morality were undertaken” (Hultasch); “hence this touring for Dharma’ 
(Bhandarkar) : “whence these Dharmaydtras” (Mookerji). I prefer translating 
it; “Thereby it turned out to be a pilgrimage of piety”. On this point 
Mookerji (Ašoka, p. 151) holds: “The going to Sarabodhi or Gaya was the first 
of Ašoka's Dharmayātrās, which afterwards became the order of the day, as 
definitely stated in the Edict in the expression, tenes@ dharmayātā (G)'. He 
is evidently misled by the Divyavadana (p. 389 f.) in which we read : 

Atha rājā.... “Ayah me manoratho ye Bhagavatā Buddhena pradesy 
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cadhyushitds tan arecheyam chihnāni cha kuryari Lai ja Še janatayam 
anugrahartham.” * 

The king said [to Upagupta]: This is my resolution that I should 
personally worship the places graced with sojourn by puddha the Blessed One 
and put up tangible signs for the benefit of later generations.” 


The implication of the king's utterance is that his intention was to mark 
out the holy spots of Buddhism with tangible structures to help posterity or 
future visitors and pilgrims to easily locate them. And undoubtedly Ašoka's 
example proved to be a great incentive to pilgrimages on the part of the later 
followers of the Buddha. But that is not precisely the meaning of Ašokas 
dictum in the edict. What he means is that his visit to Sambodhi assumed the 
form of a piety-tour or piety-pilgrimage, which he himself has fully described 
in the text. 


Wj. dhammayātā : Sk. dharmayātrā, “pilgrimage of piety.” In the edict this 


is piven precedence over viltārayātrā on the ground that greater de.ight may 
be derived from it (tadopayā esā bhuya rati bhavati). The delight arising from 
dharmayātrā is claimed to have been the king's own portion. The distinction 
between the two ydtrds, viltāra and dharma, is very clear from the text itself. 
The question really is—what is the difference between the time-honoured tirtha- 
yatra ‘and Ašoka's dharmayātrā? The Nirvāņayātrā as comtemplated in the 
Pali Achchhara verses in the Sarnyutta Nikaya, I, is too serious a thing to be 
within the scope of ASoka’s dharmayātrā. Even apart from the Tīrthayātrā 
section of the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata, there are very old gāthās in the 
Pali Nikāyas, e.g., the Vatthūpama Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, I, in which 
we are given a list of certain sacred rivers, the waters whereof were popularly 
believed to have possessed purificatory property. So the people from different 
parts of India, ascetics and houscholders, flocked to those tirthas for ablution. 
Those tirthas were resorted to also for the performance of tarpana in the interests 
ol the manes or disembodied spirits. The Mahabharata list includes a a great 
many tīrthas in the shape of sacred lakes, tanks, wells, springs, trees, and hermi- 
tages of the accredited sages and saints of old. Bodhgaya which — one ki 
the four most important places of Buddhist pilgrimage was in point of fact 
the spot of a lordly Ašvattha tree associated with the living memory of Budd 
hood attained by the ascetic Siddhartha. The Buddha himself is said to aa 
singled out the four places as those worth visting by the faithful laity for an 
inspiration and incentive to higher life (dassaniyam sāmve janījar thanam, 
Mahģpārini nibbana Suttanta), namely, the place where the Budhisattva was 

i⸗ the garden of Lumbini ; the place where he obtained perfect Buddhahood, 
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ic. Bodhgayā ; the place where he addressed his first Discourse, t.€., the Deer 
Park of Isipatana; and the place where his great Decease took place, 
iĉ Kusindraé. Though these words of the Buddha served as the Canonical 
basis of the Buddhist idea of pilgrimage to all tife important places asso- 
ciated with the life of the Buddha, his illustrious predecessors and great 
disciples, it was left to Ašoka to define the form and purpose of such pilgrimages. 
In his opinion, to be effective to a cultured man, it must consist in meeting the 
Brāhmaņas and the Sramanas of different orders and leaders of thought and 
showing liberality to them, in meeting elderly people and making money provi- 
sions for them, in coming into contact with the people of countrysides and 
outer towns, instructing them in the Law of Piety or Duty and discussing 
the subject with them. All these were implied in the popular tīrthayātrā. 
Ašoka's definition of dharmayétré served only to bring them into bold 
relict by throwing the superstitious beliefs into the dark background. The 
genuine admiration for human attainments and the noble aspiration for 
a life of piety and morality came to be relied upon as the urge to pilgrimage. 
But superstition dies hard: it has held its ground as fast as before in spite 
of the rational aspect introduced into it. 


5. tadopayā : “suitable for this occasion” (Hultzsch) ; “as suitable thereto” 
(Mookerji). Both are guided by Franke's equation of the word with tadupagā or 
tadupakā. But in R.E. H the word wpaga or upaka is retained intact, cp. 


manusofagāni, manusopakani. 1 treat this word as the filth case of upaya, which 
in Pali means ‘an undertaking’, ‘a work’. “IPT ITU 


/ 6. bhāge arnfie: “an extraordinary luck (Bhandarkar); "an additional 


— — — — — 


portion” (Mookerji). I prefer to construe it as ráño bhāge amie, "the other, 
i.e., the greater delight arising from the d/armayātrā, is the king's portion.” 
Compare the Pali aūūīabhāgijam (Pātimokkha, Samghādisesa, g). 


As to R. E. IX :— 


Ca. 
1, uchāvachari marbgalarn : The same as to say bahukam cha bahwoidham 





mamgalam, “many and diverse rites’. Hultzsch translates mamgala by 

“eeremonics.” The rites or ceremonies were those performed or observed at the 
time of illness, at the marriage of sons and daughters, at the time of the birth 
Of sons (better, children), or for the advent of offspring, and in setting out on 
a journey to a distant place, Especially the womenfolk are said to have per- 
formed many and diverse rites that were minor and meaningless (chudari cha 
nivatham cha). Here Asoka just shared men’s opinion about women’s rites and 
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ceremonies, which they tolerate with’ reluctance. As for major rites or 
ceremonies, they have received sanction from the Vedas and are systematically ` 

ibed in the Grhya-sütras and the Law-books. The mangalas presupposed 
by the Pali Mangala Sutia and the Mahamangala Jataka (No. 453) are certain 
popular superstitions that had bearings on the daily life of men. The beliefs 
are classified under these three heads: (1) dittha or those concerning some 
auspicious signs (abhimangalasammatam riipam), eg, an all-white bull, an (ail- 
white) horse of noble breed, an (all-white) horse-drawn chariot, a woman with 
child, tawny cow ; (2) Suta or those concerning auspicious sounds (abhimangala- 
sammatam saddam), eg, to hear someone saying, “fulfilled”, “increased”, 
“increasing”, "lucky" ; and (3) mata or those concerning torches, smells, etc, eg, 
to tread on green grasses, cow-dung, to touch a redfish drawn fresh from water, 
to smell a lotus flower and other sweet scents, These popular beliefs, too strong 
and persistent through ages to resist, determined the course of men’s action. 
Even in the case of the daily life of a king, Kautilya prescribes (Arthašāstra, L 
19): “Having saluted both a cow with its calf and a bull by circumambulating 
them, he shall get into his court.” In the Mahamangala Jataka as well as the 
Mangala Sutta, the word māngala is used in the sense of sotthi, svasti or ‘well- 
being’, ‘welfare’, and the way to it. 


Se dhammamamgala: With the prevalent popular marigala Ašoka compares 


and contrasts what he calls dlarimamamgala, Sk. dharmamangala, meaning the 
well-being secured by means of piety. In the absence of literary usages, Ašoka 
must be credited with the coinage of the word which became so popular in Bengal 
as the name of a class of ancient Bengali literature dating as far back as the 17th. 
or 18th, century A.D., if not still earlier. He gives a clear definition of the 
term, which undoubtedly proves that all that he wanted to say was in 
substance the duties of a good householder stated in the Mahamangala 
Jātaka and the Mahamangala Suttanta (same as Mangala Sutta), and systemati- 
cally in the Singālovāda Sutta of the Digha Nikāya, IH. And yet the Buddhist 
text, presupposed by the edict is not, as will be presemly shown, not 
any or all of the three mentioned above; it is certainly the Sadhu Sutta in 
the Sarhyutta Nikaya, I, and nothing else. In Ašoka's opinion, the mangalas 
or auspicious rites are of little efficacy as compared with the dharmamangala 
which is of great efficacy; even if the first-named rites be efficacious, they are 
effective only here, in the present world, while the latter produces an infinite 
merit hereafter, should it fail to produce any effect here. w 


4. dasabhatakamhi samyapratipati: Lit, “seemly behaviour to slaves and 


servants’. This is the first of the four main duties of a noble householder 
in which Ašoka's d/harmamangala consisted. The same is the case with R.E. XL 
In RE. XIII and P.E. VII, however, this item is put last. The Pali expression 
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dāsakammakara-porisā corresponds to Ašoka's dásabhataka. The Buddha in the 
. Sāmaūūaphala Sutta describes the position of a slave as a server rising UP earlier, 

sleepifig later, always waiting for the bidding, working to please, speaking xt 
(latter, and looking to another person for favour (pubbutthayt pachchha-nipati 
himkdava-patissavi mandpa-chari piyavadi mukhullokako). A female slave passed 
as dāsī. The Vidhurapandita Jataka (No. 545) speaks of four kinds of slaves : 
those by birth (āmāya dasa), those by purchase (dhanena kita), those by choice 
(sayah upayanti), and those by fear (bhayá bhavanti). As Dr. Atindra Nath 
Bose (1.C., IV, p. 438) contends, “The argument that the Arthašāstra knows ot 
four kinds of slaves while Manu seven and Narada fifteen was put forth from 
oversight." The Arthašāstra (III. 19) refers to (1) udaradāsa, evidently the same 
as Manu s bhaktadāsa and Medhātithi's annadāsa, slave for food, and the Pali 
slave by choice ; 

2. krīta, the same as Manu s krīta and the Pali dhanakkīta, purchased 
with money : 

4. āhitaka, acquired by mortgage, apparently a subhead of (2) ; | 

4. sakyidātmahatā, those by voluntary enslavement, the same as the Pali 
sayam upagatā, a subhead of Manu's bhaktaddsa ; 

5. dandapranitd, enslaved by court decree, the same as Manu's danda- 
dasa, a subhead of the Pali bhayabhita; _ 

6. grihaja, born in the house, the same as Manu s grihaja, a subhead of 
the Pali āmāya or yonilo dasa. 

7- ddyagaté, acquired by inheritance from ancestors, the same as Manu's 
paitrika, a subhead of the Pali āmāya dāsā ; and 

8. dhvajāhritā, captured in war, the same as Manu's dhvajāhritā, a 
subhead of the Pali bhayabhītā. 


Manu's dattrimas denote the dedicated slaves (prītyā adrishtūrtharm dattāh, 
Medhātithi), e.g., those dedicated to the service. The Arthašāstra list “embraces 
almost all the varieties cited by Narada (V. 26-28) only under more numerous 
subheads except a few which may have been a later development.” There are 
statements in the Pali Nikáyas to show that male and female slaves were received 
as gilts by certain sects of the Sramanas and the Bralmanas, Buddhaghosa 
defines kammakaraporišā as avasittha-bhattavetana-bhata kammakarā, “the 
working people other than slaves are those employed on meals and wages,” Le., 
houschold servants, wage-carners, day labourers, or hirelings. England may 
rightly boast that she gave the lead to the Western countries in the matter of 
abolishing slavery in 1833. But so far as the whole of the earth is concerned. 

„India well played the réle of the liberator of men from all forms and degrees 
of bondage and the ameliorator of the worldly condition of the slaves and ser- 
vants. 

The Buddha prohibits five trades on the part of a lay worshipper (Anguttara- 
N. Pañchaka Nipāta, Upāsakavagga), the second of which is sattavaņijjā, EN: 





plained by Buddhaghosa as manussa-vanijjā, “trafic in human beings’. In 
the Sāmaūūaphala Sutta, he paints slavery or servitude as a state of woe and 
compares it with the state of indebtedness, disease, inprisonment and journey 
across a wilderness. Similarly he describes emancipation from servitude as a 
state of relief and compares it with the state of release from debts, recovery from 
illness, coming out of prison and safe crossing of a wilderness : 

yathā inam yatha rogarh yatha bandhanāgārari yathā disavyam yathā kanta-. 
rāddhānamaggam, Yatha dnanyam yathd arogyam yatha bandhanā mokkham 
yathā bhujissam yathā khemantabhimirn. 

He pathetically defines a slave as “a person who is not under his own will, 
who is completely under the will of another person, who cannot exercise his 
free will.” The diametrically opposite is the condition of a free man. 

Seyyathā pi puriso dāso assa anattādhīno parādhīno na yena-kāmarh-gamo, 
so aparena samayena tamhā dāsavyā muchcheyya attādhīno aparādhīno bhujisso 
yena-kāmarh-gamo. Kautilya (Arthašāstra, HI. 19) says: "It is no crime for the 
Mlechchhas to sell or mortgage their own offsprings. But servitude is not the 
condition of an Aryan (na tu āryyeshu dāsabhāvah). His statement regarding 
the Milechchhas has its corroboration from the Buddha who in the Assalayana 
Sutta, Majjhima Nikaya, states that the social system of the Yaunas, Kambojas 
and such other north-western frontier peoples admitted just a distinction between 
the status of a master and that of a slave without, however, implying an impass- 
able barrier between the two. 

As for humane treatment of the slaves and hirelings, the Buddha enjoins 
in the Singālovāda Sutta that the master should fulfil his duty towards his slaves 
and hirelings in these five ways: “by assigning to them work according to their 
strength (yathdbalam kammantasamvidhānena), by supplying them with food 
and wages (bhatta-vetanānuppādena); by tending them in sickness (gilānu- 
patthanena) ; by sharing with them unusual delicacies (achchhariyānarh rasdnam 
samvibhāgena); by granting them leave at times (samaye vossaggena): ie., by 
constant relaxation so that they need not work all day, and special leave with 
extra food and adornment for festivals (Commentary) (Mookerji, Asoka, p. 
154). It is not only that the Buddha himself abstained from receiving the 
slaves, male and female, as gift (dāsi-dāsa-patiggahaņā pativirato Samano 
Gotamo, Digha-N., I, p. 5.) but restrained his disciples from it. Ašoka 
does not tell us what he precisely meant by seemly behaviour to or proper treat- 
ment of the slaves and servants. The very word bhataka, Sk. bhritaka, implies 
that by ‘servants’ he nieant paid servants or hirelings. Kautilya (Arthašāstra, 
HI. 15, 16) prescribes certain rules to safeguard the socio-economic and personal 
interests of the slaves and hirelings, in the light of which one may try to under- 
stand Ašoka's principle. This is not to say with Mookerji (Asoka, p. 154) that 
what Ašoka meant by proper treatment of the slaves and paid servants was “the 
treatment to which they were entitled under the law as expounded by Kautilya.” 
To say this will be to assume that Kautilya’s Arthāšāstra, as we now have it, is 
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earlier then Ašoka's edicts, which is still a highly debatable point of Indian 
chronology. 

The rules prescribed by Kautilya concerning the proper treatment of slaves 
may be divided into two groups : one meant to protect them against the wrongs 
done them by the master, and the other to grant them privileges under the law, 
manumission included, 

The rules of the first group provide sanction against such offences as deceiv- 
ing a slave of his money or depriving him of the privileges he can exercise as an 
Arya, employing a slave to carry dead bodies or to sweep ordure, urine and 
leavings of food, requiring a female slave to attend on her master while he is 
in his bath-room, hurting or abusing a slave, violating the chastity of a female 
slave, committing or helping to commit rape with a female slave, employing a 
slave in mean avocations against his will, selling or pledging a pregnant female 
slave without providing for her confinement, failing to set a slave at liberty on 
receipt of ransom, putting a slave under confinement for no reason (akdranat 
samrod ha ). : 

Those of the second group enjoin that the life of an Ārya should be re- 
deemed from bondage by his kinsmen, if it is mortgaged to tide over family 
troubles, to pay fines, to satisfy Court decress, or to recover the confiscated house- 
hold assets ; that the offspring of a man who has sold himself off as a slave should 
be recognised as an Arya ; that a slave, whether born or pledged, should be en- 
titled to regain his Aryahood on payment of the value for which he is enslaved ; 
that an Arya made captive in war should be allowed to regain his freedom on 
payment of required ransom; that when a child is begotten on a female slave 
by her master, both the child and its mother should at once be recognised as 
free, at all events the children; that a slave should enjoy not only what he has 
earned without prejudice to his master's work but also the inheritance from 
his father; and that the property of a slave should pass into the hand of his 
natural heirs. 

As regards karmakaras or labourers, Kautilya prescribes (Arthasastra ITI, 
15, 16) that the servant shall get his wages as per agreement between him and 
his employer, which should be known to the neighbours ; that in case wages are 
not previously settled, the amount shall be fixed in proportion to the work 
done and the time spent ; that if wages are not previously settled, a cultivator shall 
be entitled to 1/10th of the crops grown, a herdsman to 1/10th of the butter 
clarified, and a trader to 1/10th of the sale proceeds; that artisans, musicians, 
physicians, buffoons, cooks, and other professionals, serving of their own accord, 
shall be entitled to as much wages as similar persons employed elsewhere get 
or as much as experts shall fix; that workmen employed by guilds and those 
who jointly carry on any work shall divide their earnings either equally or as 
per agreement among themselves; that the bhrifaka shall be entitled to his 
legal wages as well as reasonable concession if he is incapable of work, or is put 
to ugly work, or is ill, or is in distress (cf, Mookerji, Asoka, p. 154 f.). 





aa C Kautilya's laudable prēšcriptions are offered to safeguard the interests of 
an Arya and based on the assumption that servitude is not the condition of an 
Arya, while the Mlechchhas are left to be guided by their time-honoured customs 
and usages. Ašoka, on the contrary, promulgated his dharma-niyamas or 
regulations based upon the principles of piety for the benefit of all sections of 
people within his empire, including the Yaunas, Kambojas Gāndhāras, and others 
whom Kautilya would count among the Mlechchhas. 


4. garūnarn: Here the denotation of the term gurū is wider than that in 


R. E. XIII, and M. R. E. (Si. Bra, Ye). Here it stands for parents, teachers 
(āchariyā), and others, The gāthās cited from the Sarnyutta Nikaya (ante, p. 
53) suggest a definition, according to which, the gurus, e.g., mother, father, elder 
brother and teacher, to whom one should maintdin a reverential attitude, who 
should be respected and truly honoured, (tesu assu sagāravo, (yassa apachilā assu, 
tyassu sūdhu supūļitā). 


5. apachiti: According to Buddhaghosa, apachiti is nīchavuttitāya pūjanā, 


‘honouring with submissiveness, humility or humbleness of spirit.’ 
g \ p 


6. sādhu dana iti, dina sādhū ti: The dictum is evidently a quotation, and 


its source, the Sadhu Sutta, is now traceable in the Sarnyutta-N. I, p. 20. The 
Sutta may even deserve to be called Sadhu-dana-sutta from its main theme, The 
dictum, panesu sayamo sādhu, is traceable to the same source, The same as to 
the dictum, na tu etdrisam dūnam yarisam dhammaddénam. The Pali Sadhu 
Sutta puts the following dicta, quite Buddhistic in tone and spirit, into the 
mouth of a deity (devata): 


1. Saddhaya pi sāhu (sādhu) dinam. 

"A gift made out of faith, too, is good.” Here the expression 
saddhāfa means, according to Buddhaghosa ‘believing in the Law 
of Karma and its Result’ (kammañ cha phalañ ¿ha saddahitvā),. 

2, Appam pi che saddahāno dadāti | ten’eva so hoti sukhi parattha. 
“Should even liule a believer give away, by that alone he becomes 
happy hereafter,” 

g. Dhammaladdhassāpi sādhu ddnam. 

“A gift made to a realiser of the truth (a perfect saint) is also good", 

4. Utthana-viriyadhigatassapi sādhu dainam. | 
“A gift made to an aspirant, wakeful and energetic, is also good”, 

5. Vicheyya-dénam pi Sugatappasattham,. | 
“The discriminate charity,'too, is praised by the Buddha”. 

6. Pāņesu sādhu samyamo, 

The practice Of restraint as regards living creatures is good, 
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7. Dana cha kho dhammapadam va seyyo. 

“The true state of beatitude is better than gifts” (Buddhaghosa). 

“The (gift of) a text of the Doctrine is better than (earthly) gifts”. 

This is the same as to saying—Sabbadane@m dhammadanam matt. 

The Sadhu Sutta may be said to have in its background the valedictory 

address in the Taittiriya Upanishad, I. 11. 3, which stresses the following points : 
Sraddhayā deyam. Asraddhayā deyam. Šriyā deyam. Hriyd deyam. Bhiyā 
deyam. ŠSarhvidā deyam. According to the Sadhu Sutta, the bhaya or fear is 
the fear of public criticism, (fparūjfavāda-bhaya). 


7. dharimadanam dharnmanugaho : In the Anguttara-N. 1, p. 78 f., dhamma- 


dina is contrasted with āmisadāna and dhammānugaha with āmisānuggaha, 
Here dfiammadāna corresponds to the brahmadāna of Manu, IV. 233. Buddha- 
ghosa defines dhammadāna as a gift of the knowledge of the path to the immor- 
tal state (amatuppattim patipadam), and āmisadāna as a gift of earthly requisites, 
Similarly he distinguishes between dhammanuggaha and āmisānuggaha as favour- 
ing with a knowledge of the path to the immortal state and favouring with 
earthly requisites. In Asoka’s phraseology, dhammaddna consists in giving a 
knowledge of the Law of Piety or Duty, and dhanmmdnugaha in favouring with 
a knowledge of the same. Thus chakhudāna (P.E. II) may be treated just as a 
synonym ol dhammadana. 











8. mitrenā va suhadayena va natikena va sahayena va: Here are four terms 


— — — 





of personal relationship implied by the four words, mitra, suhada (Sk. suhrida), 
nati (Sk. jūāti), and sahāya. In R. E. XI (G) we have mita-sastuta-idtikena, in 
R. E. XIII, mita-samthuta-sahdya-ndtikesu (Ye); in R. E. IV, simply fidtisu, and 
so also in R. E. V and P. E. IV. We are to understand in the case of mitra and 
the rest, where one is mentioned, others are understood, while ūātika stands apart 
from them. The mitra, suhada, and the rest are comprehended by the Sanskrit 
expression bāndlava!. The mitra group is represented in Pali by the word 
mittāmachchā (Singalovada Sutta), cp. ñāti-suhajjāä in the Lakkhana Suttanta. 
The Pali scholiast Buddhaghosa is inconsistent in his explanation of the same 
word nūātī in two different senses: first, in that of dāyādas, ‘heirs’, or ‘in- 
heritors’ in respect of the expression fidlimajjhagato, and in that of relations 
on the side of mother-in-law and father-in-law (itātī ti sassu-sasura-pakkhika) in 
respect of the oft-recurring expression fdti-sdlohitd, Evidently the second word 
silohita, ‘having blood relationship’, defines fidti, in which case ndti 
must primarily mean a blood-relation. This is precisely the meaning of the word 
ūātī or ūātikā as employed in Ašoka's edict. In R. E. V, the kinsmen are typified 
by brothers and sisters (bhatinam cha me bhagininam cha e vāpi aine nattke). 
Thus both agnates and cognates, primarily the agnates, are meant by the word 
ūātikā. 





The word mitra is a general term for all classes of friends, the friends in 
general, and the rest may be regarded as subheads of mitra. The saristutas are 
persons with whom one keeps association (samthava), the associates. When used 
alone, the word sarmsti%ia means not only associates but comrades, com- 
panions, and the rest. By mitra is generally meant in Pali kalyāņa-mitra or 
well-disposed friend. Sakhā is just another term for mitra (Singālovāda Sutta). 
According to this Sutta, the four classes of mitras deserve to be called suhada 
or ‘bosom friend’, namely, a friend who renders good personal service (upakdro 
mitto), a friend who is a true sympathiser in weal and woe (samdana-sukha- 
dukkho), a friend who points out things that are ol real advantage (atthakkhāyī), 
and a friend who is truly compassionate (anukam pako). 


Buddhaghosa defines sa/rāya as sahara yālī ti sahāyo, sahangamo, sahacharo, 
“one who goes together with, one who accompanies, a companion, a helping 
friend,” 


g. € hi itale magale (Ye, K, M, G), ve hi etake magale (Sh): Lit, "that 
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which indeed is the other maūgala”, “that which indeed is this mangala”. Here 
itale—Pali itaram, Sk. itaram. When the word ¿taro is used alone, it means in 
Pali “the other", “the second”, cp. itaro dha. But when used as an adjective, 
such as in the pharase itaro Jano (Dhammapada, verse 222), it means the person 
other than one mentioned last. The same as to itare in the Sanskrit saying— 
mishtānnam itare janāh. Thus it is difficult to interpret Ašoka's expression itale 
magale in the sense of the second mangala, ie., the dharnma-mamgala. The 
Shahbhzgarhi variant ¿take magale, “this mangala”, refers certainly to the 
dharmamangala. Going by the literary usage, the expression itale magale can- 
not but be taken to refer to the mangala other than the dhammamamgala. The 
race between the two variants has given rise to two different constructions of the 
text, each with its own justification (ante, pp. 55, 188). In support 
of the construction suggested on the strength of Sh variant efake magale, I may 
just draw attention-to the Samannaphala Sutta in which the Buddha has tried 
to convince the interrogator, king Ajātašatru, that religion is not to serve other- 
worldly interests only. But that was the prevalent bēliel among the people 
of India. So doubt might arise as to the efficacy of the d/armamangala advo- 
cated by Ašoka in so far as this world was concerned, and Asoka had to put forth 
an argument to show that it was advantageous also to this world, admitting all 
the while that its main bearing was on the life hereafter, The fruit promised, 
in the Pali Sadhu Sutta for the gift made by a person with a believing heart is 
just that the donor will be happy hereafter (ten’eva sukhi paraitha). In R. E. 
X. Ašoka declares, in consonance with the Jataka dictum {ante, p. Go), that what 
Kite he exerted himself, all that was for the sake of the hereafter (savam para- 
trik@ya). The argument, however, is continued into R. E. XI and he concludes 
it by saying that by the practice of dhammadina, dharhmasanistava, and the like 
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this world is secured and unbounded merit is carned for the world beyond. 
This conclusion is in accord with Jaimini’s definition of Dharma as a method 
of conduct whereby abhyudaya (rise in this life) and pisreyas (ne pas ultra) are 
obtained as well as numerous declarations in the Pali Pitakas, the Jaina Agama 
and the Sanskrit Epics. 


As to R. E, X :— 





1. dharhmavutan anuvidhiyatān (G), dharīmayutāti anuvidhiyatu : 
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(that which is connected with piety). To keep symmetry with the first clause 
dhamma-susrtwmnsa susrusatāri, the second clause ought to have read dhamma- 
vutam [vidhénam] cha anuvidhiyatam, with dhammayutam (vidhānam) as a 
variant in Ye. In R. E. XIII, we have dhammavutam vidhanam dhammdnusatht 
cha* Bhandarkar and Mookerji who agree in treating them as three separate 
terms, translate them by “the utterances of Dharma, the ordinances, and the 
instructions in Dharima” and “practice, ordinances and injunctions of Dharma” 
respectively. In R. E. IX, vutam stands certainly=vtuttari or uktam, but this 
equation does not fit in with Ye variant dhammayutam, which is=dharma- 
yuktam, the same word as dhdrmitam. As to the context of R. E. XIII, instead 
of treating dhamimavutam vidhānarh as two separate terms, one is justified in 
regarding them as one, dharimavutan or dhammayutam being an adjective to 
vidhdnam, cp. dhammena vidhinam in P. E. I. In any case, vidhanam must 
be treated as a shorter expression of dhamma-vidhanam. 


2. savar paratrikaya : See note g under R. E. IX (ante, p. 211). 


As to R. E. XII —— 





1. ava Pasamdani pūjayati : With this statement of Asoka may be com» 
pared the description of Kharavela as one who honoured all sects (saza-pasam daa: 
püjako, Hathigumpha Inscription). 


2. sāravadhī: Lit, “the growth of substance”, “growth in essence”, Sāra 
is primarily a botanical term, meaning ‘pith’, e.g, rukkhasdra, the substantial 
40 
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part o[ a tree as distinguished from its branches, twigs, fibres and bark (Saro- 
pama Sutta, Majjhima—N. 1). It is also a chemico-medical term, meaning essence * 
or extract got by distillation. As a philosophical term, it means substance or 
underlying element of reality, e.g., in the Dhammapada verses, 11-12: 


Asāre sūramatino, sāre chūsūvadassino | 
saran cha sārato iatvā, asdran cha asāvato || 


As an academic term, sēra means the substance, essential theme or under- 
lying thought and purpose of a literature, cp. Aupapātika Sūtra, Sec, 77: Veda- 
nam sāragā pāragā dhāragā ; the Jaina scholiasts equate sūragā with smdrakah, 

We also come across såra as a religious term in such expressions as sära ppatto, 
süre patitthito (Vinaya Sutta-vibhanga, Veranjakanda ; Anguttara—N., chatukka- 
nipāta, Yodhajiva-vagga, 10). Buddhaghosa explains sāra as meaning silddt- 
sāra, sila-samdadhi-parinavimultevimultiidnadassana-gund, “such qualities as 
moral virtue, higher vision and expericnce through mental concentration, 
knowledge of the truth and means of its realisation, emancipation of conscious- 
ness, and inner faith in one's emancipation, born of knowledge.” 

In the edict, too, sāra is employed as a religious term. According to Ašoka, 
piety and virtue (dliamma, sila) constitute the sāra or essence of all religions. 
Cp. R. E. IV: dhar:mamhi silamhi tistamto. 7 


In R. E, XII, Asoka says that growth in the essence of things is of various 
kinds, though at the root of it is vachiguti or restraint of speech. Here by 
sāravadhi he wanted to find men of all denominations bahusrutā (well-informed , 
of different views and systems) and kalyāņāgamā (possessed of a sound tradition, 
of a sound scripture). This was possible only by the cultivation of the spirit 
of tolerance and healthy co-operation. 


+ 4) vachiguti: Lit, “restraint of speech”. Here it is used in a very special 
sense, It is that kind of restraint of speech which is indispensable to the practice 
of religious toleration. It demands of all sects that none should unduly extol 
his own sect and unreasonably and unnecessarily criticise other sects, and that 
criticism, even though not without point, shall be as light as possible, 


J, 4. Samavaya : “concor d. This represents the co-operative side of Ašoka's 


toleration, By this Ašoka meant that the different sects should not only learn 
one another's docirine but be eager to do so, so that all may become well- 
informed and guided by a sound tradition. 


+ 5. Ctāye athāye viyapata dharhmamahamata ithidhiyakha- "malhāmātā vacha- 
bhūmikā cha amine nikāyā : : “For this purpose are employed the Dharmamaha- 
mātras, the Stryadhyakshamahamatras, the Vrachabhtimtkas and other classes of 





officials.” The purpose is stated in R. E. XM, and partly in R. E. 
V and P. E. VII, and it is threefold: (1) to distribute gifts among the different 
sects and do them honour in various ways; (2) to encourage them to restrain 
their speech with a view to the practice of tolerance ; ànd (3) to persuade them 
to co-operate with one another for their growth in essential matters of religion 
and enable them to be well-informed and possessed of a sound tradition. Here 
we have just to consider how the above classes of officers might be instrumental 
to the threefold purpose. 

P, E. VII shows that the task fell mainly to the share of the Dharmamaha- 
mātras, for they alone represented the special class of officials concerned with 
all sects of recluses and householders without distinction, while the sectarian 
Mahāmātras were specifically occupied with this or that sect. As stated in 
R. E. V, it was their special mission to establish the Law of Piety, to effect an in- 
crease in conformation to the norm of conduct, and to work for the good and 
happiness of the virtuous among all sects. The same edict records that they 
were the body of officials required to assist all, including the king, his 
family members, brothers, sisters, and other kith and kin, when they were 
found inclined to piety, relying on the Law of Piety, or given to charity. 

Regarding the Stryadhyaksha Mahāmātras it is not enough to say with 
Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 115) that they were “officers who were concerned with 
the welfare and happiness of women”, or that “sectarian fervour and intolerant 
spirit were being displayed by women also”. As Ravchaudhuri has sought to 
show, the Stryadhyakshas or Dārādhyakshas were the officers who served as 
“Guards of the Wives” or Superintendents of Women of the king's household. 
From the Epic descriptions, it ts clear that they were to sce to the safety of 
the queens and their female retinues whenever they were sent out under their 
care. The Pali Antepura-upacharaka or Orodha-mahāmattas were indeed the 
high officers who were placed in charge of the inmates of the king's houschold. 
The Buddhist legends in Pali and Sanskrit go to prove that the queens had their 
own gurus or religious preceptors who had a free access to them, and that in 
the same royal family if one brother (say, Asoka) was a staunch supporter of 
the Buddhist Sramanas, another brother even with his position as the crown 
prince (say, Tissa or Vitasoka) was a strong supporter of the Ājīvikas. As regards 
Tissa or Vitasoka, we are told that he maintained at first the typical cynical 
attitude of the Ajivikas towards the Sakyabhikshus who appeared to have led 
a life of ease and comfort as compared with the austere life of the Tāpasas, 
Nirgranthas and Ajivikas. These legends represent Tishvarakhitā as the later 
queen consort of Asoka who was arrogantly hostile at first to his Buddhistic 
faith and sacrilegicusly irreverent towards the Buddhist sanctum sanctorum,— 
the Bodhidruma. The Vinaya Chullavagga, Ch. VII, narrates the story of the 
plot laid by Devadatta as the leader of a religious faction to get hold of prince 
Ajatasattu and instigate him to kill his father and its detection by the Ante pura- 
upacharaka Mahāmattas, The story of Visākhā in the Dhammapada-Commen- 
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tary records an instance where the marriage of a Buddhist girl into a family 
of lay Ajivikas made her posizion awkward, owing to her disdain for the naked , 
ascetics. There are Jatakas that speak of love-intrigues of the queens with some 
of the ascetics, and some,’e.g., the Mahāmora and the Vidhurapandita, in which 
the queen persuades and ultimately compels her husband to have a wise 
person brought to her for religious instructions, The Gathas of Sister Chapa 
attest how sometimes the recluses and ascetics had to run a moral risk on com- 
ing into contact with women. The Vinaya Pitaka bears a clear testimony to 
the fact that the bhikkhus as well as the bhikkhunis were disruptive factors 
in the Sangha, and the same is attested also by Ašaka's Schism Pillar Edict. 
Among the female votaries of different faiths were not only the queens and 
courtezans but other aristocratic ladies and common women. 

Mookerji (Ašoka, p. 161) observes: “Regarding women, perhaps it was 
necessary to preach the dharma of toleration to them as a class! That there 
were Mahāmātras attached to the royal harem is also indicated by Kautilya (I. 
10): because they had to deal with ladies, their special qualification emphasised 
is sexual purity (kāmopadhāsuddhān), and they are to be placed in charge of 
the places of pleasure both in capital and outside..... Again, in the Vinaya 
(Vol. iv, p. 158), there is a reference to the appointment of religious preachers 
for the royal harem (itthāgārarn dharma vāchehīti)”. 

Thus the Stryadhyaksha Mahāmātras might serve the purpose of the edict 
at least by enabling the different sects to receive gifts and donations and win 
reverence from the womenfolk, particularly from those of a royal family, by 
guarding the women and the recluses against moral risks, and by enabling the 
women Of India to be acquainted with different creeds and ideals of life. 

The part played by the Vrachabhiimikas in this respect depends on their 
actual official position, which is still a matter of conjecture and speculation, 
Taking them to be the officers in charge of the high roads, Mookerji (Asoka, p. 
160) thinks that they could do useful work among the travellers including the 
pilgrims. Taking the Frachabhūmikas to be the officers in charge of the places 
„accessible to elephants, horses, and chariots, one may show that in M. R. E. (Ye) 
the elephant-riders and the chariot-trainers are included among the personal 


agents employed for circulating the king's message among the people. 


As Superintendents of fairs, festivals, dramatic performances and other popular 
pastimes, the Vrachabhiimikas might guard the adherents of different sects against 
moral dissipation, the Sramanas and the Brāhmaņas who, according to 
the Brahmajala and other Suttas of the Digha Nikāya, I, witnessed these 
entertaining and exciting sights (visūkadassanā). As Superintendents of 
roads, public parks, royal pleasances, etc, along which the Sramanas 
and the Brahmands occasionally travelled or where they halted while 
en route to some place, the Vrachabhitmikas might extend equal facilities 
to all sects and prevent them from indulging in mutual recriminations and 
‘condemnation, The Pali Brahmajala Sutta records an instance where, while 
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travelling along a high road between Rajagaha and Nalanda and while halting 
for a day at the Royal pleasure-garden called Ambalatthika, the wandering ascetic 
Suppiya and his young disciple Brahmadatta were speaking, one in praise and 
the other in dispraise of the Buddha, his Doctrine and his Order, and expressing 
views that were in direct contradiction of each other. The Jachchandha Sutta 
in the Udāna, the Kalaha-vivada, Mahāvyūha and Chūļavyūha Suttas in the 
Sutta-nipata, and several other texts in the Pali Canon clearly show how the 
Sramanas and the Bralmanas of various orders, severaly criticised and rudely 
condemned each other and one another, whenever they met together, each sect 
adhering to its own dogma. Kautilya (Arthašāstra, L. 10) advises the king to 
take care that his queens do not come in contact with the ascetics with shaved 
head or braided hair and such other outsiders, and that no commodities without 
careful examination and scal mark are allowed to pass into or out of the inner 
apartment (antabhimtkam ). 

It would seem that vracha (vraja) as a term denoting a structure of the 
palace stood for the royal parlour, and vrachābkūmi (vrajabh fimt) was the goshtha 
or goshthi which is regarded as a synonym of samajyá, parishat, sabha, samiti, 
sarhsad, āsthānī, and āsthān (Amarakosha, Brahmavarga, Nānārthavarga). The 
word goshtha means both a place for cattle and a place where persons may come 
together for pleasant conversations, leisurely discussions, and social entertain- 
ments, If so, the Vrachabhimikas were officers in charge of the royal parlour and 

_social or popular gatherings. | 

Kautilya (Arthašāstra, I. 20) speaks of alankarabhimi (toilet ground), 
antabhūmi (inner ground), mantrabhūmi (council ground), while Buddhaghosa 
speaks of dovdrika-bhiimi (ground guarded by the door-keeper). Ašoka's vracha- 





bhūmi, considered as a ae of the ground, was either the recreation ground, 
or the walking-ground, or testable ground. — ! 


As for other classes of officials employed for the purpose, attention might be 
drawn to P. E. VII, which refers to, the sectarian Mahāmātras and various 
departmental heads (bahukā mukhā) other than the Dharmamahamatras who dis- 
tributed royal gifts and charities among the different sects of recluses and house- 
holders. In the Sarnath copy of the Schism Pillar Edict, the sectarian Mahā- 
mātras, interested in Buddhism, are required to attend the Posatha service by 
turns with a view to ensuring unity and concord inside the Sangha. | 


As to R. E. XIII :— 


— 


1. Dbahu-távatake mate : “Many times as that died” (Hultzsch and others). 


— aaa ° 

I suggest, “as many as that died.” The expression occurs in a context, where 
Ašoka gives definite figures of men captured and those killed in action. The 
first figure refers to men carried off as captives. The second to men wounded in 
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battle (tatrühate), in which tase the third clause must be construed as a state- 
ment regarding men who were killed in action and those who died owing to 
wounds and diseases and. other reasons, As compared with the two preceding 
figures, the third could not have been overwhelmingly large. The intended 
figure is either the same as that relating to men wounded, or as the total made 
up of two preceding figures, ie. 2,50,000, more or less. 


2. livre dhramavaye : By this Ašoka means to say how, as a result of deep 


reflections on the after effects of the Kaliñga war, an intense religious tendency 
and longing for piety arose in him. As Raychaudhuri wants to suggest, there 
was already such a tendency or longing before, and it only became intensified, 
It was usual with the Indian kings to have religious and philosophical discussions 
with the wise men and saintly personages on suitable occasions, If we can believe 
in the Pali legend, Ašoka's father Bindusāra was a lay supporter of various 
religious sects other than the Buddhist, and Asoka, too, remained attached to 
them before embracing the Buddhist faith. 


$. iyan pi chu tato gulumatatale : This means that culture is the greater 


— 


casualty i in war than’: a mere tējā of life and property. 








— 


4. amne va pasamda gihatha va: The final conjunction has led the Ašokan 
scholars to separate gihatha, “householders”, from amne pūsarmdā, “other sects”, 
“other denominations”. As shown in note 4 under R, E. V, the recluses (pava- 
jitas) are represented in the edicts, precisely as in literature, by the Brāhmanas 
and the Sramanas. The statement in R. E. XII, sava-pdsamdaini pavajitāni 
gilathāni va, is conclusive as to there being the pravrajita as well as grihastha 
pāshandas, 


5. agabhuti-susūsā : Here the first member of the compound is taken by 
Bühler to mean agrajanman or ‘a member of `a higher caste’. or ‘a Brāhmaņa". 
It means “those who receive high pay (agrabhriti)’, according to Hultzsch, and 
‘elders’, according to Mookerji. Hultssch’s equation of bhuti with bhyiti is not 
justified, because in the case of bhritaka in the same edict we have bhataka or 
bhataka, and not bhutaka or bhuļaka. The equation must be with bhitt, The 
recluses Were not expected to pay respectful attention to high officials. In the 
list the agab/rutis stand even before the parents, In the Singālovāda Sutta scheme 
the Sramanas and the Brāhmaņas are placed in the zenith, the slaves and hire- 
lings in the nadir, the parents in the eastern quarter, the wife and children in 
the western, the teachers and preceptors in the southern, and the friends and 
comrades in the northern. In this edict we have mention of parents, gurus, 
friends and relatives, and slaves and servants. The wives and children are 
omitted in the edicts bt not the Bréhmanas and the Sramanas, 
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I prefer ‘high personages’ as an English rendering of agabhuti. Lu is indeed 
the same honorific as agrajanman in Manu's line : asmin dese prasūtasya sakāšād 
agrayanmanah, or agga (applicable to the Buddha) and agganikkhittakā (appli- 
cable to the Disciples placed in foremost ranks) as in the Dīpavamsa expressions, 
aggā-santike gahetvā, agganikkhittakā thera. 


G. suvihitā: “(those) well provided for" (Hultzsch, Mookerji). I prefer 


"those who are well controlled, well established in the Law of Piety or Duty.” 
Corresponding to Ašoka's suvihitanam, we have suvihitānart inethe Thera- 
gāthā (ante, p. 74) and samana-suvihitānam in the Hāthigumphā Inscription. 
In the edict itself Asoka explains the word as meaning yesu vihitd esa agabhuti- 
sususd, etc. 


——c ow ee EEE “r. — FF 


sandth part thereof is considered today a serious matter”. The statement may 
be shown to be psychologically true. The feeling is intensified by subsequent 
reflection on an action and its consequences. 








that they were either predatory tribes under different chiefs or gangs of thieves 
under different leaders (afaviyo ti chord, ļātaka, VI p. 55) who lived by plunder 
and theft and had to be kept in check. According to the Arthašāstra, there was 
a special class of officials called Aļavīpālas to take care of them. The aļavi in 
the sense of jungle tracts inhabited by semi-independent aboriginal tribes or 
used as hiding places by the gangs of thieves were not confined to any parti- 
cular place. The Jatakas clearly show that afavis in this sense existed in each 
kingdom, and the ruler of each kingdom had to reckon with the permanent, or 
temporary dwellers of those areas. Asoka sought to control them by a restricted 
use of his great power, and more, where possible, by his solicitude for them. 
But it is in the above general sense of all predatory peoples including the gangs 
of thieves that Ašoka appears to have referred to the Afavis or Ātavtkas in his 
domain, and not in the restricted sense of ‘the eighteen Forest Kingdoms (4 tavi- 
rājyaj', mentioned in one of the copper-plate grants of the Gupta period, the 
tiny kingdoms that ‘must have extended from Baghelkhand right up almost to 
the sea-coast of Orissa’ (Bhandarkar’s Asoka, p. 47). According to Buddhaghosa 
(Authasālinī, p. 245), the Frontier ofhcers (Pachchantavāsino mahdmattd, same 
as Ašoka's Arhta-mahāmātā) were entrusted with the duty of severely dealing with 
the gangs of rebels, thieves or plunderers who, when chased, entered a mountainous 
region (pabbatam pavisirisu). lt was with a great pluck that they could be cap- 
tured, killed, punished and weakened. 
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g. anutape cha | pabhave : “regret and power”, regret for having had to 
kill or punish the rebels or mischiel-makers, and power was the capacity to punish 


(pabhāvo dandajo tejo, Abhidhāriappadīpikā, Bhūkaņģa, 351). Cf. Arthašāstra, 
H. 21: esha rājīah prabhāvaļ. 


10. samachariyar : In Pali, the two words, dhammachariya and samachariyā, 
go together (Kosala-sarnyutta, Šariīyutta I), and Buddhaghosa treats them as 
synonyms (vevachanāni). The word sama (Sk. Sama) literally means subduedness 
or calmness, the subdued condition of the self resulting from the practice * 
selfrestraifit. This well suits the Asokan context where samachriya occurs i 


a category of four terms: savabhittanam achhati, sayama, samachaliya — ad 


mādava. 


Fr 
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M. dhammavijaya: In the present edict, dharhmavijaya stands as an anti- 





thesis to tarāsūku or sayaka vijaya, the conquest by the force of arms typified by 
arrow or bow. Ašokas definition presents two sides of dharmavijaya, On its 
negative side, it insists on the abandonment of the idea of a new territorial 
conquest or what Raychaudhuri calls “aggressive militarism” and the preference 
of forbearance and light reprisal even in the case of a conquest by the force of 
arms. And on its positive side, it insists on the encouragement of the works ot 
public utility, such as those mentioned in R. E. I, P. E. VII, and Queen's Edict, 
and the dispatch of envoys for an effective delivery of the message of piety in 
the neighbouring territories, In Raychaudhuri's opinion “the Ašokan concep- 
tion of Dhammavijaya was similar to that described in the Chakkavatti Sīhanāda 
Sutta, ‘conquest not by the scourge, not by the sword, but by righteousness’ 
ladandena asatthena dhammena abhīvijiya). tt was different from the Hindu 
conception explained and illustrated by the Mahabharata (XI. 59. 38-39), the 
Harivarīša (I. 41. 21), the Kautiliya [Arthasastra, XII. 1] and the Raghuvarnša 
(IV. 43)" He apuy draws attention (op. cit., p. 270) to the significant statement 
of Arrian that “a sense of justice prevented any Indian king from attempting con- 
quest beyond the limits of India” (Arrian's Indika, sec. ix) ; ef. Cambridge History 
of India, I, p. $21). 

As regards Asoka, he is not known to have conquered and annexed any new 
territory to his vast empire after the conquest of Kalinga. In his foreign policy 
he took a great care to assure the bordering independent states of his sincere 
good will towards them and to allay their fear of an aggression from his side 
(S. R. E. Il: anuvigina mamāyē huvevii ti asvaseyu cha sukhammeva lahevu 
mamate, no dukham), Even in home administration Ašoka wanted the Afavis 
(Atavyas ) to be aware of his regret as well as his power (R. E. XIII). But there 
is a veiled threat in Ašoka's solicitude for the Antas as well as the Afavyas : 
khamisāti ne lājā e sakiye khamitave, “the king will forgive us, whom he can 
forgive" (S. R. E. II); < pi aja apakaleya khamataviyamate va Devanam piyenā 
yan sakiye khamildve, "even he who does mischief is considered today by the 
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Beloved of the gods pardonable, whom he can pardon” (R. Ē. XIII). However 
laudable and liberal is the principle, the tone is certainly dictatorial as is natural 
jo a person who is fully conscious of his superior and great power but promises 
to deal leniently with the miscreants within the limit of patience and forbear- 
4 ance. The monoliths of Ašoka bearing the wheel and emblems of lion, bull, 
elephant and horse stand as tangible signs of his imperial authority as much 
conspicuously as symbols of superiority of the Saddhamma or religion of Buddha 
Šākyamuni, the cause of which was vigorously espoused by him. 
In the face of these facts the question may arise—how far was Asoka a true 
advocate of pacifism? Accepting the verdict of the Gārgī Samhita (cited by 
Jaya: in J.B.O.R.S., IV, p. 261) as to the ultimate effect of the Dharmavijaya 
=~ (vijayam nama dharmikam) on the strength of Ašoka's empire, Raychaudhuri 
— je cit., pp. 288, 304) opines that the abandonment of the aggressive militarism 
ç. of his forefathers and the adoption of a policy of Dhammavijaya by Ašoka “must 
have seriously impaired the military efficiency of his empire”. The fact, how- 
~~ ever, is that the military aspect of Ašoka's administration is kept totally concealed 
from us in his few recorded edicts, which read, after all, like so many Convocation 
speeches delivered by H. E. the Viceroy and Governor General of India as 
Chancellor of an Indian University, touching matters academic and those of 
> g general good and having no occasion to refer to matters military. On the contrary, 
there is no evidence on record to show that Ašoka disbanded his army or 
that he was not always vigilant and fully prepared to meet the difficult and 
_ embarrassing situation arising either from the mischievous action of the Antas 
(frontagers') without and the Āfavyas (predatory tribes and gangs of thieves) with- 
in. While speaking of Dhammavijaya in the edict under notice Asoka not only 
did not preclude but clearly anticipated circumstances under which his descen- 
dants and successors might have to resort to armed conquest or resistance. All 
that he insisted on was that, even as belligerents, they should avoid excesses as [ar 
as practicable in acts of reprisal. :s(ājyakasi yeva vijayast khamtt cha laht- 
damdatam cha Īochayarhtu. In the literary background was the Jātaka motto 
that forbearance or power of resistance was a greater means of conquest than 
armed force (Khantibalo yuddhabalam wijetva, hantvā adhammarn, Dhamma- 
J. (Fausboll, No. 45). 
In any case, Ašoka's mind was preoccupied with the idea of conquest, no 
matter whether the conquest to be achieved was a conquest by piety or one by 
the force of arms. His predilecuon was undeniably one for the first kind of 
conquest which, as recently observed by Mr. T. N. Ramachandran (Woolnei 
Commemoration Volume), was not different in its fundamental character from 
that advocated in the Arthasastra and the Mahabharata. My opinion coincides 
with that of Raychaudhuri, Mookcrji and others. Let us first consider Kauļilya's 
_ views. Kautilya (Arthasastra, XII. 1) distinguishes between three kinds of con- 
= querers : dharmavijayi (just conqueror), lobhavijayi (greedy conqueror), and 
“asuravijayi (demon-like conqueror). As he defines them, the first is satisfied with 
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mere obeisance on the pa ‘of the weaker king who seeks his protection ; the 
second is satisfied with what he can safely gain in land or money ; and the third 
satisfies himself not merely by seizing the land, treasure, sons and wives of the 
conquered, but by takigg the life of the latter. As appears from Kālidāsa's des- 
cription (Raghuvarnša, IV), the dharmavijaya consisted in depriving a defeated 
or weaker king of his glory but not of his territory (Sriyam jahāra na tu medinim). 
This is well exemplified by Raghu's traditional treatment of his rival, the 
lord of the Mahendra mountain, made captive and then released, the capture 
and liberation of the Deccan rulers by Samudragupta, and the subduing of the 
Rathikas and Bhojakas and the Magadhan king Bahasatimita (Brihaspatimitra), 
by Kharavela. When some of the Saka rulers and generals posed sometimes as 
Dharmavijayi (J.A.S.B., p. 943: Raychaudhuri, op cit, p. 433). presumably they 
acted on this very principle of Dharmavijaya. But was that precisely the 
ASokan idea of Dharmmavijaya? 


As I have sought to show, Ašoka's definition implied not only the respec- 
ting of territorial integrity of the frontagers but enabling them by 
peaceful means to appreciate and adopt the principles of picty that were cal- 
culated to uplift humanity and increase general good and happiness. The second 
aspect of Asoka’s Dhammavijaya is not explicit in the Hindu conception of 
Dharmavtjaya, 


11. Amtiyoko, Tulamaye, Arntikini, Maga, Alikasudaro: Here is the full 


ee —_— R — — — 


list of the five Greek contemporaries and ‘frontagers’ of Ašoka who are 
introduced in R. E. II as ‘the Ionian king Amtiyoka and even those (Ionian) 
kings who are the neighours of the said Arntiyoka” (Aritiyako Yonarājā ye va pi 
tasa Amtryakasa samipam rājāno), and in the present edict as “within a distance 
of six hundred yojanas (leagues) where (reign) the Ionian king called Arntiyoka 
and beyond the said Arūtiyoka four (Ionian) kings called Tulamaya and Amtikini 
and Maka and Alikasudara” (a shashu pi yojanašateshu yatra Aritiyoho nama 
Yonaraja param cha tena Atiyokena chature 4 rajani Turamaye nama Amtikini 
nama Maka nama Alikasudaro nama). In both the contexts, Arhtiyoka finds 
mention as the nearest ‘frontager’ in relation to whom other four Greek rulers 
and contemporaries are introduced. The Indianisation of Hellenistic names is 
still as faithful and close to Greek as possible. So it is easy to equate Amtiyoko with 
Antiochus or Antiochos, Tulamaye, Turamāyo or Turamaye with Ptolemy, 
Amtikent, Amtikini or Amtekine with Antigonas, Makā or Magā with Magas, 
and Alikasudale, Alikasudare or Alikasudaro with Alexander. 


Of the five Greek contemporaries with whom Ašoka had friendly inter- 
course, Antiochus was evidently the nearest western ‘frontager’. Ašoka's Amti- 
yoka is to be identified with Antiochus II Theos of Syria and Western Asia 
(261-246 B.C.), and not with his father Antiochus I Soter of Syria (280-261 B.C.), 
the son and successor of Seleukos Nikator (312-280 B.C.). Seleukos who figured — 
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among the generals of Alexander the Great during the latter's Asiatic campaign, 
was at first a rival and afterwards an ally of Chandragupta Maurya. Thus as 
Seleukos happened to be a contemporary of both Chandragupta and his son 
Bindusāra-Amitrachātes, so Antiochus I was a coytemporary of both Bindusara 
and his son Ašoka. Antiochus 1 lived until the 8th year of Ašoka's abhisheka 
which had seen the annexation of Kalinga to the Maurya empire. The Seleu- 
kidan empire must have extended eastward-to the Indus valley, otherwise it 
would not have been possible for him to cede to Chandragupta “the proviness 
of the Paropanisadai, Aria, and Arachosia, the captials of which were respec- 
tively Kabul, Herat and Kandahar, and also Gedrosia, the modern Belochistan” 
(V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 74). All that the defeated Greek in- 
vader received from the Indian king in return was but a “small equivalent in 
the shape of five hundred elephants.” There being no evidence on record to 
show any further loss of territory on either side thereafter, it may be safely 
stated that the Asiatic empire of both the son and grandson of Seleukos abutted 
on the Indian empire of Bindusāra and Ašoka. The matrimonial alliance - 
established between Seleukos and Chandragupta in fulfilment of the terms ` a 

peace, which is not known to have been repeated subsequently, deserves more 

than passing notice. Here we are to think of an Antiochus who reigned in 
Syria and Western Asia in the 12th and 13th years of Asoka’s abhisheka., Apply- 
ing this criterion, we must rule out Antiochus I and plead convincingly for his. 
son Antiochus II. | 


The nearest southern Greek ‘frontager’ of Antiochus I and Antiochus II was 
Turamaya or Tulamaya identified with Ptolemy II Philadelphus, king of Egypt 
(285-247 B.C}. This Ptolemy made himself by virtue of his long reign a contem- 
porary to both Bindusāra and Ašoka. The nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ 
of Antiochus II was Amtikini or Antigonas Gonatas, king of Macedonia (276- 
246 B.C. ; 276-239 B.C., Beloch ; 278-280 B.C., Cambridge History, vol. 1). The 
nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of Ptolemy II was Maka, Maga or Magas, 
half brother of Ptolmy II and king of Cyrene in North Africa (300-258 B.C. 
c. 300—c. 250, Beloch). The nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of Antigonas 
Gonatas was Alikasudara or Alexander of Epirus (272-258 B.C.; 272-c. 255 B.C, 
Beloch). It is only by suggestio falsi that Beloch regards Ašoka's Alikasudara 
as the same person as Alexander of Cornith (252-244 B.C.) who was non-existent 
in the 12th or 19th year of Ašoka's ablusheka (257 or 256 B.C.). To retain 
Alexander of Corinth in the list is to disturb the so far agreed date of Asoka’s 
abhisheka as 269 B.C. It is, of course, immaterial from Ašoka's point of view 
whether the intended contemporary was Alexander of Epirus or Alexander of 
Corinth except for the fact that historically closer was the relationship between 
Macedon and Corinth. One thing, however, is very clear and certain, namely, 
that there is a logical consistency between the two statements of Asoka concerning 
his Greek friends or that the way of introducing them is systematic, which could 
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not have been possible, had not his knowledge of the relative topographical 
position of their territories stood on a firm footing. 


Evidently the five Greek potentates were the direct descendants and successors 


of Alexandeer the Great's generals and supporters and their territories were © 


but once component parts of the Greek empire left behind by the great Mace- 
donian conqueror. It was indeed between the two empires, namely, the Mauryan 
and the Macedonian, that friendly intercourse and exchange of embassies re- 
mained possible until the reign of Ašoka. Ašoka expressly tells us that his 
dūtas did not travel beyond the territories of his five Greek friends (yatra pi 
Devanampriyasa duta no vrachamti). In dealing with the effect on India of 
Alexander's invasion, V. A. Smith briefly abserves (Oxford History, p. 66 f.) : 
“Although the direct effects of Alexander's expedition on India appear to have 
been small, his proceedings had an appreciable influence on the history of the 
country. They broke down the wall of separation between west and east, and 
opened up four distinct lines of communication, three by land and one by sea. 
The immediate formation of Greek kingdoms in Western Asia ensured from the 
first a certain amount of exchange of ideas between India and Europe. The 
establishment of the Graeco-Bactrian monarchy in the middle of the third cen- 
tury B.C. brought about the actual subjugation of certain Indian districts by 
Greek kings. The Hellenistic influence on Indian art, which is most plainly 
manifested in the Gandhara sculptures dating from the early centuries of the 
Christian era, may be uraced less conspicuously in other directions. There is 
good reason to believe that Buddhist teaching was considerably modified by 
contact with the Greek gods, and that the use of images in particular as an essen- 
tial element in the Buddhist cult was mainly due to Greek example. Whatever 
Hellenistic elements in Indian civilisation can be- detected were all indirect con- 
sequences Of Alexander's invasion, The Greek influence never penetrated deeply. 
Indian polity and the structure of socicty resting on the caste basis remained 
substantially unchanged, and even in military science Indians showed no_dis- 
position to learn the lessons taught by the sharp sword of Alexander.” But for 
a comprehensive discussion of the interesting problem of Hellenistic influence on 
different aspects of Indian civilisation, the reader must be referred to Gauranga 
Nath Banerji's dissertation—Hellenism in Ancient India. 

The edicts of Ašoka, on the other hand, lead us to consider not the legacy of 
Hellenism in Indian civilisation but the influence exercised by his scheme of 
Dhammavijaya on the Greek world and the peoples and races who inhabited 
the five Greek territories and adjacent countries. It was rather unusual with 
the late Professor Rhys Davids that he proved himself to be an extremist when 
he rather rudely challenged the veracity of Ašoka's statements and the reason ol 
his claims concerning his Greek 'frontagers'. In his opinion (Buddhist India, 
p. 298 f), "It is difficult to say how much of this is mere royal rodomontade. 
It is quite likely that the Greck kings are only thrown in by way of make-weight, 
as it were; and that no emissary had actually been sent there at all. Even had 
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they been sent, there is little reason to believe iat the Greek sell- complacency 
RF would have been much disturbed. Asoka's estimation of the results obtained 
is better evidence of his own vanity than it is of* Greek docility. We may 
imagine the Greek amusement at the absurd idea of a ‘barbarian’ teaching them 
their duty ; but we can scarcely imagine them discarding their gods and their 
superstitions at the bidding of an alien king.” I need not repeat here the criti- 
cism of this remark which obviously “smacks of: prejudice’, ably offered by 
Mookerji (Asoka, p. 77 f.) and Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 161 f). But certain salient 
points must be added to their arguments by way of a supplement. — 


i. The restricting of the list to five names, faithfully Indianised, cannot büt 
‘speak of — and —— on the part of Ašoka. 


ii, The — manner of introducing them, keeping evidently in view the 
contiguity of the five Greek territories, of that of Antiochus H to his own empire, 
of those of Ptolemy H and Antigonas Gonatas to that of Antiochus II, of that 
of Magas to that of Ptolemy II, and of that of Alexander to that of Antigonas 
Gonatas, precisely like that of introducing the Antas in the south, namely, the 
Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras, and the Tamraparnikas, 
was rendered possible only by a correct information about the relative geographi- 
cal position of the territories concerned. | 


iii. The reality of the dūtas — despatched by Asoka to the Antas, in- 
duding the five Greek ‘frontagers’, cannot be disputed. Ašoka needed the em- 
ployment of these agents not only to initiate or encourage various works of 
piety and public utility (R.E. 11), not only to inculeate the principles ef piety 
(R.E. XIII), not only to proclaim’ Asoka’s happy messages of piety, year after 
year (M.R.E., Ye), but to assure his 'frontagers' of his sincere desire to 
respecttheir territorial integrity, and of his solicitude and good will (R.E. XIII). 


iv. ‘The treaty with Seleukos of about 302 B.C. was followed by the despatch 
to the court of Asoka’'s grandfather of the famous envoy, Magasthenes, an officer 
of Arachosia, while Ašoka's father, Bindusara, received at his court the homage 
of the next envoy, Deimachos, from Antiochus Soter. A third envoy named 
Dionysios was sent to the court of Pataliputra by Ašoka's contemporary, Ptolemy 
Philadelphos of Egypt.,.,either in his time, or in that of his father" These 
facts are recorded by the Greek writers and ignored in Indian literature. Simi- 
larly Ašoka records the fact of the despatch of envoys by him to the courts and 
territories of his five Greek 'frontagers', and the Greek writers ignore it. The 
exchange of envoys by way of reciprocation of courtesy on cither side was only 
too natural under the circumstances to be disbelieved. The Besnagar Garuda 
Pillar Inscription records the name of Heliodoros as a Bactrian Greck ambassador 
(Yonadūta) from Maharaja Arntalikita ( Antialkidas) to the couri of king Kas? 
putra Bhāgabhadra. 
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* oever imperfect - was the Greek knowledge of India salā. _ pres 
< kā time, the stories then current in Greece, went to depict India , 
"as a land of righteous folks, of strange beasts and plants, ‘of Pingping wealth 
in gold and gems” (Burf, History of Greece, p- 422); —* 


vi. It is a well established fact that Alexander's military expedition directed 
Peg | Asia and Africa was designed | also to spread the Greek civilisation among the 
‘barbarians’. Accordingly many men of letters, including the Sceptic — 


vyrrho of Elis, and a follower of Democritus named Anaxarchus accompanic 
his troops. 


vii. Megasthenes records in fragments more than one that Dandamis, the 
leader of one of the sects of Indian ascetics, was the typical spiritual antagonist 
in whom Alexander, “the conqueror of many nations, had found more than his 

match.” The pronouncement of Dandamis on the imperfection and insecurity 
of Alexander as a man ‘that he was not God, since he had to taste of death and 
had no right te be the world’s master and on the perfect contentment and [ull 
security of himself, will ever be read with deep admiration for the proud self- 
consciousness of India's spiritual: heritage. He said to Alexander's messenger : 

“Go, then, and tell Alexander this—Dandamis has no need of aught that is yours, 
and therefore will not go to you, but if you want anything from Dandamis 


come you to him.” And — — on receiving this report, felt a stronger 
desire to see Dandamis.» , | 


vill, Even in Porus of India Alexander found an earthly rival whose Tani 
spirit simply astonished him. The victor „riding out to meet thé old prince, 
was impressed by his stature and beauty, and asked him how he would fair be 


treated, “Treat me like a king,” said Porus. “For my own sake,” said Alexander, 
“I will do that.” 


ix. Megasthenes, the ambassador. of Seleukos Nikator, observed: “All that 

has been said regarding nature by the ancients is asserted also by philosophers 
out of Greece, on the one part in India by the Brachmanes, and on the other 
in Syria by the people called the Jews.” And further: “Their ideas about physical 
phenomena are very crude, for they are better in their actions than in their 
reasohings, inasmuch as their belief is in great measure based —* fables ; 
yet on many points their opinions coincide with those of the Greeks. .<...Con- 
cerning generation, and the nature of the soul, and many other subjects, they 
(the Brachmanes of India) express views like those maintained by the Grecks. 
They wrap up their doctrines about immortality and future judgment, and kind- 
red topics in allegories, after the manner of Plato.” ` - 


x. Ašoka in his R . XIII, frankly admits that Prior to the date of promulga- 
tion of this edict the different bodies of the Brākmaņas and the Sramanas had 
— a strong foothold in tall parts of his —— with the notable bireti 
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of the Yauna area (añatra Yonesu) But R.E. V, which was promulgated at 
about the same time, records the fact of the first appointment of the Dharma- 
māhāmātras, one of whose main duties was to see to the safety of the preachers 
of all Indian sects, particularly of those who were working among the Yaunas, 


the: Kambojas, the Gandharas, and such other peoples who were hostile to the 


; Indo-Aryan religion, while R.E. XIII just records the results obtained by this 


x 


q 


* | tories of his Greek and other “frontagers'. ` 


means. It records in the same breath the good results obtained in the terri- 


: 

xi. None need lay overstress on the self-complacency of the Greeks, especially 
when the self-complacency of the best of Indians was much greater than theirs. 
They would think it far beneath their dignity to learn the ideal of human conduct 
from any other race. Evén in the dispassionate judgement of Megasthenes, 
the Indian philosophers were a better people in actions than in reasonings. Asoka 
did not want to teach the Greéks and other people’ any abstruse truths of philo- 
sophy. His was an active programme of piety, Set out in a form acceptable to 
all alike. Even the Yaunas or Persianised Ionians within his empire did not 
at first accept the Indo-Aryan religion ; later they had to. The Greeks, in snite 
of their great achievements in literature, philosophy,’ politics, sciences, maths- 
matics and art, were inferior to the representative Indians in righteousness and 
ideal of human conduct. The mission of the Greeks was the domination of the 
world by conquest and enslavement. The mission of Asoka on the a hand,’ 
aimed at the alleviation of sufferings of men and animals and the elevation of 


human nature here, there, everywhere, wherever possible. 
B j l 
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12. idha rājavisayamhi Yona-Kambo(jesu)........ savata : This statement 





is made jūst by way of contrast with the Antas. The expression idha in the present 
context means the same thing as sarvata vijitamhi in R.E. II, simply sarvata in, 
R.E. VII: sarvata save fāsarndā vaseYu. The statement is somewhat ambiguous 
and admits of a.twofold interpretation : either as (1) among the Yaunas, Kam 
bojas, etc, in the king’s dominions, or as (2) in the areas under the royal rule 
and among the Yaunas, the Kambojas, etc. (alsowithin the royal domain). The 


' second of the two must be preferred. e rājavisaya is not commensurate with 


the whole of Asoka’s vijita but the main portion of it which was under the king's 


"administration, the tribal States of the Yaunas, the Kambojas, and the rest form- 


ing the lesser portion which was not direetly under his rule, although 
they were all situated within his empire. So far as the rājavisaya was concerned, 
his task was easy. So the tribal States deserved special mention in the present 
edict as well as the filth, inasmuch as their ruling peoples had different reli- 
gious beliefs and social organizations of their own. ` 


13. dita; Lit., ‘envoys’, 'emissaries”, ‘messengers’, 'ambassadors.' The dūtas, 
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nted out by Bhandarkar and others, were to be counted among the king’ š 
- Officers. Their position is generally sought to be explained in the light of the 


Arthašàstra which divides them into three classes, viz., (1) Nisfishtārthāļ or 
Plenipotentiaries, (2) Parsnitārthāh or Chargés d'Afairs, and (3) Šāsanadharas 
Or Conveyers of royal writ to be compared with the Lekhaharakas of the Harsha- 
charita, Uchchhāsa II, (Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 265). According to Buddha- 
ghosa (Sumangala- ‘vilasini, 1,), the main duty of a düta was to convey 


a message in the shape of a letter or writ (diteyyam diittakammam pannam va” 3 


sāsanarh vā gahetvā tattha tattha gamanūm). According to Kautilya (Artha- 
šāstra, 1. 16), the duties of an envoy (dūta) consisted in transmission of messages, 
manitenance of treaties, issue of ultimatum (pratūpa), gaining of friends, intrigue, 
sowing dissension among fricnds, fetching secret force, carrying away by stealth 
relatives and gems, gathering information about the movements of spies, bravery, 
breaking of treaties of peace, winning over the favour of the envoy and govern- 
ment officers of the enemy.” But even according to Kautilya, the primary duty 
of a dita consisted in a faithful delivery of the king's message, “Messengers 
are the mouthpieces of kings,” says he. The Tevijja Sutta mentions by name 
the Brahmin dütas of Magadha and Kosala who were otherwise heads of Vedic 
institutions, maintained on royal fiefs. Evidently they were cultural ambassadors 
as well persons occasionally employed for diplomatic service. The Mahāpari- 
nibbāna Suttanta goes to show that Sunidha and Varshakara, the two ministers 
of king Ajātašatru of Magadha, were employed to sow the seeds of dissenstion 
among the Vrji-Lichchhavis of Vaišālī. They were by Kautilya's 
definition the nisiisniartha dūido: or plenipotentiarics, It appears from Kautilya’s 
statement that men of Brahmin caste were generally employed as dūtas, although 
in exceptional circumstances, even outcastes might be employed. In the case 
of missions of good will, the chyoys appear to have been appointed from among 
the princes of the blood royal. So Kautilya recommends (Arthasastra, V. 6) the 
appointment of ‘cognates’ princes, and other chiefs of the royal family to visit 
the family of the king's friends’, The envoy despatched by king Devanampiya 
Tissa of Ceylon to the court of king Devanampiya Asoka of India was a neph 
(sister's son) of his. The edicts of Asoka keep us in the dark as to the soctal 


and official status of his dūtas. Evidently his dūtas were despatchēd to the 


Atavis or Atavikas (wild chiefs and leaders of gangs of thieves) within his 
‘empire to deliver to them his message expressing his regret as well as his 
power to punish. Similarly they were despatched to the Yauņas, 
the Kambojas, the Gāndhāras, and the rest of the semi- independent 
tribal states within his empire, and to the courts and territories of the antas or 
‘frontagers’ outside his empire for the triple purpose; (1) to make arrange- 
ments for two kinds of medical treatment and fo do other works of public 
autilīty, (2) to convey the message of Dhamma, and (3) to exprēss the king's 
good will as well as to warn them against the consequences of aggression. There 


is nothing to prevent us thinking that the dūtas as cultural ambassadors might z? 
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include the Bráhmanas and the Sramanas. The Mahanidglesa, which is a 
Pali Canonical work of the third or second century B.C., contains a list of places 
with which India had commercial relations by land and water. This list in- 
cludes the name of Alasanda (Alexandria), Yona and Paramayona. Even if it 
be contended that the first two were places in India, the third was a Greek 
territory outside India. The edicts, however, are silent on the routes along 
which the dūtas of Ašoka travelled to the courts and territories of the five Greck 


‘frontagers’. 


w 


As to R. E. XIV :— 








1. asti eva samikhitena asti majhamena asti vistat(e)na: By this Ašoka, 
while reviewing the whole set of thirteen Rock Edicts caused to be engraved 
up till the 13th or 14th year of his abhisheka, wanted to divide them into 
three classes: (1) those written in an abridged form, (2) those in a medium 
form, and (3) those in an amplified form. The expressions samkhitena and 
vistatena cannot but remind us of the oft-recurring Pali phrase samkhittena 
bhāsitassa vitthārena attharn...1 cannot agree with Hultzsch in thinking that 
by the first clause, asti samkhitena, Ašoka referred to the Minor Rock Edict 
which is shortest in two versions and longest in four. The clause is not 
applicable to M. R. E. for the simple reason that it was engraved as an example 
of dhammasdvana, and not as a piece of dharimalipi. Among the first thirteen 
Rock Edicts, to the first category belong the third, seventh, tenth and eleventh ; 
to the second category, the ist, end, eighth, and twelfth; and to the third 
category, the fourth, fifth, sixth, ninth and thirteenth. 








2. asti eta puna-puna-vulam: According to Kautilya (Arthasastra, II. 10), 
pe ages Nc Saakas dames tnd | 


punarukti or repetition is one of the faults of a writ (lekhadoshah). Asoka was 
aware of this drawback in his edicts, and he sought to justify it by athasa 
mādhuratā or sweetness of meaning, what Kautilya calls rmādhurya. In Buddha- 
ghosa's opinion, a statement is delighting because of the sweetness of its mean- 
ing (atthamadhuratāya pemanīyā). With Kautilya a statement in exquisite 
style of a good purport with pleasing effect is sweetness (sukhopanita- 
charvartha-sabdabhidhanam mādhuryam). — 


g. tatra ekadà asamātārii likhitari : According to Asoka, asamāti (sk, 





asamāpti), corresponding to Kauļilya's aparipūrņatā (incompleteness), was the 

main drawback of his Rock Edicts. He attributes it to one of these three 

causcs : (1) consideration of the place (desam sachhdya), (2) some special reason 

(kāraņaru dlochetpa), and (3) fault of the scribe (lipikardparddhena). This 
` 
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drawback concerns also such edicts as Separate Rock, Minor Rock, Pillar and 
Schism Pillar. As regards the Rock Edicts, the main case of incompleteness to 
be noticed is the omission of three edicts, viz., xi, xii, and xiii, at Dhauli and’ 
Jaugadā. But there was evidently no earthly reason for the omission of R. E. 
XI and R. E. XII except that they were in a bad company. Their misfortune 
was that they were despatched along with R. E. XIII, which contained a refer- 
ence to the conquest of Kalinga. The engraving of R. E. XIII at Dhauli and 
Jaugadā, which is to say, in the province of Kalinga, would, therefore, be 
impolitic. The official despatcher or the local editor ought to have made 
discrimination. The unsuitability of the place was a sufficient reason for the 
omission of R. E. XIII at Dhauli and Jaugada. What special reason other 
than hurting the feelings of the people of Kalinga there might be, it is difficult 
to divine. But even that special reason was implied in the unsuitability of 
the place. 

In the case of R. E. IX, the versions fall at once into two groups, G, Dh 
and J into one and Ye, K, Sh and M into the other. The two part company 
after the clause āva tasa athasa nistanaya. The sequel in one differs entirely 
from the sequel in the other. Thus each involves a case of omission in the 
other. The first two grounds of Asoka do not apply to this case, For the 
discrepancy between the two, the liprkara or scribe at the place of origin of 
the draft must be held responsible, The non-engraving of P. F. VII on all 
pillars but the DT affords another instance of omission, for which either the 
official despatcher of drafts or the local agent was responsible, and not 
necessarily the lipikara of the place where the pillar was situated. The local 
editor may be held responsible for the omission of the additional matter in 
the Sarnath copy of the Schism Pillar Edict at Kaušāmbī and Safichi, the 
omission of certain words in the Jaugadā version of S. R. E. L the omission 
of the instructions about the engraving of the matter of proclamation (Ru 
and Sa) in other copies of M. R. E., and for variations in the size of different 
versions of M. R. E. The lipikara who did the engraving work on rocks and 
pillars was responsible, no doubt, for a dropping of certain syllables and 
expressions in the body of P. E. VII, S. R. E. I (Dh and |), as also for 
misspellings, some of them giving rise to asain inaccuracies, 





As to S. R. E. I:— P 





1. barndhanarntika: By this Ašoka means the ultimate end of the process 


of arrest and torture. Hultzsch takes it to mean “an order cancelling the 
imprisonment,” which is far from the case. There is no reason why owing to 
such an order as this the near and distant relations of the man should feel 
grieved. Bhandarkar treats barndhanarntikam as a compound of two words, 
barndhanam meaning — and amtikarh meaning ‘death’, while 
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Mookerji interprets it in the sense of ‘death’, Even there is a suggestion to the 
effect that here the word means the cutting asunder of the wordly tie, 1.€., 
renunciation, and Dr. N. Dutt endorses it. As against Bhandarkar's interpreta- 
tion, it may be pointed out that the word arhtika aléne does nowhere mean 
‘death’. In the Pali idiom a@badham māraņantikam, the second word means 
‘that which ends in death’. Accordingly the word barhdhanamtika must be 
explained as meaning ‘that which leads up to’ ‘that which terminates in imprison- 
ment’, the kārābandhana intensifying the trouble and torture attending the 
mere arrest and detention. One might cite the expression prandntiko vyādhih 
(life-killing disease, disease ending life) from the Vasishtha Dharmasastra, XX. 10, 
to defend Hultzsch's interpretation of bardhanamtika, But Ašokas solicitude 
expressed in the words : akasmā palibodhe akasma palikilese va no siya estab- 
lishes beyond doubt that he thought of nothing but barndhana and palikiless 
culminating in imprisonment. 


2. majham patipādayema : “We shall fulfil the mean”. Here the word 


majha, Pali majjlta, Sk. madhya, is used as a substantive or an adverb, cp. Pali 
‘majjhena.dhammari desemi. In Pali, the position of majjha is contrasted 
with two extremes (due anta). In the edict, too, majha implies a ‘mean’ or 
‘middle course’ between two extreme courses of action, one hasty, precipitated, 
and the other slow, lethargic. Behind hasty action are such immoral mental 
dispositions as isd (malignity), āsulopa (irascibility), nithiliyam (cruelty), and 
tūlanā (oppressiveness). And behind slow action are such bad mental habirs 
as anāvuli (non-application), ālasiyari: (indolence), and kilamatha (weariness 
for exertion). The best commentary on Ašoka's dictum is offered by Kautilya 
(Arthasastra, I. 4) when he argues and opines: “Whosoever imposes severe 
punishment (tīkshņadaņda) becomes repulsive to the people; while he who 
awards mild punishment (mridudaņda) becomes contemptible. But whoever 
imposes punishment as deserved becomes respectable. For punishment (darīda), 
when awarded with due consideration, makes the people devoted to righteous- 
ness and to works productive of wealth and enjoyment, while punishment, when 
ill-awarded under the influence of greed and anger or owing to ignorance, 
excites fury even among hermits and ascetics dwelling in forests, not to speak 
of householders.” The earlier opinion of Law and Polity (cf. Manu) favoured 
udyata daņda or tikshna danda. The pursuit of the middle course proposed 
by Asoka had certainly behind it the Budddha’s Doctrine of the Middle Path. 
< à 
4. duahale etasa karhmasa same (J), dudhale imasa kammasa me (Dh): 

All the Asokan scholars, with the single exception of Mr. S. N. Mitra, agree 
in interpreting duahale in the sense of ‘having a twofold consequence’, ‘having 
a twofold gain’. But this is not permitted by the grammaiical construction 

of the sentence. We cannot say duāhale etasa kurmasa, for the word same, as 
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in J, in needed to match: with the adjective duáhale, in which case the word 
duāhale is formed of du and āhale without any sandhi between them. The, 
attainment of heaven (svagasa āladhi) and the attainment of the king's favour 
(lājāladhi) are indeed Held out as the twofold reward of the course of action 
suggested by Asoka in the context. But the statement with which we are 
concerned stands apart from that which precedes and that which follows it. 


4. Tisa-nakhatena (Dh), amu-Tisarh (J): This is just another way of 


— — — 





—— — — 


saying anuchātummäsarh Tisena nakhatena (S. R. E. II, Dh), which Bhandarkar 
correctly translates by “on the Tishya day every four-monthly season.” Mookerji's 
rendering—“at the commencement of every quarter of the year on the Tishya 
day"—is not acceptable because we cannot think of the Tishya day at the 
commencement of every quarter of the year. According to S. R. E. I (J), all 
that Ašoka meant was am-Tisari or on every Tishya day, under every Tishya 
asterism during the four-monthly season and throughout the year. 

The question arises—why is so much importance attached to the Tishya 
asterism,—the Tishya day? Presumably no such importance would have been 
attached, if it had not ‘a special significance in the life of Ašoka. The only 
rival of Tishya among the nakshatras is Punarvasu. But in P. E. V, where 
both Tishya and Punarvasu find mention side by side, invariably the former 
enjoys precedence over the latter,—Tisāye Punāvasune, while in the present 
edict and in S. R. E. II, Tishya alone receives the all-engrossing attention. This 
leads Bhandarkar to suggest that Tishya was probably the birth-star of Asoka, 
while accepting Biihler's explanation for the sacredness of certain days in the 
month of Taisha or Pausha, Mookerji inclines to claim Punarvasu as Ašoka's 
birth-star. Mookerj's inference about the relation of Punarvasu to Ašokas 
life is untenable as it is drawn from wrong premises. For further discussion 
of the point the reader is referred to the note under P. E. V. Here we are 
concerned with the Tishya asterism which may occur in each season, nay, 


in each month, when the moon enters into the constellation of Karkata or 
Cancer. 


As to S. R. E. II :— ' 





1. mahamata lājavachanikā : Same as Lājavachanikā in S. R. E. I (J): 


Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 386) suggests: “If Nagala-viyohālakā represents the Judi- 
cal, Lājavachanikā had better be taken to represent the Executive, Officers of a 
District town.” I cannot endorse this opinion for the reason that the 
Lājavachanikas with their headquarters at Samāpā, for example, were responsible 
for the whole administration of the Division within the province of Gandhara 
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under the Viceroy-in-Council, while the jurisdiction of the City-judiciaries was 
confined to a city or town. 


. e " * J . 
2. sava-munisá me pajā : Same as sava-munise pajā mamá in S. Kas B1 


(Dh). From this dictum, that all his subjects were unto him like his progeny, 
it is not to be inferred that Ašoka's was either a paternal or maternal, either 
a patriarchal or matriarchal type of government. The ideal personal rela- 
tionship in feeling between the ruler and the ruled was that between a solici- 
tious father and devoted children capable of appreciating the king's solicitude 
for them : athd pitā heavarh ne lājā....apheni anukampati, athā pajā hevam 
maye lājine. The Mahāsutasoma Jataka compares the position to that of a 
father or mother (yathā pita athavdpi mata). The same is the case with the 
Mahābhārata, Santiparva, Rajadharmaparva, 68. 29 and 56. 44, 46, while the 
Arthašāstra enjoins: “the king shall favour like a father those who have passed 
the period for remission of taxes", “the king shall always protect the afflicted 
among his people as a father his sons” (Mookerji, Asoka, p. 121). Even one 
may cite the verses from the Jatakas to show that all manner of domestic rela- 
tionship were brought in by way of an analogy of the ideal relationship between 
a king and his subjects. But all these were far from determining the type of 
government, since these were intended to express the king’s mental feelings and 
their reciprocation in appreciation by the subjects, The character of govern- 
ment must be judged on other facts than these. 





As to M. R. E. :— 





1. Suvamnagirite: "From Suvarnagiri.” Suvarnagiri was evidently the 
official headquarters of the Aryaputrasin-Council. The location of the city 
deriving its name from the mountain called Suvarņagiri is still a matter of 
speculation. Mookerji (Asoka, p. 197) observes: “From its name, the ‘gold 
mount’, the place might be in the ancient gold-mining areas, and this edict 
has been found at Maski near Raichur, which shows numerous traces of ancient 
gold workings, a shaft of which is the deepest in the world known so far (Hyderu- 
bad Arch. Series, No. I).. Hultzsch identifies it with Kanakagiri, south of 
Maski.” This is not convincing. The place to be identified with Suvarnagiri 
must be a place with a mountain near by, which bears a copy of M. R. E. 
similar to that found at Siddapura, Brahmagiri and Jatinga-Rameswara. Even 
we should expect, to find there a set of the Fourteen Rock Edicts. So far the 
village of Yerragudi satisfies this criterion, to a large extent. But we must 
patiently wait for the discovery of yet another set of Rock Edicts along with 
another copy of M, R. E. similar to Si, Bra and Ja farther south within Mysore. 
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2. Isila: The proximity of the three copies of M. R. E., almost identical 


in their language and contents and engraved by one and the same scribe who 
signs his name as Chapadaghas made it easy to locate Isila, which was the head: 
quarters of the Mahāmātras placed in charge of the administration of a Division 
in the Southern Province under the Āryaputra-in-Council, lt is generally identi- 
fied with Siddapura in the Chittaldrug District of Mysore. The site of the 
city must have been situated in the neighbourhood of the three rocks bearing 
the three copies of M. R. E. The name of Isila is met with in one of the Sāūchī 
Stipa Inscriptions. 





. 


g. adhikani adhātiyāni vasani: “While for more than two and half 


years.” Here adhikāni is the same expression as sādhikāni, sātirekāni. The 
whole expression means “for more than two-and-half but less than three 
years.” “The Siddāpura, Brahmagirī and Jatifga-Ramesvara versions of M. R. E. 
leave no room for doubt that here Ašoka gives an account of two stages of 
upāsakatva, one of less vigours and the other of more vigours action. The 
statement is definite on the point of Ašoka's position as upasaka or lay 
worshipper. His statements in the remaining versions are somewhat mislead- 
ing as these may be taken to give an account of four years, of two-and-half 
years and more while he remained a ufāsaka and of one year or more when he 
became somehow or other intimately connected with the Satigha (sarngham 
upagata). 


4.” sarnghamn upagate: Same as to say samghe upayite, upete, upayate. 


By this Ašoka distinguished the second stage in his position as wpāsaka, the 
stage wherefrom emerged vigorous action. This stage was gone through, as 
he expressly tells us, during the short period of time exceeding one year. The 
carlier stage which was characterised by less vigorous action was gone through 
in one year, according to the three Mysore copies of M. R. E., and in more than 
two-and-half years, according to the remaining versions. The Mysore copies 
restrict the position of Ašoka to upāsakaiva, while the remaining texts place 
no bar to construing sarngham-upagatatva as a position apart from upasakatoa. 
The opinion of Ašokam scholars is sharply divided on this very point. 
In the opinion of Bühler and Kern, Asoka became for the time being a monk, 
ceasing to be the monarch, the monastic vows being incompatible with kingly 
duties, Vincent A. Smith holds that Ašoka actually assumed monastic vows 
without ceasing to be the monarch, the monk and monarch being not incom- 
patible, and cites in his support the evidence of Lising who saw a statue of | 
Ašoka as monk, and cites also the examples of the Jaina king Kumārapālā 
and two Buddhist kings, one of Burma and one of Tibet. 

Senart, on the other hand, thinks that sarngham upagamanam ‘refers to the 
state visit of the king to the Sarhgha, in the midst of which he took his scat 
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and made a public profession of his Buddhist faith, as the Sinhalese Chronicle 

Mahavarnša informs us’ (I A. 1891, p. 233 f.).Against this ouinion of the 

French savant, as also against the opinion of Mookerji and of myself, Bhandarkar 
(Asoka, p. 82) contends that the samgham-upagatatva of Ašoka having lasted 

the whole period of his second stage, one cannot say ‘that the king visited the 

Sarhgha for over a year (which is nonsensical), but rather lived with it for- 
that period, —lived not as monk but as updsaka. In doing so, Bhandarkar 

(Ašoka, p. 371) just upholds the view ol Hultzsch according to whom, 
“the period of two years and a half does not precede but includes the period 
of one year and more that the king was with the Sarngha.” 


But as pointed out above, in M. R. E", Ašoka sought to give an account 
of what had happened either during the period of three years or during the 
period of four years. The Pali legend of Asoka, too, offers us an account of just 
a period of four years, during the first three of which he remained attached to 
the representatives of other religious orders and during the fourth he came into 
contact with the members of the Sangha or Buddhist Order, and became a 
staunch lay supporter of the Buddhist faith. The four years are, however, counted 
from the date of his abhisheka, while the edict under notice keeps us altogether 
in the dark as to the date from which the period of three or four years 
commenced. It is from R. E. XIII that we learn that the true religious turn 
of mind of Asoka came to prevail from the time of the conquest of Kalinga 
in the eighth year of his abhisheka. The period of three years from the eighth 
year included the tenth year in which Ašoka proceeded to Sambodhi, and 
between the eighth and the twelfth year of Abhisheka, we may easily conceive 
a period of four years, the twelfth year being the year from which he began 
to promulgate his Dhammalipis (P. E. VD. The correspondence between 
the Pali legend and the M. R. E, is not to be established in the way in which 
I did it before. According to the former, during the first three years Asoka 
remained a lay adherent of other sects, and it was in the fourth year that he 
came into contact with the Buddhist Sangha and became a believer in Buddha's 
Doctrine (Buddha-sāsane pasidt) Now I find that Ašoka tells us almost the 
same story in his M. R. E. By the term upāsaka, as employed in this edict 
we need not understand a lay worshipper of the Buddha. Even among ihe 
Jainas, the lay supporters of their religious order were called uvāsagas (upē. 
sakas). Same holds true of the lay supporters of the Ajivika and other ascetic 
orders, The lay supporters of the Buddhist Order, too, were distinguished 
from the ordained members, the monks and nuns, as updsakas and upāstkās 
(Bhabru Edict), All that he wanted to say is that while he remained a lav 

_ adherent of ascetic orders other than Buddhist, his religious activity was less 
-| vigorous, and it had not become more vigorous until he came in contact with 
the Buddhist Sangha, until he accepted the guidance of this order in matters 
religious. In other words, his samgham upagate is to all intents and purposes 
the same expression as the Pali samgham saranam gato, sarngham savanattham 
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upelo, sanmghassa sissabhdvarn upagato, all met with in Buddhaghosa’s 
Sumarīgala-vilāsinī, I, pp. 230—6. Mookerji has misquoted gantvā samgham 
as an idiom sanctioned by the Mahavarnsa, V. 76, while, in point of fact, the 
connexion of samgham is with the verb nimantiya following it: gantvā sarh- 
gham nimantīya. 

Buddhaghosa in his Samanta-pāsādikā, I, Bāhira-nidāna, tells us that 
Ašoka's father Bindusāra was a votary of the Brahmins (Brākmaņabhatto) and 
daily fed the Brahmans, Brahmanical sects, the ashbodied ascetics, and the like, 
60,000 in number since his coronation, Ašoka, too, began to feed them daily 
in his household exactly in the manner of his father. But their unrestrained 
demeanour, uncouth habits, ugly fhanners, etc. greatly disappointed him and 
rudely shocked his sense of decency. So he thought of finding out deserving 
people and turned to his courtiers who made recommendations, each accord. 
ing to his religious predilection. ‘The sects recommended were the ash-bodied 
wandering ascetics, Ajivakas, Nirgranthas, and the like (Pandarangapart- 
blājakājīvaka-Niggaņļhādayo). Detecting hollowness in all of them, he bade 
them adieu after properly feeding them once as they were brought in from 
time to time. While time was thus passing, accidentally one day he chanced 
to see a young representative of the Buddhist Sangha, whose subdued manners 
and calm demeanour deeply impressed him. The principle of apramàda as 
constituting the essence of the religion of the Buddha made a lasting appeal 
to his heart. It was through the instrumentality of this young representativ: 
that subsequently the senior members of the Fraternity came in to replace the 
earlier recipients of the king’s bounty among other religionists. The first 
admiration kindled gradually deepened into firm faith (achalappasada), and 
the king became a confirmed believer in the Buddha's religion, and forthwith 
caused a large monastery, named Asokārāma after him, to be erected at the 
capital and thereafter undertook to erect at the instance of the Bhikshus eighty- 
four thousand vihāras in honour of the eighty-four thousand sections of the 
formulated doctrine of the Buddha and his immediate Disciples, one in cach 
of the eighty-four thousand towns, all over Jambudvipa. The work of cons: 
truction of the monasteries was completed in three years (tihi sarhvachchharehi 
vihārakammārh niļthāpest). 


Ašoka's religious turn of mind became manifest in the eighth year of his 
abhisheka, soon after the conquest of Kalifga (R. E. XIII). In the ioth year 
he proceeded on a pilgrmiage to Sambodhi (R. E. VIII). The interval between 
the two, namely, the conquest of Kalinga and pilgrimage to Bodhgayā is less 
than three years. And the interval between this pilgrimage and the first pro- 
mulgation of the dharmmalipis in the twelfth year of abhisheka (P. E. VD 
may be conceived as over one year, the pilgrimage being taken to mark the 
commencement of his Buddhist faith under the guidance of the Sangha, But 
in the same twelfth year he dedicated two cave-dwellings to the Ajivikas, which 
unmistakably proves his previous contact with them, 
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‘The transference of allegiance of faith from other bodies to the Buddhist 
Order, which is now offered as a correct interpretation of Samgham-upagamanam 
alters the entire situation. ‘Living with the Sangha’ without taking monastic 
vows, as suggested by Hultzsch and held by Bhandarkar, is inconccivable. 
The Divyavadana tells us indeed that on virtual abdication of the throne by 
Ašoka in the closing part of his reign, he betook himself to Kukkutarama 
where he resided until his unhappy end. But this lacks corroboration from his 
edicts, in which he appears in the full splendour of his sovereignty. The taking 
of monastic vows by Asoka is out of the question. In the Bhabru Edict, he 
has addressed the Sangha in his capacity as the Magadhan king (läjä Māgadhe) 
and, for the matter of that, as upāsaka. When he promulgated an ordinance 
for the suppression of schism in the Sangha, he did so also as king (Schism 
Pillar Edict). The same was his worldly position also when he undertook 
his pilgrimage to Sambodhi in the roth year of his abhisheka (R. E. VIII), and 
to Lumbini in the goth year (Lumbini Pillar Inscription). The suggestion, 
that Ašoka became not a bhikkhu but merely a bhikkhugatika, made by Mr. 
Charan Das Chatterji, is untenable on the same ground. Mr, S. N. Mitra cites 
the instance of king Milinda from the Milindapañha, p. go f., to show that 
Ašoka might even be a gahattha-muni or self-ordained religieux, putting on 
yellow garment, withdrawing himself for the time being from the kingly duties, 
coatrolling his senses and keeping his nature subdued. The case of Asoka is, 
however, different; his expression siagham upagate cannot but suggest his 
personal contact with the Sangha. 


As for the correspondence sought to be established between Ašokas state- 
ments in M. R. E. and the facts embodied in the Buddhist legends on the 
assumption that Ašoka meant to distinguish between the two stages of his life 
as upāsakā or lay worshipper of the Buddha, the reader may be referred to my 
Asoka Edicts in New Light, p. 89 f., and better to” Mookerji's Asoka, p. 109. 


5. imina kālena : Same as to say etena amtalena (Sa), imāyam veldyam (Ga), 





pure (Ma); literally, “by this time”. The expression is generally taken to 
refer to the period of three or four years mentioned in the edict. Not necessarily. 
The Sahasram variant, etena amtalena, suggests, “heretofore, and the Maski 
variant, pure, “formerly”. In Ye, imind kdlena, in Ga, imayarit veldyarr, and 
in Ma, pure is contrasted with dani (= idāni), meaning "now". Here the ex- 
pression, dāni “now”, refers to the date of the proclamation (dharitma-sdvana) 
embodied in M. R. E. which may not be identical with the closing date of the 
period mentioned in the edict. Much stress is laid by Bhandarkar on the 
occurrence of the present indicative form, sumi, of the root\/as (to be) in the 
statement, arh updsaka sumi (Sa), ya sumi sagha-upete (Ru), but from the 
context, it is clear that swt is just an instance of historical present. In other 
words, a past event is narrated in the proclamation of which the date is still 
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to be determined. Compare Cariya Pitaka, HI. 8. 1: Pundparam yadā homi 
tāpaso Sacheha-savhayo. 


6. amīsā samānā manisi Jambudipasi misā (misibhūtā) devchi: Literally, 
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“Men who (formerly) were mixed (conmingled) with the gods.” On the strength 
of the Māski variant misibhūtä, Pali missībhūtā, Sk. mišrībhūtā, Sylvan Lévi 
was able to expose the utter untenability of Haraprasad Sastri’s equation of 
amisā with amyisha and of misā with mrishā, meaning ‘false’, ‘falsified’. With 
this has vanished for good his misinterpretation of Ašoka's intention, According 
to Sastri, by the above statement Asoka claims to have falsified the gods, i.e., 
the Brahmins who passed theretofore as true gods. 


In the opinion of Dr. F. W. Thomas (Cambridge History, I, p. 505), “Asoka 
claims that in little more than a year he had brought the Brahman gods to the 
knowledge of those people in India, ie., the wild tribes, who had formerly 
known nothing of them.” Mookerji (Asoka, p. 111) suggests by way of a further 
and more probable interpretation : “(1) Within this interval, in Jambudvīpa, 
men who were ‘unmingled with gods’, (ies had no gods or no religion) came 
to be mingled with gods’ (i.e. became religious, or worshippers of gods). 

By Asoka's missionary activities following a closer contact with the Sangha, 
the cause of religion had made a considerable advance among the — — 

(2) Within this interval, in Jambudvīpa, men whose gods were disunited 
had become men whose gods were united, f 

in other words, within this interval of time, the strife of gods and their 
worshippers (ie, of the jarring sects) had largely ceased in the country.” 

Following a plain and natural interpretation of the statement, Bhandarkar 
(ASoka, p. 140) suggests: “In this edict Asoka has described the result of his 
missionary work in a twofold manner, first, by saying that he has made, gods 
and men one another's associates and next by saying that there was attainment 
of heavenly felicity. The commingling of men and gods must therefore be so 
explained as to show that it was tantamount to the achievement of heaven, 
This is possible only if we say that by following Asoka’s Dharīma men became 
so virtuous that they attained to heaven and were associated with gods...... 
the Dharmasūtra of Apastamba has the following: ‘Formerly men and gods 
lived together in this world. Then the gods through karman went to heaven ; 
men were left behind. Whosoever perform the karman of those (gods) in the 
same manner dwell (after death), with the gods and Brahma in the other 
world. From this it is clear that what Ašoka means is that he led men in the 
path of Dhamma and induced them to perform virtuous courses to such an 
extent that they became fit to be commingled with gods, not simply in the next 

but rather in this world.” : 


The inerpretation of Thomas falls far wide of the mark. That of Mookerji 
is full of speculations. That of Bhandarkar keeps us close to the text. 
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Mookerjis speculations are — by variations in texts. The texts, how- 
ever, fall into three groups: (1) the group in which men who were unmingled 
with gods are said to have been commingled with gods ; (2) the group in which 
gods who were unmingled with men are said to have been commingled with 
men; and (s) the group (Ru, Ma) in which the gods who were unmingled are 
said to have been commingled (ye amisā deva husu te dani misibhūtā). But 
one text clarifies the meaing of the other and helps us to complete the other, 
if some word is wanting in it. As regards the third group, for instance, the word 
mānusehi is wanting, it is supplied in Ga which reads: amisd devā samāņā 
manusehi se dani misā hata, while Ru reads amisā devā husu te dant misā kata. 
Sa synthesises all the variations when it reads armmisam-devad samta munisā 
misarn-deva hata. The two rules of Panini and literary parallels cited (ante, 
p. 104) are enough to establish that manusehi and deveht mean in the sontext 


‘with men’, ‘with gods’. R 


As the saying is in the Harivarsa (ante, p. 103), there was at that time.. 
association (lit, "living together") of gods and men (devatanam manushyānām 
sahavāso 'bhavat tadā). To the same effect said Apastamba: “Saha deva- 
manushyadh asmiū-lloke purā babhūvuļ. Atha devā karmabhir divam jagmur 
ahiyanta manushyah, Teshim ye tatha karmāņy-ārabhante saha devair brah- 
manā chàmushmiñ-lloke bhavanti.” His devas are no other than Pitaras and 
happy souls in the world of gods and Brahma. 


Ašokā's statement of the fact is different, inasmuch as he says that “formerly 
gods and mên were unmingled in Jambudvipa, and now they have been comming- 
led.” It is not clear, however, from this statement alone whether he spoke of 
the commingling of gods and men on this earth or of that in heaven after 
death. The statement in the sequel, that even the lesser man, if he exerts him- 
self, is able to attain grand heaven (k/udakena pi pakaminena vipule svage 
sakye dvadhetave), cannot but lead us to think that he spoke of the commingling 
rather in heaven than on carth. And yet Bhandarkar would seem justified 
when he suggests that Ašoka's intention was to make men fit “to be commingled 
with gods, not simply in the next but rather in this world.” 


The common point between the two views is that karman or appropriate 
action is the means of bringing about the happy association or commingling. 
Ašoka's pakama or parākrama is just a vigorous form of Āpastamba's karman. 


R. F. X throws abundant light on the point at issue. In it, Asoka savs 
that what little he exerted himself, all that was for the hereafter and in order 
that all might be freed from the innate proneness to immorality (yarı tu kichi 
parikamate tam savam pāratvikāyja kimtī sakale apaparisrave asa). Thus here, 
too, the main interest is otherworldly and the means is pardkrama. The ex. 
ertion to be made must be of the very best kind (agena parākramena), and it has 
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to be made by leaving everything else — parichajitpa). This exertion is to 
be directed to making all sinless, for without sinlessness one cannot better one’s 
lot hereafter. By implication then sinlessness is godliness on earth and it alone 
entitles a person to a godly state hereafter, in heaven. In R. E. IX, Asoka ex- 
claims— can there be any greater duty than the attainment of heaven (ki cha 
iminā katavyatararh yathā svagāradhi)? The svarga or heaven is the grand 
world of unbounded merit (ananta puranarm) and of felicity, 


Even so, I cannot deny the weight of Bhandarkar's observation. Although 
the attainment of heaven or fulfilment of the otherworldly interest as desired 
object (athe) far outweighed all other considerations, the furtherance of this- 
worldly interest, too, had its due place as part achievement of the desired object. 
So in R. E. IV, Ašoka declares : “What little I exert myself, it is intended that 
I shall acquit myself of the debt to the living beings and that 1 shall make 
them happy here and enable them to attain heaven hereafter” (ya kichi parā- 
kramāmi aha kimti bhūtānar anarinan gachheyam idha cha nāni sukha- 
` bayámi paratrā cha svagam ārādhayamtu). Here we see that Ašoka's parākramā 
was directed also to increasing happiness or felicity of all beings on earth,—in this 
world. And in R. E. XI, he claims that by means of the gift of piety this world 
is secured and unbounded merit is produced hereafter (ialoke cha aradheti para- 
ira cha analai puña prasavati tena dhammaddnena). 


The commingling of gods and men or of men and gods in heaven hereafter is 
easily understandable. But what did Asoka mean, if he really claimed to have 
commingled them on carth,—in Jambudvipa? To satisfactorily answer this 
relevant question, the guidance should, in the first instance, be sought from the 
contemporary Buddhist literature in which the appellation of deva or ‘god’ is 
applied to the gods by birth (upapatti-devd), the gods by courtesy (sammuti- 
deva, kings, princes, etc.), and the gods by purity (visuddhi-deva, saintly per- 
sonages, the elect among the Sramanes and Bralimanas). As for the gods by 
birth, they were, according to the definition implied in R. E, IV, those heavenly 
beings who were endowed with divine forms (divyāni rūpāņi) and entitled 
to having vimdnas or moving mansions as their abodes, celestial elephants as 
their vehicles, and the heavenly luminaries as their visible manifestations. In 
other words, the grand heaven attainable hereafter was the world of Brahma, 
Indra, Lokapālas, and others. The gods by courtesy were the king, viceroys, 
and other princes of the blood ; strictly speaking, they were all beloved of the 
gods (devinampiyd, devāņuppiyā). And the gods by purity were the Sramanas 
and Brālkmaņas or the Brāhmaņas and Sramanas, in whom the people of India 
reposed their sincere faith (pasāda, R. E. XIII, strictly speaking, the well-con- 
trolled ones among them (yesarh suvihitānan, R. E. XIII), Here one may 
compare Kautlya’s saying (Arthašāstra, XII. 3): ye devā devalokeshu, mānu- 
sheshu cha brāhmaņāļi. The gods by courtesy and those by purity belong to 
Jambudvīpa, which is to say, to this earth, If the rest are termed men (munisā) ` 
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belonging to Jambudvīpa, what could Asoka possibly mean by the commingling 
of men with the gods on earth? 

We find that Ašoka proposed a common scheme of Dhamma for all alike, 
princes and commoners, ascetics and householders, officials and non-officials, 
and commended the selfsame seven Buddhist texts alike to the monks, nuns 
and male and female worshippers for their constant study and comprehension 
(Bhābru). He wanted all of them to co-operate for the furtherance of the 
common mission which aimed at helping all persons to grow with the growth in 
piety through conformation to the Law of Piety or Duty and elevating them (P. E. 
VII). This mission aimed at removing moral depravity from all persons (sakale 
apaparisrave asa, R. E, X), making all happy on earth and entitled to godly 
existence in heaven hereafter (R. E. VI). He tried to bring together men of all 
sects of recluses and householders for frank discussions and free exchanges of 
ideas with a view to the growth in the essence of things (sāravadhi), with a view 
to finding all sects well-informed and possessed of noble traditions (R. E. XII). 
The imparting of moral instructions (dharimdanusathini), the proclamations con-* 
taining happy messages of dhamma (dharhmasāvanānt), the institution of per- 
manent works of picty and public utility (d/anmmathambhdnt), the appointment 
of Dharmamahānmātvas, moral persuasion (nijhati), the making and enforce- 
ment of various Regulations of Piety (dharumaniyamāni), enabling the Brah- 
manas and Sramanas to freely move and preach and work among all peoples of 
Jambudvīpa (R. E. V), and the like were the means adopted for the fulfilment 
of the grand mission, — 


7. dani: Prakrit equivalent of idéinim, meaning ‘now’. Now, but when? 
q 


Here dāni is employed in contradistinction to imtnā kālena (Ye), imdyam velä- 
yam (Ga), imāya kālāja (Ru), pure (Ma), the latter referring indefinitely to 
the time prior to the period of vigorous action on the part of Asoka. ‘Now’ 
refers to the time of the proclamation contained in M. R. E. The question is— 
Is this time coincident with the year of Ašoka's contact with the Sangha and 
vigorous action? Taking the two to be coincident with each other, it is suggested 
that M. R. E. is the earliest of Asoka’s records. Mookerji argues (Ašoka, p. 
43): "The Minor Rock Edicts are taken to be prior to the Rock Edicts, as both 
in the Rupnath and Sahasram versions, there is a reference to the king's order 
that the Edicts should be incised on rock and pillar, thus presaging both the 
‘Rock and Pillar Edicts.” The king’s order reads: ima athari pavatesu likhā- 
payatha, yata cü athi silathambhad tata pt likhdpayatha (Sa). “Have this matter 
incised on rocks, or where stone-pillars are available, cause it to be incised even 
there.” 
What gocs against Mookerji is that we have a similar order at the end 

of P. F. VII: iyarh = dhammalibi ata athi silāthambhāni va silāphalakāni vā tata 
kataviyd, “this Edict of the Law of Piety, where are to be found stone-pillars or 
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stone-blocks, should be incised there,” and in this instance P. E. VII does not 
presage but presupposes inscriptions on pillars and slabs. So applying his . 
argument, one must rather hold that M. R. E. presupposes both the Rock and 
Pillar Edicts. And from the actual placing on the rock at Yerragudi of M. R. 
E. below the Rock Edicts, it appears that it was engraved after the Rock series 
of Ašoka's inscriptions. 


There is yet another important point to consider. In M. R. E., Asoka 
records the sum total of the result obtained by his strenuous effort in the shape 
of commingling of gods and men in Jambudvīpa, while in the Rock Edicts he 
speaks of the progress he was making towards this end. P. E. VII presupposes 
indeed his dharimānusathis embodied in the Rock Edicts, his dhammasdvanas 
typified by M. R. E., his dharnmathambhas or monumental acts of piety recorded 
in R. E. II and Queen's Edict, and his dhammaniyamas typified by P. E. V. But 
if Ašoka continued to reign for a few years after the 27th year of ablisheka, 
it is very probable that proclamations of piety were made alsovin those years. 
The decision of the point at issue depends to some extent on the interpretation 
of the enigmatic expression, vyuthena 256. 


8. khudaka cha mahatpa cha: Lit, “lesser men and greater men” ; mahā- 


tha has for its variants udālā, mahalakā (Ye). Bhandarkar takes the two words 
to refer to the king's officers. But the king's officers. are classified differently 
into three grades in P. F. I, viz, (1) ukasá, (2) gevayā, and (3) majhimd, consis- 
tently with the traditional classification into mukhya (sresttha), madhyama, 
jaghanya (Ramayana, Ayodhyākāņda, 100. 25-26; Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, 
5, 43), hina, ukkattha, majjhima (ante, p. 121). Corresponding to the khudaka 
and mahātpā of M. R. E. we have khudaka and usata in R. E. X. In the 
Ratthapāla Sutta (Majjhima-N., I, p. 15), ussata is employed as a distinctive 
appellation of the higher grades of officers. But in the context of R. E. X, the 
distinctive appellations are employed with reference to all (sakale), all includ- 
ing officials and non-officials. The message of the dhatima-sdvana contained in 
M. R, E. was to be proclaimed to all, the jārafpadas and Rathikas, and even to 
the Antas (vide Ye), and all were exhorted alike to attain the grand heaven 
(seakan saga vipulam ārādhetaviye, Ja), and all, officials, teachers and pupils, 
were required to co-operate in broadcasting the message (Ye). Similarly in R. 
F. IX and XI, father, brother, master (or husband), friends, comrades, associates, 
kinsfolk, and even neighbours were called upon to inculcate the Law of Piety 
or Duty. From these, it may be concluded that although primarily the appella- 
tions apply to the king's officers, by implication, these apply to all persons in- 
terested. 


g. ārādhctave, ārādhayitave: Apparently this is a causative form of the 
root \/d-radh, and Bhandarkar treats it so. Accordingly the king's officers were 
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required to exert themselves to enable the people to attain the grand heaven 
(vipule svage ārādhetave). But Ašoka's intention, as expressed in other edicts, 
is not only that they should enable others to attain but that they themselves 
should strive to attain. Soin S. R. E. J, Ašoka says, addressing the city-judiciaries 
of Tosali and Samapa, "Imperfectly given effect indeed to this, there is neither 
the attainment of heaven nor that of the king's favour” (nathi svagasa āladhi no 
lajéladhiy’. The same edict contains the exortation to them in these words: 
svagam ālādhayisatha, “attain heaven”. Further in R. E. VI and with refer- 
ence to all beings (bhūtānarh), it is said: paratrā svagam arddhayamtu, “let 
them achieve heaven hereafter”. Here ārādhayarnītu cannot be construed as a 
causative form. Similarly in R. E. IX, all persons were to be assured by their 
fathers, or brothers, or others : imena sakiye svage ālādhayitave, “by this you are 
able to attain heaven.” 


10. vyuthena 200 50 G : Variants of vyuthena are vyithena (Bra), vivuthena 





(Sa), vyuthend (Ru), all in connection with the clause sd@vane sāvāpite, sūvane 
sāvite, sāvane kate. The expression vivuthena 256 is explained as meaning duve- 
saparind-satéa vivuthd tt (Sa), and vyuthend 200 50 6 as 200 50 G sata vivāsā (Ru). 
Obviously wivuthd is a past participle of \/vi vas, and vivāsāta is a past participle 
of Yvivās. Phonetically vyutha is the Prakrit equivalent of the Sk. vyushta. The 
Vedic use of vyus/ifa in the sense of the fourth yama or dawning period of night 
need not worry us, In the Arthašāstra, vyus/rļa occurs as a technical term and | 
it means “the date stated in terms of the regnal year, month, fortnight and day” 
(rdjavarsham maásah pakshah divasas cha vyushtam). And vivuthā or vivāsāta 
may be taken to mean “have passed” or “are sent, despatched”. With the 
abandonment of the reading duve-sapanind latisata vivuthā, just three inter- 
pretatations of vyuthena 256 remain: (1) by date 256 (Barua, 1926), (2) 
by 256 missioners (V. A. Smith), of officers dispatched (Mookerji) (3) by des. 
patch of 256 copies (Mookerji, 1927; Barua, 1941). The second and third in- 
terpretations are substantially one and the same. Thus three may at once be 
reduced to two, and we have to choose between them. If the first interpretation 
be accepted, the figure 256 must be taken to mean 256 years in terms of a current 
era, the Buddhist era, in which case M. R. E. must be treated not as the earliest 
but as the latest record of Ašoka. But the interpretation is doubtful because in 
all other inscriptions the date is stated in terms of a year of Ašoka's abhisheka. 


In support of the second interpretation, Mookerji (Asoka, p. 114) observes : 
“In fact, these inscriptions tell of all the methods by which Asoka sought to give 
publicity to his proclamations. He would first have them inscribed (lekha- 
petavālata) on rock (pavatisu) and pillar (sildtharnbhasi), fixed and permanent ; 
he would also have them circulated in different local areas by despatching his 
Publicity Officers or copies of his proclamations.” My idea of the method is 
somewhat different. As I make out, 256 copies were despatched to various 
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centres, [rom which other eopies were to be made for circulation in diflerent 
local areas within the jurisdiction of the officers concerned, ie., the Rajjukas 
whose business it was to circulate the king's happy message among people and 
the Ráthikag, and the ločal agents employed were the kāraņikas, the elephant 
riders, chariot-trainers, Brahmins, and their pupils (Ye). The Rūpnāth text 
contains the king's direction to the effect that the officers concerned should send 
out copies everywhere in their jurisdiction (yāvataka tupaka ahāle savara vivaset- 
avāya). Thus a kind of relay method was followed. In the case of the Sarnath 
copy of the Schism Pillar Edict, we find that one copy was carefully placed on 
the main road within an casy reach of the officers concerned. One copy was 
required to be placed within the reach of the upāsakas when they congregated at a 
monastery on the eighth day of a lunar half month. Other copies were to be 
made for circulation throughout their jurisdiction and fortified areas. Thus 
here, too, the direction is: dvate cha tuphākam āhāle savata vivāsayātha tuphe 
elina viyarhjanenn, 


As against 256 as a date in terms ol the year of a current era, the Buddha 
cra, we may point Out, that to accept it so is to treat the edict as the latest 
record of Ašoka. But the edict which offers a solitary example of recorded 
dhamma-sivana is clearly presupposed by P. E. VII, engraved in the 27th regnal 
year in the statement: dharuma-sāvane kate, All the earlier edicts except R. 
E. VI are silent as regards the dharima-sdvana, although several of them were 
caused to be proclaimed prior to the date of P. E. VII (daima-sdvandni sāvā- 
pitāni). According to P. E. VII, the dhamma-sivana and the dhammdanusathi 
were the two cognate methods adopted pari passu by ASoka towards promoting 
the cause of piety. R. E. IV records the unprecedented result obtained by 
means of dhammanusathi, As regards the subject of parākrama, R. E. VI and 
R. F. X have much in common between them, on the one hand, and the 
dhamma-sdvana in M. R. E., on the other, the only difference being that the 
Rock Edicts set out the aims and objects of Ašoka's strenuous exertion instead 
of stating as in M. R. E. the grand result obtained. As discussed already, M. R. 
E., in so far as the order concerning the materials of engraving goes, presupposes 
both the Rock and Pillar Edicts. And we find that P. E. VI expressly mentions 
the 12th year of abhisheka as the year from which the dharimalipis were being 
caused to be engraved, but it is reticent on the date of engraving of a dhamma- 
sdvana. There are two important facts that suggest the disparity between the 
actual date of proclamation of the message contained in M. R. E. and the date 
of its engraving. In the body of M. R. E., Yerragudi copy, we find that its 
message was directly forwarded to the Rajjukas for circulation among the jāna- 
padas and Rathikas, while the preamble of the same in three Mysore copies shows 
that the king’s message was to be forwarded to the Mahdmatras at Isila in the 
name of the southern Viceroy-in-Council. From the consideration of these 
facts, we may easily incline to think that M. R. E, was not probably a 
earlier than P. E. VI. 
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li. avaradhiya, aparadhiyā, apaladhiyena : “by the least part or minimum” 


(Mookerji, p. 119), cf. Panini, V. 4. 47; avarārdhāt ; Sk, aparardhya or avarardliya 
means “without a maximum”. > 








12. kārunakāni: I prefer to read kūranakāni. The kāranakas are not to 


SWE Rea skrienot 
be mistaken for the Pali kdranikas or judges. In the Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, 
5+ $4- the kdvanikas are represented as teachers to the princes and leading warriors: 


hkwachchit kūraņikā dharme sarvasastresu kovidāh : 
kārayanti kumavams cha yodhamukhyas cha sarvasalt || 


See also Amarakosha, Viseshyanighna-varga, 12. This meaning fits in with the 
Asokan context. 


13. csā porāņā pakiti dighavuse cha: "This is the ancient tradition and a 


thing of long standing”. In the Kathopanishad, the three words, iāšvaia, sand- 
tana and purāņa are employed as synonyms. The same is the case with Pali 
literature, in which the word sanantana is paraphrased by purdna, and porāņa 
dhamma or porāņiyā pakiti by chivakdlappavatto sabhavo. Showing respect 
to elders, for instance, is said to have been a ‘good old rule’ (porāņo dhammo). 
Ašoka insisted on following the traditional method (yārisā porāņā pakili, Ye), be- 
cause it was expedient. Buddha, too, emphasized the importance of conform- 
ing to the long-established custom, the good old tradition (yatha parnnatte 
porāņe dhamme, Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, Ch. 1). In Asoka’s phrascolagy, 
the porāņā pakiti is that which has hcld good as standard of human conduct or 
ideal of duty and evolved through ages. Respectful attention to seniors, tender- 
regard for life, telling the truth, etc., are the age-old and widely accepted princi- 
ples of piety among the Indo-Aryans. In the valedīctory address in the Taitti- 
riya Upanishad, I ,11. 1-2, the teacher exhorts the pupil, saying: satya vada, 
dharmam chara, mūtridevo bhava, pītridevo bhava, āchāryadevo bhava, ete. 
“Speak truth, practise righteousness, honour mother as goddess, father and 
teacher as gods.” 


As to P. E. 1:— 





1. bhayena: Here bhaya is that moral quality which goes together with 
lajja. Corresponding to the Bengali idiom lajjā-bhay we have the Pali Airi- 
ottap par. Buddhaghosa rightly points out (Visuddhimagga, Khandha-niddesa) 
that biri (hri) is just another word for lajjā (lajjū' etam adhivachanam), uttāsa- 
lakkhanam (bhayana-lakkhanam) ottappart. The difference between the two 
lies in the fact that in the first a person cares for his own prestige, own opinion 
'(attagāravā), and in the second a person cares for the prestige of others, the 
opinion of others (paragāravā), and the common element betwecn them is that 
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both impel a person to feel hesitation in doing something unbefitting, improper. 
This bhaya conveys the sense of fear of public opinion. | 
2. usāhena: Ašoka's usdha corresponds to Pali ussdha, Sk. utsāha. "This 





usaha is just an aspect of pakama, parākarma, and uyāma (R. E. XIII) or 
udyama. Utsāka or zeal is the arduons effort to accomplish an impossible task 
(asādhya-sādhane 'pi yadvasena udyamalt sa nisihah, Amarakosha-Tika). 


g. Arīnta-mahāmātā ; The designation, ‘generally rendered Wardens of 


the Marches (Bühler), overseers of the frontier provinces like Charlemagne’s 
Markgrafen (Woolner), or malāmātras of the Antas or Borderers (Hultzsch), 
corresponds to Kautilya’s Antapdlas (Arthasastra, II. 4) and Buddhaghosa’s 
Pachchantavasino Mahamatia (Auhasālinī, p. 245). Kautilya docs not, however, 
specify the duties of Antapalas. Only as a general rule he lays down that, 
like the repairers of fortifications, the Antapalas should be officered with many 
chiefs so that it may not be easy for them to betray the king to his enemy, Thus 
the Antapūlas must have been associated with the M udrādhyaksha whose duty 
it was to grant passes to travellers coming into or going out of the country. The 
Superintendent of Pasture Lands was to examine the passes issued, The guard- 
ing of the marches must have been the main duty of the Anta-mahdamatras. 
According to Buddhaghosa (ante, p. 919), they were appointed by the king to 
search for, hound out, capture, punish, exterminate, and’ effectively deal with 
rebel chiels (chora-jet{hakd) disturbing the internal peace of frontier regions. 
But they must have been agents also for the transmission of the king’s happy 
messages of picty (M. R. E.) and the communication through envoys of the king's 
fronticr or foreign policy (S. R. E. I) to the ‘frontagers’, In the present edict 
they are required to promote the interests of men under their jurisdiction here 
and hereafter by following this general rule of action: “protection by picty, 
provision by piety, pleasing by piety, and guarding by piety.” 

| find it diffcult to agree with Mookerji when he suggests that the work of 
the Anta-mahāmātras, as distinguished from that of the Purushas, lay outside 
the empire, and that they ‘must have been the dūtas of R. E. XII, who were also 
sent out to distant and foreign countries for welfare work under Asoka’s scheme’. 

It is clear from the edict under notice that the Anta-mahdmdtras were as 
much agents for good administration, and country’s profection and gencral wel- 
fare as the Purushas or general body of officers working in the interior part of 
the empire. The only difference suggested is that the former were concerned 
with frontiers, including the no man’s land. There is no suggestion as to their 
being sent out as ditlas to foreign courts. 

The really difficult but interesting point to scttle is the difference between 
the Mahdamdtras attached to the Viceroys and the Lājavachanikas under them, 
én the one hand, and the Anta-mahāmātras, on the other. The conceivable 
difference between them is that the latter were appointed to guard and ad- 
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ministér the marches in all parts of the empire, while the former were held 

responsible for the good administration of an outlying province or its division as 

a whole, | 
. 


to P. E. II :— i 






1. apāsinave bahukayāne: In answer to the self-put question —What is 








ante, p. 126). In the presenj/ edict, apasinave and bahukayāne represent two 
sides of piety, namely, negate and positive : "liksi and “much good”. And 
bahukaydne or “much good” as an abstract moral quality finds its ulfilment in 
many good deeds (bahini kayānāni, P. E. H). In R. E. V, however, the ex- 
pression bahi-kaldyam is employed in a concrete collective sense to mean “many 
good deeds”. Further, kayūne kate of R. E. V and kayānāni kaļāni are just 
another expression for sādhavāni kaļāni of P. E. VH. In the last-mentioned 
edict, sādhavāni or “good deeds” are but a concrete expression of the moral 
quality of “goodness” (sādhave or sādhussa bhava). Undoubtedly in R. E. V 
and P. F. HI, kayāne and pāpe occur as antithetical terms, precisely as in the 
Dhammapada verse exhorting: abhittharetha kalyāņe, papa chīttarh niwaraye. 
Y as ition parisrave is apuña, “demerit” (R. E. X), the opposite of 
which is puña (R. E. X). Be it noted that in the religious literature of India, 
whether Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanical, punya and papa, sukritam and dush- 
kritam, sādhu and asddhu, and the like are often met with as antithetical pairs 
of terms. The same is the case with Ašoka's edict. |The way in which P. E. HI 
introduces the two terms —* and āsinava cannot but lead us to think that the 
latter is just an aspect or si Cissuc OF the former. One can say, pape me kate, 
T have committed sin”, but one cannot say in the same manner dsinave me kate. 
We can very well say with Asoka: fyam me pape kate ti, iyam vā āsinave nama 
fi, in which case sinave must be treated as a resultant moral factor of a sinful 
deed,—of an act of demerit. But what is dsinava? According to Bhandarkar, 
āsinava corresponds more to the Jana pag? than to the Pali ādīnava explained 
by Buddhaghosa in the sense of amadiīura-bhāva, upaddava, dosa. In the Amara- 
kosha, Sankirnavarga, ddinava, āsrāva and klesa stand for three allied afflic- 
tions due to a disease, the first for the general weakening of the system because 
of the affections, the second for the infuriating of the active organs, and the 
third for the ailments. But the derivation of both ddinava and dsinava is still 
in a speculative stage. As for ddinava, the derivation—ā is/iad-dinam asty-atra 

klešāditvāt, suggested in the Amarakosha-Tika, is laboured and far-fetched. 
In Pali, however, ddinava as troublesome consequence of papa is invariably 
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the opposite of assāda (āswīda). Bhandarkar rightly points out that none of 
the Buddhist enumerations of immoral qualities and acts with reference to ādī- 
nava suits the Ašokan context, while the Jaina enumeration does. He draws ° 
our attention to the Ackaranga Sūtra (P. T. S. Ed., p- 92) where the word 
anhaya is found used and translated by Jacobi as “sins”. "This suits excellently”, 
o es Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 134 6), “because in Pillar Edict HI dsinava 
(= anhaya) has been placed side by side with papa, (The former could not 
have been exactly identical with the latter in meaning, and we shall not be far 
| from right if we take dsinava (aņhaya) to signify ‘depravity’, *defilement. This 
also seems to be the meaning of parisava used by Asoka in Rock Edict X, where 
he equates it with apuña (demerit), Now Jainism specifies cighteen kinds of 
papa or sin and forty-two kinds of āsravas. These two lists have four malevolent 
affections in common, called kashāyas. Two of these are krodha and mana, 
exactly two of the passions named by Ašoka. The isyā of Asoka, again, is to be 
found in the Jaina list of the papas as īrshyā or dvesha. chamdiye and nithuliye 
are alone not waceable, though they are no doubt covered by the malaffection 
himsé mentioned under dsravas. Thus the use of the term dsinava (anhaya), 
distinction between it and papa, and the inclusion of at least three passions of 
the Jaina lists are cnough to convince anybody that in all likelihood, Asoka has 
here adopted and assimilated some psychological concepts of TRAMET ces ti as 
Even accepting the conclusion reached by Bhandarkar and admitting the 
force of his argument, I wish he had utilised the evidence of the Aupapātika 
Sütra, Sec. go H (Viņac), in which the word anhaya occurs in connexion with 
mana-vinaya. Here it deals with mind, which is sāvajjē (impure), sakiriye 
(active), sakakkase (rough), hadue (displeasing), nifthure (cruel), phariuse (rude), 
aņhaya-kare, chhedakave (swayed by the passion of cutting), bheyakara (swayed 
by the passion of piercing), paritāvaņakare (swayed by the passion of causing 
distress), udddvanakare (swayed by the passion of afflicting), and bhiiovaghdie 
(inclined to causing hurt to beings). The Commentary reads alhaka-kare instead 
ol anhayakate and equates it with asraka-karman, The word as found in the 
Prašnavyākaraņa Sūtra is definitely anhaya, One may even go so far as to equate 
it with āsrava-karam, which is paraphrased by asubha-karam. There is no _phone-_ 
tic difficulty in equating anfaya with ūsinava. In the order of words expressive 
of diferent process of causing hurt to beings, anhaya-hare is followed by chheda- 
kare, bhedakare, etc. We find that in the Āchārānga Sūtra and in several, state- 
ments hanana precedes chhedana, hurting beings is the impure and active mind 
which is rough, displeasing, cruel and rude, $ Exactly in P, E. III, we find that 
fierceness (chandiye), cruelty (nifhūlīye), wrath (kodhe), conceit (mane), and 
malignity (isyā) are mentioned as passions that contribute to dsinava (dsinava- 
gamini).¢ If so, the absence of these passions must be referred to the first 
category bE apāsinave, “litle evil”, “little sin”, “little depravity” „and the four 
moral qualities, each finding its fulfilment in a practice of piety, must be asso- 
ciated with the second category of bahukayāne, "much good", — 
ā - 
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2. dayā dine sache sochaye: These are the.four moral qualities to be 


connected with the second category of bahukaydne. The first is dayā or piety, 
which is a mental state of kindness leading to dana, “liberality”. The Amara- 
kosha-Tīkā aptly suggests: klapo kyipāyām iti nirdese, krpa-daya-dāne bhidād 
yan. The anukampā or “compassion’ is felt by superiors for those under them 
(anukampe guror ah). This is corroborated by Ašoka when he says in his S. 
R. E. Il: athd cha atānah anukampati hevam anukampati aphe. The sacha 
or truthfalness is the moral quality which is defined by Asoka as the courage of 
speaking truth (sachay vataviye, M. R. E.) and the strength of adhering to the 
faith (dadhabhatitā, R. E. VII, XIII). The sochaye or purity is the mental quality 
which consists essentially in blāvasudhitā, “purity of sentiment,” “purity of 
motive’, “purity of heart’, and is broadbased upon sayame, "selfrestraint", 
“self-control”. 





3. chakhudāne bahuvidhe dirine : What did Ašoka mean by saying that 


“he gave eyes in manifold ways”? It goes without saying that chakhudana 
is dharnmadane, “the gift of the doctrine” (R. E. IX, R. E. XI). The means 
adopted towards this end consisted in dharimānusathini, “imparting of instruc- 
tions in the laws of piety and morality” (R. E. III, R. E. IV, P. E. VII, etc.) 
Here chakhu stands for ‘light’ (aloka), "knowledge" (paññāchakkhu, lit. "eye of 
knowledge). Cp. theragāthā, v. 3: ālokadā chakkhudadā ; Aupapatika Sūtra, 
Sec. 16: chakkhudae. 


4. dupada-chatupadesu pakhi-valichalesu vividhe me anugahe kate ā-pāna- 
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dākhināye: The implication of this statement may be appreciated partly with 


the help of R. E. II, and P. E. VII and Queen's Edict, and greatly with that 
of P. E. V. Ašoka did many kinds of favour to bipeds and quadrupeds by 
making arrangements for two kinds of medical treatment and by the planting 
of shade-trees and the excavation of wells and tanks, for the benefit of men 
and beasts (pasu-munisdnam). The shade-trees served also as shelters and per- 
ches for the birds. The tanks served as watery home for the fish and no less 
as resorts of aquatic birds. The water-stations, sitting sheds, rest-houses, alms- 
houses, and the like were useful to travellers as well as beasts. P. F. V embodies 
the text of the Regulation of Piety (dharhma-niyama) whereby he declared 
certain species of living beings inviolable, and sought to restrict the time of 
slaughter of certain other species and to prevent the ruthless destruction of 
animalculz. 


As to P. E. IV :— 





1. atapatiye me kate: Here atapatiye is in apposition with abhihdle and 


damde, the award of reward or punishment, the hearing of cases or giving 


- 
h 








idgement: Jin short, the administration of justice which was the normal duty 
of the Rajjukas. The expression atapatiye kate means “made a matter for one's 
own concern”. The question is —for whose own concern, the king's or the © 
Rajjukas'? On this point there exists a sharp difference of opinions. Upon 
the whole, there are two opinions. By the consensus of opinions held by the 
Ašokan scholars, the abhihala or danda was made a matter for the Rajjukas’ 
own concern, Mr. S. N. Mitra alone is the upholder of the other opinion, that 
it was a matter for the king’s own concern, which is to say, that the king took 
upon himself the sole responsibility of judicial administration so as to set the 
Rajjukas free to devote their whole energy to preaching and public works. But 
this opinion seems untenable, The analogy by which Ašoka makes us under- 
stand the new situation is that of a father becoming relieved of cares and anxieties 
on account of his children after entrusting them to the care of a clever nurse cap- 
able of taking care of them. If the question be—Who is here the father, who the 
nurse, and who the children, the reply is—the king himself is the father, the 
Rajjukas the nurse, and the subjects the children. For unmistakably Asoka 
took up the position of father and expected his subjects to take up the posi- 
tion of children : save munise pajd mamă (S. R. E. 1, S. R. E. H). In the present 
edict, too, Ašoka, while explaining the analogy, says: kevari mama lajūkā kata 
janapadasa hitasukhāye, which shows that the sole charge of the good and happi- 
ness of the people was given to the Rajjukas. The immediate object of this 
measure was to enable them to work on their own initiative and responsibility 
without fear, with self confidence. This indicates that before this they had not 
a free hand as they had to work under constant fear of interlerence from the 
higher authority, namely, the king or his deputies. The Pali Jatakas, for ins- 
tance, record a few instances where, seeing public agitations were against cer- 
tain judges, the Sendpati or Commander-in-chief forcibly turned them out and 
himself occupied the vacant seat. Thus the judicial administration was under 
the rule of the military. In the Vriji system of administration of justice, as des- 
cribed by Baddhaghosa, the king was the highest judiciary of the state, below 
him was the position of the crown-prince, below him that of the Senāpati, below 
the Sendpati that of the Tribunal of Eight (Atthakulika), below this Tribunal 
that of the Sūtradharas, below them that of the Pyacecaháarikas, and below all 
that of the Vinišchaya-mahāmātras. 


2, yena mar ālādhayitave: “whereby to please me”. In the edicts of 


Aloka, exactly as in Pali, the verbal form of @-réd/ is used in a twofold sense 10 
mean (i) “to obtain”, “to attain", cf. Pali drddhe nikatipafifio, and (2) "to 
please”, cf. Milindapafha, p. 210: itthi sémikassa santaken’ eva dhanena sāmi- 
kan ārādheti toseti pasddeti; kappako raūūo sunken’ eva suvanņapaņakena- 
réjanam ārādheli toseti pasādeti. The same is also the case with Sanskrit, ef. 
Amarakosha, Nūnārtha-vārga : ārādhanam sidhane syāt avāptau — pi cha. 
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The word dradiana has for its synonyms sādhkanā (accomplishment), avāpti 
(attainment), and toshaņa (pleasing). 


3. viyohāla-samatā darindasamata: Lit., “uniformity of procedure, 


uniformity of judgement”. ‘The delegation of full authority to the Rajjukas in 
matters judicial, implying as it did the grant of discretionary powers to them 
by the king, was intended for the establishment and maintenance of uniformity 
in the administration of justice (kihti viyohālasamatā cha siyā damda-samatea 
cha). This shows that such uniformity was wanting theretofore. The desired 
uniformity must have been intended to widen the scope for the application of 
equity as a principle of justice. 


4. āvuti: "order" (Bhandarkar); “injunction” (Mookerji). I have tran- 


—— — 
slated it by “application of safeguard”. In 5. R. E. I, the word anāvuti in the 
sense of “non-application” occurs as a synonym of ālasiya (indolence) and kila- 
matha (weariness for exertion), and āvuti is apparently the opposite of anāvuti. 
The same meaning of āvuti or āyuti may be consistently adhered to even in 
interpreting the expression desāvutike hosāmi (S. R. E. 11), “I will apply myself 
to the service of the country”. ‘The interpretation of āvuti in the sense of ‘order’ 
or ‘injunction’ may be justified. "The word may even be quoted with Sk. durit, 
meaning ‘arrangement’. 


5. yote dinme: Here the only important point to discuss is whether yote 


——_-- 


should be equated with the Sk. yautakam, yautukam, or with yotram. Kerns 
equation of the word with yautakam has so far held the field. On this point 
Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 45) comments thus: “Kern rightly connects (yote) with 
the Sanskrit yautaka and {it) is taken by European scholars in the sense of 
‘respite’. But yawtaka does not mean ‘respite’ but ‘something exclusively and 
rightfully belonging to a person’. "This sense is by no means inapplicable here”. 
It would seem that Bhandarkar has overstrained his argument, Early literature 
of India shows no use of the word yautaka or yautuka except in the sense of 
‘something received by a woman by way of dowry or wedding present, and 
hence forming her exclusive property’ (vide Sabdakalpadruma, subvoce yaulukarm ). 
With me yote is the Prakrit equivalent of the Pali yottam and the Sk. yotran:, 
and the idiom is an Indo-European idiom, “given full scope, rope, i. e., respite (ol 
three days). 


G. māukā va kāni nijhapayisamti jivitaye tana; Translated by “relatives 


will persuade them (the Rajjukas) to revise decision for sparing life’. The 
idea of revision is suggested in the context where the remedy sought for is the 
remedy after the death-sentence has been passed on the persons prosecuted under 
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the law. In the Jataka gāthās (Jataka, VI, p. 516), the expression nijjhapeturn 
is employed in the sense of “convincing the judge of the innocence of the 
accused” (niddosabhavam jandpetum, gloss). As for the means thereto, the 
Ayoghara Jataka (Jātaka? IV, p. 495) adds by way of gloss “openly claiming 
one’s innocence by producing witnesses and persuading the judge to accept it 
as such” (sakkhihi attano nivaparadhabhdvam pakāsetvā pasādetvā). This is 
applied to all persons who are prosecuted and stand trial as criminals (aparā- 
dhakā heļhakā). Thus in the Jataka commentary we get a technical meaning 
of the legal term nijjhāpana. 

Mr. S. N. Mitra, however, contends (I. C., Vol. I, p. 121 L) for a different 
meaning of nijjhdpan®when he observes: “nijhapayisamti (in Ašokan context) 
would signify not ‘revising the case’ but intereeding on behalf of the criminal 
not only with the king but also with the royal agents”, He takes his stand on 
á statement in the milindapañha, p. 109, which reads; Yathā, mahārāja, dhana- 
yasa-sivt-ndtibalena balavd puriso attano natin va miltai va rannd garudandam 
dharentam altano bahuvissatthabhavena samatthatāya garukam dandam lahukam 
kāreti, "Just as, O great king, a person powerlul on the strength of his wealth, 
fame, prosperity and people causes a heavy punishment to be commuted on 
account ol his (great) influence by way of intimate contacts in the case of a 
relative or friend who has received a heavy punishment from the king (i. e., 
judge). 

Further, on the strength of another statement in the Milindapafiha, p. 209, 
Mr. Mitra suggests that “the expression jivitdye tanam would imply rather “the 
barest sparing of life and reduction of punishment than release.” The instance 
given in this text is that of a criminal condemned to death was just spared his 
life for the timely intercession of an influéntial person who took pity on him. 

Lastly, as borne out by the same work, the nijjhdpana, was resorted to as 
means of obtaining pardon [or the guilty by other persons evincing an interest 
in them, e.g, the Sākyas of Chātumā and Brahma Sahampati most humbly 
appealed to the Blessed One, begged pardon, argued for reconsideration on 
behalf of the condemned fraternity (bijūbamari cha vachehhataruntipamam cha 
upadassetvā Bhagavantam pasddesum khamdpesum nijfjhattam akarsu). 

It is easy to accept Mr. Mitra's suggestion that by the word nātikā in the 
present edict we are to understand not only the nearest relatives of the convicts 
but also other persons interested who might be counted among their friends, com- 
rades, associates, companions. neighbours, and acquaintances,—that, in other 
words, here the relatives typify all persons expected to evince a keen interest in 
them. 

There is no escape from the idea of interceding or intercession in its pri- 
mary sense of ‘pleading with a person for another, In the Ašokan statement, 
the nātikas are the typical persons expected to intercede or plead with the judges 
for a person on whom the death sentence has been passed. But Mr. Mitra has 
not cited any instance where nijjkāfana is used in any sense but convincing the 
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judge of the innocence of the unfortunate person” punished as a criminal. 
Ašoka himself has specifically mentioned the conditions of release of prisoners 
before they have served out the term of imprisonment (R. E. V), which means 
by way of commutation of the sentence passed by the court. 


Lastly, the barest sparing of life by way of diminishing the death sentence 
already passed is the minimum sense of jīvitāye tana, which verbally corres- 
ponds to jivitarh rakkheyyam in the Milindapaūha, p. 110. The sentence is 50 
far lessened that the person punished as a criminal is not to be beheaded, but 
his limbs are to be cut off (hire sisachchhedanena. .hattham va padam vā chhin- 
ditvā jivitamn vakkhatha). But Asoka’s expression jivitdye lanam does not pre- 
clude its maximum sense of total release from the mischief of the law. In this 
connexion Mookerji cites the Buddhist tradition from the Divyavadana which 
“represents Asoka as abolishing capital punishment altogether on having put 
to death a monk who happened to be his own brother” This, however, lacks 
corroboration from the edict in question. 

7. nāsarītāari va nijhapayita, nijhapayitave : Out of the six versions of the 
edict, two only read nijhapayitd, signifying “a person to plead for’, and the rest, 
nijhapayitave, meaning simply “to plead”. The variations in reading might 
have been completely ignored but for the dispute over the interpretation of 
ndsanitam. 

A gūthā in the Ayoghara Jataka (Jataka, IV, p. 495) speaks of two kinds of 
nijjhāpana, namely, that resorted to with a view to making the earthly king relent 
and that resorted to with a view to making Death relent, According to the 
Commentary, the means of making the earthly king relent consists in appealing 
to and convincing him of the innocence of accused persons by calling reliable 
witnesses, and that of making the heavenly king of death relent consists in pro- 
pitiating him with religious offerings (balikammavasena khamāpenti pasādenti). 
And Ašoka, too, speaks of something to be done here for the sparing of lile, 
and failing that, of something to be done for placing the convicts in good stead 
hereafter. Were the word ndsamsam (urišarnisam) instead of ndsarttarn, there 
would have been no difficulty in taking it to mean Yama, whose appropriate 
epithet would be nrišarīsa, “the cruel one”. But the spelling invariably is 
nāsamtarn. Relerring to my note published in 1926, Bhandarkar observes 
(Ašoka, p. 346): In the “Jataka nijjhdpana is predicated not only of the king 
but also of Mrityu or death [labhanti te rājino nijjhajetura, na machchuno 
nijjhapanam karouti|. This fits here also, with just a small difference. For, 
instead of the king. we have here the Rajjukas. Mrityu may easily be recog- 
nised in the word ndsamta = nāš-ānta — '(Onc) whose nature or disposition 
(anta) is destruction (nāša). Anta in this sense is too well-known to require 
any explanation. There will thus be a twofold propitiation according to Ašoka : 
(1) propitiation of the Jtajjukas by the relatives of the convicts by adducing 
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proofs of their innocence, and (2) the propitiation of Death by the convicts 
themselves.” , 

It is equally possible to agree with Lüders in construing ndsamtam in the 
sense of “not being”, “there being none to propiuiate the Rayjukas,” or "there 
being none to plead.” 

Two points go against Lūders. Firstly, that throughout the edicts the nega- 
live particle is spelt as na or no. Secondly, the infinitive najhapayitave requires 
a person for its object, Whether one or the other, the import of the clause is 
the same. 


As to P. E. V :— 





1. imàmi jātāni avadhivāni katāni: “These creatures are declared inviola- 
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ble”, inviolable by a dhawwma-niyama, which is to say, under the law (P. E. VII). 
As a biological term, jäta signifies ‘species’: jātir jatar’ cha sāmūnye (Amara- 
kosha, Svarga-varga). In Pali, the word jāta generally goes together with bhita : 
jūtam bhiitam, and literally it means ‘that which is born, in a particular genus 
or species’. The pronominal adjective imdnt, “these”, cannot but suggest that 
the list of species mentioned by name was intended to be exhaustive, while, 
in point of fact, the list which follows is typical only. The expression avadhi- 
yant kaļāni, “declared inviolable”, “rendered immune from violation”, may be 
treated as the same as abliaya-dinndni, abhaya-laddhani (Nigrodhamiga Jataka), 
or pradishtabhayah of Kautilya (Arthašāstra, 1I. 26). But the very word ava- 
diyah is met with in the Arthašāstra (IL 26). Obviously Kautilya divides the 
«vadfiyas under these three subheads: (1) mangalyāh or auspicious creatures, 
(2) pradishtabhayah or protected creatures, and (3) apravritta-vadhāh or harmless 
creatures, The mangalyas deserving to be protected [rom all kinds of molesta- 
lion are typified in the Arthašāstra by (a) elephants, horses or other animals 
having the form (physiognomy) of men, sea-bulls or sea-asses, and such other 
auspicious beasts; (b) fishes in tanks, lakes, channels and rivers, and such other 
auspicious fishes; and (c) the krauūcha (a kind of heron), utkrošaka (osprey), 
dàtyñha (a variety of cuckoo), harisa (swan *), chakravāka (a brahmany duck), 
Jivaūjīvaka (a kind of pheasant), bhringardja (Lanius Malabaricus), chakora 
(partridge), mattakokila (cuckoo proper), mayūra (peacock), suka (parrot), 
madanašārika (maina), and such other auspicious birds, 

The pradishtābhayas Geserving to be protected from entrapping, killing or 
molestation consist of deer, bison, birds and fishes that are declared to be under 
state proctction or that live in reserve forests (abhaydranya), e. g, cattle, wild 
beasts (vyāla), elephants, and fishes. 

The apravyittavadhas are simply defined as those creatures, birds, beasts such 
as deer or fishes that do not prey on other animals. z 

. Kautilya forbids the violation of these creatures under the penalty imposed 
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by law, and provides exceptions in the case of those that live in state protected 
forests. The creatures that live in such forests, if they become turbulent, should 
*be entrapped and killed outside the forest preserve. 

The Nigrodhamiga,- Ruru, and few other Jātakas record instances of the 
boon of state protection (abhayam) granted by Indian kings in the past on 
solemn promise and under moral persuasion first to the deer in the sense of all 
species of antelopes, next to all quadrupeds, then to all kinds of birds, and finally 
to all fishes that live in water, 

Ašoka's list of avadhya jātas, precisely like that of Kautilya, includes crea- 
tures that belong to these three categories of birds, quadrupeds, and fishes. 

Although motivated by the spirit of ahinsd or avihimsd, Asoka’s was not 
an idealistic or utopian scheme, which was not enforceable under the law. He 
was guided in this matter, particularly with reference to all quadrupeds, by this 
twofold consideration: ye patibhagam no eti na cha khādiyati, “that do not 
come into man's use, nor are eaten by men”. 

His illustrative list of birds mentions by name suka, sālikā, aluna, chaka- 
vāka, hasa, naidimukha, gelata, the bird-like jatūkā, ambda-kapilika (or, bird- 
like jatu, kāambā, kapīlikā), gāma-kapota, and seta-kopota, Four of them. viz., 
suka, sālikā, chakavāka and harisa, belong, as pointed out by Mookerji, to 
Kautilya’s list of auspicious birds. 

His list of fishes consists of duli (an amphibious quadruped often associated 
with fish), anathikamachha, vedaveyaka (chedaveyaka ?), gamgapuputaka, and 
samkujamachha. | 

And his list of quadrupeds is typified by kaphatasayaka (?), pamnasasa, 
simala, samdaka, okapimda, and palasata. 

Similar lists of birds, fishes and quadrupeds are found to be associated in 
the Jātakas and Apadānas with the famous hermitages (assamas) of old. 


2. suke: Ašoka's list of birds begins with suka (Sk. fuka), “the parrot”, 


exactly as that in the Jaina Aupapātika Sūtra, sec. 4. 
⸗ 


4. sālikā: This corresponds to *sáriká or sārikā. The name šārikā is appli- 


cable to a female parrot as well as to a madana-šālikā, madana or mayna, maina. 
Jn Kautilya’s list of auspicious birds, the name of suka is followed by that of 
madanasarika. In the Aupapauka Sūtra, Sec. 4, the name of suya (suka) is 
followed by those of barhina (peacock) and mayana-sdla (— mayana-salāgā, 
equated with madana-salaka). The Vessantara Jataka associates suva-with sālikā 
(suva-salika) and kokila (suva-kokilā), while the Sāriputtāpadāna mentions kokila 
apart from suka-sāļi, 


4. alune chakavake : Bhandarkar treats alune, equated with aruna, “ruddy”, 
as an adjective to chakavaka, Sk, chakravāka, which is the familiar brahmanv 
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duck. Evidently aluna and chakavāka are two allied but different birds. In 
no branch of Indian literature the chakravāka is described as ruddy or glowingly 
red. Going by the Hindu mythology regarding the relationship between Aruna 
and Garuda, I incline to take aruna to be “a generic name of all rapacious birds 
of prey, eagles, ospreys, vultures and kites” (ante, p. 208). But Ašoka's list 
seems to have precluded such birds. The mention of rapacious birds in between 
sālīkā and chakavāka is unexpected. In the Aupapātika Sūtra, Sec, 4, the name 
of barahiņa (peacock) comes in between those of suya (suka) and mayaņa-sāla, 
and that of chakavāka between those of kāraņda (= kāraņdava) and kalahamsa, 
while in the Asokan enumeration the name of chakavāka is put between 
aluna and hamsa. The Vessantara Jataka, on the other hand, associates the 
name of chākavāka (chakravāka) as a bird that roams about in rivers with those 
of ravihamsa and charmingly resounding vāraņa (raoihaisá chākavākā nadi- 
chara vāranābhirudā rammā). Seeing that aruna is just another name for the 
sun we may identify Ašoka's aluna, aruna with the raviliarisa of the Jataka, or, 
in the alternative, with vārana or varuna (cf. varuņo varaņaļ, Amarakosha, 
Vanaushadhi-varga), The Vessantara Jataka distinguishes, however, between 
the two varieties of vāranas, one associated with bhengaraja (bhringarāja), ka- 
damba (kādamba) and suva-kokilā, and the other, namely, the charmingly re- 
sounding species, which is associted with ravnhamsa and chākavāka, 


5. harsa: The Aupapātika Sūtra, Sec. 4, associates chakavāka with kala- 


-— —  —_— — — — 


hamsa, the Arthasastra, with hasa, while the Vessantara Jātaka associates harisa 
with kurara and āļa (a spoon-faced bird) and distinguishes it from chakahamsa 
‘chakvahamsa) and raviharisa. The Jataka-‘Commentary defines the harisa as 
white bodied ducks (setasakuna-hamsi), the Amarakosha, which, too, distin- 
guishes the karasa from the kalahamsa and rajahamsa, describes it as a species 
of white-winged ducks that hail from the Manas Sarovar and resemble the cha- 
kravākas in their bodily shape (harmsds tu sveta-garutas-chakrangad Méanasau- 
kashah). The Chullahamsa Jataka (Fausbéll, No. 533), too, connects the 
hamsas belonging to the Dhartarashtra family with the Manusiyasara. The 
Mahaharnsa Jataka (No. 534) describes them as gold-coloured (suvaņņavaņņā), 
while, according to the Amarakosha and its Tika, the /arhsas of this family are 
a bigger species of ducks whose bills and feet are ebony (krishņas-chaūchu-cha- 
ranair-visishtah), IE so, we must reject ‘swans’ as an interpretation of Ašoka's 
harsa. 


6. narhdimukhe : The nandimukha, same as namdimuha in the Aupapatika 


— — — — — — — m 





Sūtra, Sec. 4 and the Prasnavyakarana Sūtra, I. I, “This bird, as pointed out by 
Monmohan Chakravarti, finds mention also in the medical treatises. In the Aupa- 
pātika Saya, the name of namdimuha is preceded by that of jīvarhjīvaga and 
followed by that of kavila (kapila), while in the Prasnavyikarana Sūtra, the 
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bird is closely associated with narndamāņaga. The Jaina scholiasts treat narmdi- 
muha and narndamanaga as “two varieties of sārikā or maina [sdrikaviseshah | 
rather than of any aquatic bird”, and describe them “as being small birds measur- 
ing only two fingers in length and accustomed to rest on the ground at night”, 
which has nothing but ingenuity to commend itself. 

We have still to decide whether the Sanskrit equivalent of the name is 
nandīmukha or nāndīmukha, Jt must be the former, for the latter is not used 
as a substantive. The nāndīmukha is an ancient Hindu domestic rite in which 
the Pitris (Pitaras) or manes look forward to receiving oblations from their 
putras or descendants on earth. The Puranas assign to Nandi, the attendant of 
Mahadeva, the function of obtaining from the Lord the boon of the birth of 
sons for a votary. So we read in the Karma Purana, Ch. 40: $ilādam "tāta 
tate” ti prāha Nandi punah punah| tam drishļvā nandinam jātarh Šilādah 
parishasvaje || This cannot but lead us to identify Ašokas narīdīmukha with 
the nandikas of the Vessantara Jātaka. The nandikas, otherwise called jīva-puttā, — 
‘are described as birds that set up the onomatopoetic cry of priya puta, piyā 
nandā, and live in a pond (pokkharanighard). The narmdīmukha is a class of 
birds that have in their mouth the onomatopoetic cry of piyā futtā piya nandā. 


7. gelate: Monmohan Chakravarti, identihes gelāje with golattikā in the 





Taittiriya Samhita, V. 5. 16. But the equation is far-fetched. One might pro- 
pose the gorāļi of Hemachandra or the gorāņtikā of the Rajanirghanta, both 
meaning the šūrikā. But a name denoting the šārikā is redundant in Ašokas 
list. Over and above this, the equation is not phonetically justifiable. The 
same remark holds true of the karata meaning ‘crow’ and the karēļu, karkaretu 
meaning ‘woodpecker’. Geldfa is evidently a word like byāghrāta 
(byāghra tva atati, Amarakosha-Tika) meaning the bird otherwise called bhara- 
dvāja, and dhiimyala (dhūmyām atati) meaning the bird otherwise called kali- 
ngabhringa. Ašoka's gelāļa suggests a Sanskrit equivalent like ktrāļa (kira twa 
atati), and it must mean a bird which walks like a kira or boar (Amarakosha, 
Sirnhādivarga, and its Tika). The Vessantara Jataka mentions the ja as a 
class of spoon-faced birds (dabbisaņthāna-mukha-sakuņā), probably a variety of 


ducks, 


a 8 jatūkā (jatūka) amba-kapilika, —kapilika, —kapilika: One might be 


tempted to read jatū kūambā (kaarnībā) kapīlikā (kapilikā, kapilika), which 
would be ultra vires, inasmuch as jatūka is carefully kept distinct in all the copies 
from the next word. According to the Amarakosha, Sirnhādivarga, the jatukā 
or jūtūkā is the same creature as the ajinapatrd or charmachatikā (bat, flying 
fox). In the Atharvaveda, however, the name of the creature is simply jaiu, 
in which case kā might be separated from it and connected with arībā to make 
up the name kāambā or kūdambūā, a variety of ducks (hamsa-vifeshah), the 
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kalāharmsas according to the Amarakosha. In Pali, kapillikā or kipillikā 
stands definitely for the Sk. pipilikd ; even we have mention of tamba-kapillika 
or copper-red ants. Bühler took Ašoka's amba-kapilikd to mean “queen ants”, 
But we find that the word ambaka or ambakā is used in Pali also in the sense 
of khuddaka or khuddakā, “small”, “lesser”, cp. ambaka-maddari or ambaka- 
packchan’ (Atguttara-N., 1, p. 188) = khuddaka-kukkutikā (Comy.), in which 
case the name ambd-kapilikd may be taken to mean “small ants” The ants 
seem out of place in a list, which is obviously of birds or bird like creatures. 
In the Jaina Prašnavyākaraņa Sūtra, I. I. we have a list of birds which includes 
the name of pipiliya (pipilika) or pī-pītikāraka (the pī-pī crying bird, the jal- 
piñ-piñ of Bengal). It is the diminutive form kapīlikā, kapilikā (pīpīlikā) that 
is given in the edict,—arnnba-kapilika, “small pipilika”, cp. pipīlikā as a diminu- 
tive from of pipilika. One might propose also kapilika or kapilikā as a dimi- 
nuuve form of kapila, Ardhamāgadhī kavila mentioned just after namdīmuha 
in the Aupapātika Sūtra, Sec. 4. 


g. duli, dudi, duļi: A female tortoise (kamathī, Amarakosha, Pātālavarga ; 


kachchhupī, Hemchadra's Dešīnāmamālā ; kamathyüm stri, Medini). Monmohan 
Chakravarti, however, observes that dulī means “a small tortoise” according to 


Rayamukuta, Medini and Hārāvalī. It seems to stand for terrapins, as suggested 
| | , 3 — — 
by Mookerji. 


10. anathikamachhe: Lit, “the boneless fish”. The prawns or shrimps, 





the jelly-fish and the star-fish are typical examples of boneless or invertebrate 
fishes (ante, p. 208). 


11. vedaveyake : The name is a matronymic from vedavā, Sk. vidravā, mean- 


— — — — 


ing something casily cluding the grasp. In the alternative, the name may be 
equated with vijapilāka, which means eels or eel like fishes that live in mud 
(pambkagadakah, brahmi), probably the cylindrical snake-headed eels prohibited 
in the law-books. As for the phonetic change of j into d, cp, palitijitu, palitiditu 
(R. F. X, Ye, K); also Pasenāji (Barhut Inscriptions, Sk. Prasenajit) and Pali 
Pasenadi. 

Assuming that wedaveyake is a scribe's error for chedaveyake, the intended 
fish may be identified with chitravallikah or pàthina (silurus bonlis, a sheet 
fish). 


12. gathgdpuputake: Hitherto unidentified. The Sanskrit equivalent of 


— — — — 


— n — — — 


buputaka is either pupputaka, kukkutaka or pipitaka, Presumably this is the 
name of a kind of fish. Had it been the name of a bird, it would have been 
easy to identify the gamgāpuputake with garigākukkuļaka, gamgachilli, jalaku- 
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kkutī, gáñgchil or black-headed gull. If it be the mame ol a fish, as it undoubted: 
ly seems to be, there is nothing in Pali, Prakrit or Sanskrit to correspond to it. 
In Sanskrit the name garigdteya is applied to prawns or shrimps. The word 
pupputaka may be taken to mean a fish or fish-liké creature having a swollen 
or jumpy body, and this may lead one to think of porpoises. And gangakukhut- 
aka may be taken to mean the flying fish. The word pipitaka means something 
which is terribly hungry and thirsty, But this lead us nowhere. 


13. saimkujamachhe : Literally translated by “contracting fish”. The appro- 





priateness of this rendering is open to dispute. The Amarakosha-Tika applies 
the name šāritkocha to an equatic animal (jalajantu) called sanku in the Amara- 
kosha, Patalavarga, while in Bengali the skate fish is called šākach. The skate 
is just a species of ray fish (flat and cartilaginous), allied to shark. In Chittagong 
dialect, the name háñach (šākach) applies to a flat, circular, lumpy in the upper 
part and whip-tailed variety of ray fish. Monmohan Chakravarti draws atten- 
tion to saùkuchi in the Bhojaprabandha. 


14. kaphatasayake, -scyake: This has hitherto been treated as a collective 


— — — — — — — — — — 


name for “tortoises and porcupines” (kamaļha-šalyakam). This is unacceptable, 
first, because other names in the list stand for a single species or group ol crea- 
tures ; and secondly, because it is difficult to equate kaphata with kamatha, and 
and sayaka, seyaka with šalyaka. We have in the edict tuphe for tumhe, where- 
as here the Sanskrit equivalent is kamatha, and not kamhatha. Similarly we 
have kayāne for kalyanam but nowhere keyāne. On the other hand, both 
sayaka and -seyaka may be equated in Pali with the Sk. -šāyin, e. g. guhāsaya. 
gabihaseyyaka, uttdnaseyyaka. So the name must be construed as 'kaphaļa- 
šāyī, “sleep-fcigning”.As cxamples of sleep-feigning animals, one may mention 
the crocodiles and alligators that are not eatable according to the law-books. 
The fact which goes against the identification of kaphaļasayake, -seyake with 
tortoises and porcupines is that the meat of these two five-toed quadrupeds is 
not forbidden in the ancierit law-books of the Brahmins, and secondly, the 
embargo is already laid on dufi. 

w. 


15. parnnasasc : The Sanskrit equivalent is parnasasa, which is nowhere 


- — s ww — 
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found as yet. But we certainly have the group name parnamyiga to denote 
monkeys (also called šākhāmriga), squirrels, etc. (vanaukas vrikshamārjāra-vrik- 
shamarkatikddayah, Susruta. The denotation of the name is restricted to 
squirrels, even to “the large white-bellied red squirrel”. I see no great difi- 
culty in taking parinasasa in a wider sense to mean the same thing as parnamyiga. 


16. simale: Sk. sromarah. This is accurately identified by Monmohan 
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Chakravarti (ante, p. 138). The Amarakosha, Simhādivarga, mentions the Sri- 
mara in its list of deer (harinas). 

47. satndake: Same as Sk. Sandal, shaņdak. With Bühler Ašoka's samdaka 
stands for the bull set at liberty, while in the Dharma and Grihyasütras such bulls 
are called ulsrishta-vrshah. Even the bull set at liberty must be counted among 
the domesticated beasts, while Ašoka's list is evidently intended for wild beasts, 
The Sudhabhojana and Vidhurapandita Jātakas speak of wild buffaloes (mahisa), 
while the Vessantara J&ataka mentions wild cattle (gonasird, araūūa-goņā). 

Secing that in both the Jataka enumerations of quadrupeds the palasata 
(palāsāda) and the gavaja (gavaya) are Mentioned side by side, L shall not be 


surprised if Asoka's samdaka was a name indended for the gavaja (gayal or 
wild ox). 





18. okapirīde: This is rightly equated with ukkapindaka in the Vinaya P. 


J, pp. 211, 249 (ante, pp. 138, 209). 
ig. palasate : Same as the Pali palasata, palāsāda (Jātaka, V, p. 406) mean- 


ing khagga, khadga, rhinoceros. The Jataka Commentary suggests balasald as a 
variant for palasata (Jātaka, Vl, p. 277). 


20. sctakapote gāmakapote : In the Amarakosha, Sirnhādivarga, pārāvata and 
kapota are treated as synonyms. Kullūka at Manu, V. H, defines the pardvata 
as grāmavāsi pigeon, which is to say, as Ašoka s gāmakapola. The Charaka-sam- 
hita *(Sūtrasthāna, XXVII. 54-59) distinguishes between the grihavdsi and 
the vanavnsi kapota. The first is evidently no other than what is called griha- 
kapota, gharakapota, grihakukkuļa, domestic pigeons (ante, p. 138 ; Sabdakalpa- 
druma, subvoce Kāpota). Among the village pigeons, there are some that pass 
as wild and uncared for and some that are domesticated and taken care of by 
their owners. The village pigeons that shift for themselves form a species by 
themselves and are not generally caten by the Indians. The vanavasi or vana- 
kapota is the dove (chityakaņtha, ghughu) according to the Medinī. 

By Ašoka's sefa-kapota, “the white pigeon”, we should understand the vana- 
kapota or dove. The Pali expression atthikāni setāni, “white bones” (Satipa- 
tthāna Sutta, Majjhima-N. 1), corresponds to kāpotakāni (pārāvata-pakkha- 
vannāni) atthīni (Sāmaūūaphala Sutta, Dīga-N. 1). We shall see below that 
Ašoka's gāmakapota and setakapota correspond to the pdrdvata and the pandu- 
kapota in Vasishtha’s law-book, XIV. 48. The kapotas or griha-kapotas are eat- 
able but not the pārāvata and the pindu-kapota, The pārāvata or grama-kapota 
is no other than what is known as jarigli pāyrā, jālāli or jānāli kabutar in Bengal. 


21. save chatupade ye patibhogam no eti na cha khadiyati : "All quadrupeds 


that do not come into (men’s) use and are not caten.” In view of the typical 
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list the qualifying clause, “that do neither come into use nor are calen", is 
somewhat misleading, The quadrupeds mentioned by name are all wild beasts, 
and they preclude the deer other than srimara, and they exclude elephants, 
horses, lions, tigers, bears and other ferocious beasts, Ašoka's list of avadhya 
jātas is not at all conccrned with domestic birds and beasts, —with the live- 
stocks of householders. There is not a word about the reptiles, crocodiles, and 
sharks. It sadly falls far short of the Jaina and Ajivika ideal of ahirnsa, and 
of the Jataka demand for the boon of state-protection to all guadrupeds, birds and 
fishes, Ašoka's modest list of creatures deelared inviolable under the law is subs- 
tantially the same as Kautilya's list of avad/yes on different grounds. Now it 
behoves us to examine how far Ašoka's list of avadhyas agrees with the Brahmin 
law-givers' list of alhakshyas or creatures forbidden as food. 

‘The names common to the two lists of birds are those of suka, tarika (sārikā, 
Manu, V. 12), chakravāka (chakranga, Manu, V. 12), hamsa, paravata correspond- 
ing to Ašoka's gūmakapota, and pāņdukapota corresponding to Asoka’s seta- 
kapota, the list relied on being that given in the law-book of Vasishtha, XIV. Jo. 
For pánduhapota, cp. Pali panduveluva, ‘whitish bamboo’ (Vessantara Jātaka), 
pandu meaning pandupalasavanna (Vidhurapandita Jātaka) ; pandus tu dhū- 
sarah (Amarakosha, Svargavarga). 

The law-givers’ list of forbidden fishes has no common name to offer. 


Their list of forbidden animals, too, does not explicitly present a common 
name, On the contrary, it excludes in some instances the khadga (palasata) 
or rhinoceros which is included in the list of Asoka. 


The general rules laid down in the law-books for the guidance of the Brah- 


mins in the matter of eating meat and fish may be briefly stated as follows : 


N 4 L. - . > 
The five-toed (paūchanakha) animals are forbidden with certain exceptions. 
The number of exceptions varies from five to seven. The migimum of five ts 
allowed by Bodhayana and Vasishtha with both of whom the custom of the 


Aryandom (Āryāvarta) of a very limited area between the Himalayas and the 


Pāriyātra mountain, and more definitely between the Ganges and the Yamuna, 
was the standard. The maximum of seven is offered by Apastamba whose autho- 
rity prevailed in the south. The list of five comprises the dog-faced boar called 
švāvid, the iguana (godhd), the porcupine (Salyaka), the tortoise (hachchhapa), 
and the hare (Sasa), The list of six given by Gautama and Manu has the addi- 
tional name of khadga or rhinoceros, while Āpastamba's list adds one more name, 
namely, pūtikhasha (an animal resembling a hare and found in the Himalayas, 
according to Haradatta). j | 
The two-hoofed animals with the exception of the deer called sarya, the 
prishata, the buffalo, the boar (varāha) and the reindeer (kuranga) are dis- 
allowed. Even the kurañga is tabooed by Bodhāyana. Apastamba discards 
all one-hoofed animals. Bodhayana condemns all village (i. e., domestic) ani- 


mals (the cow, the horse, the ass, the camel) with the exception of goats, while 
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Vasishtha allows all animals having a single row of teeth with the exception of 
camels (anushļrā). 

Gautama prohibits not only those animals which are one-hoofed (e. g. 
horses, asses, mules) but also those which have a double row of teeth, those which 
are covered with an excessive quantity of hair (e. g., the yak or Bos grunniens), 
and those which have no hair (e. g., snakes). 

Vasishtha forbids the gavaya, the porpoise, the alligator and the crab among 
the aquatic beings, and the cattle, the gayal and the farabha (ecight-legged deer) 
among the terrestrial animals, and so‘ far as the prohibition of the meat of the 
gayal, village pigs, Sarabhas and cattle goes, Vasishtha and Apastamba agree. The 
point in which they differ is that following the tradition of the Vajasaneyas, the 
latter allows the meat of milch-cows and oxen. Gautama is against cating 
milch cows and draught-oxen. But he is equally against the meat of animals 
whose milk-teeth have not fallen away, which are diseased as well as those which 
arc not killed for sacred purposes. i 

* The Buddha s prohibition of the meat of the lion, the tiger, the bear, the 
panther, the hyena, and the dog, even in times of food-scarcity (Vinaya Maha- 
vagga, VI) conforms to the five-toed rule; that of the meat of snakes to the no- 
hair-animal rule ; and that of the meat of elephants and horses to the tame ani- 
mal rule, 

As regards birds, Gautama allows those which feed striking with their beaks 
or scratching with their feet. Apastamba, on the other hand, prohibits only 
the cock (i. e. village fowls) amongst those which feed scratching with their feet, 
and the heron called plava (or šakatabila). Among the birds that feed scratch- 
ing with their feet (vivishkirā), the tittira (partridge), the kapota (pigeon), the 
hapifijala (swallow), the vdrdhrénasa (a kind of crane, Pali byagghinasa, Vessan- 
tara-Jataka) the mayūra (peafowl) and the vāraņa (otherwise called hatthilinga, 
Vessantara fātāka) are passed as eatable. Bodhāyana discards the vārana. The 
birds that fly at night (i. e., owls, night hawks) and that are web-footed are pro- 
hibited by Gautama, and likewise those which are born in water and those 
which have red feet and beaks. Forbidden are all carnivorous birds, e. g., crows, 
vultures, kites, falcons and eagles. In the language of Manu (V. 19), the birds 
that dive and live on fish, meat from a slaughter house and dried meat are to be 
avoided. * * | 

Vasishtha’s list of forbidden birds is formidable, although it precludes certainly 
the birds that are declared eatable by Bodhayana, including peafowls. The 
peacock is the only bird which, as pointed out by Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 187), 
“has been forbidden by most of the Smritis but served as an article of food in 
the time of Asoka”. | 

The precautionary rule goes against eating solitary (ekachara ) and un- 
known beasts and birds, though they may fall under the category of eatable crea- 
tures. i 
As for fishes, Vasishtha and Apastamba allow all but the cheta. Bodhayana 
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permits the eating of the silurus boalis, the fish called chilichima (popularly 
known as vāliyā), the varmi, the mašakari, the rohita (cyprinus rohita), and the 
rājīva. In the opinion of Manu (V. 16), the pathina (silurus boalis) and the 
"rohita may be eaten, if used for offering to the gods or to the manes, while the 
rdjiva (those marked with lines), the simhatunda (lion-beaked) and the sasalka 
(those having fins and scales) and may be eaten on all occasions. The law-books 
prohibit the fishes that are misshapen. Apastamba forbids also those which are 
_snake-headed and those which live on flesh only. Manu's opinion is dead against 
eating fish by a Brahmin (V. 15). We ate told: “He who eats the flesh of any 
animal, is called the eater of the flesh of that (particular creature), he who 
eats fish is an eater of every (kind of) flesh ; let him therefore avoid fish.” 

The medical treatises of Charaka and Sušruta present the list of bhakshya 
and abhakshya creatures on medical grounds. e 

It may not be out of place to consider here the rules from the social code 
of the Israels enforced by Moses and Aaron in the Book of Leviticus, xi, con- 
cerning the eating and avoiding meats. "The fundamental rules to be observed 
are as follows : 

a. Whatsover parteth the hoof, and is clovenfooted, and cheweth the cud, 
among the beasts, that shall be eaten, The camel is unclean, because he cheweth 
the cud, but divideth not the hoof. The same as to the coney and the hare. 
The swine is unclean, because, though he divide the hoof, and be clovenfooted, 
yet he chewth not the cud. 

b. Those among the creeping things that creep upon the earth shall be 
deemed unclean, €. g., the weasel, the mouse, and the tortoise after his kind, and 
the ferret, the chamelion, and the lizard, and the snail and mole. 

c. The eagle, the gier eagle, the ossifrage, the osprey, the vulture, the kite, 
the raven, the owl, the little owl, the great owl, the hawk, the night hawk, 
(in short, every carnivorous or rapacious bird) after his kind, the cuckoo, the 
cormorant, the swan, the pelican, the stork, the heron, the lapwing, the bat after 
his kind, and all fowls that creep, going upon all four shall be considered 
abominable. | 

d. All that have not fins and scales in the seas, and in the rivers, of all 
that move in the waters, and of any living thing which is in the waters shall 
not be eaten, and whatsoever hath fins and scales in the waters shall be eaten. 

c. Every flying creeping thing that goeth upward on all four, which have 
legs above their feet, to leap withal upon the earth, e, g., the locust, the bald 
locust, the beetle, and the grasshopper after his kind, shall be eaten. 

The creatures allowed under the fifth rule are out of the question in the 
Brahmanist code. The latter code permits the meat of the hare and diseards 
only the village pigs. The creatures disallowed under the second rule with the 
single exception of the tortoise, correspond to those forbidden in the Brahmanist 
code. ‘The list of forbidden birds supplied under the third rule is in detail and 
spirit the same as in the latter code. The fourth rule, too, is in complete agree- 
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ment with the main trend 6f the Brahmanist code, It must also be noted that 
the rules in both the codes are motivated by the idea of things clean and unclean, _ 
abominable and unabominable, And what is more important iš that in both the ` 
codes the prescriptions arid prohibitions had behind them a common belief or 
assumption that every moving thing that liveth was meant by the Creator to 
serve as meat for man considered as the best of created things (Book of Genesis, 
ix. 2-9). Here, in India, the Chhandogya Upanishad, v. 2. 1, says: “Whatsoever 
is the living creature, even the horses and vultures included, shall be the meat 
for the foremost among the living beings”. (yat kiūchid idam āšvabhya àša- 
kunibhya iti). And Manu, too, says to the same effect (V. 28): 


prāņasyānnamidari sarvarh Prajūpatir akalpayat | 
sthavaram jañgaman chaiva sarvam pranasya bhojanam || 


The social code of Islam as defined in the Quran is substantially the same 
as that in the Old Testament despite the fact that it permits the meat of camels. 

According to the Biblical cosmogony,oply herbs and fruits were intended 
at first to be meat for men, and green herbs only were given for meat to all 
beasts, birds and insects. Thus the eating of fish and flesh, at first raw and sub- 
sequently cooked, came into vogue only by way of a departure from the original 
state of innocence and purity. The stoppage of cannibalism marked a great 
advance in the process of social evolution. The restriction of eating to the 
creatures kiHed at the altar built unto God, for making burnt offerings of every 
clean beasts and of every clean fowl was meant to check the sinful impulse of 
men as well as for ensuring the excellence of the quality of meat. The taking 
of every clean beasts by sevens, the male and his female, of every unclean beast 
by two, the male and his fernale, and of fowls also of the air by sevens, the male 
and his female, into the ark of Noah was to keep seed alive upon the face of 
all the earth,—to prevent them from becoming extinct. 4 


The Satapatha Brāhmaņa preserves a story of the deluge, which reads in 
many respects like the Biblical story. But in the Brahmana version 
there is nothing about the step taken to save the various species of life from 
extinction. Manu is the Indian patriarch during whose regime the deluge took 
place, and it is in Manu's code that we have this dictum, that the Creator 
(Prajapati) intended the whole of the vegetable kingdom (sthāvara) and the 
whole of the animal kingdom (jangama) to serve as meat for men, The trend 
of thought which runs through the story of creation narrated in the Aggañña 
Sutta (Dīgha-N. HI) is to this effect, that men before their appearance on this 
earth were so many resplendent gods and dwellers of the realm of light, feed- 
ing on joy. Since their appearance on this earth they began to lose their original 
complexion and grew darker and darker with their mental andemoral deteriora- 
tion. With the gradual solidification of the earth at first low and subsequently 
high vegetation appeared, Neither tilth nor cooking was at first necessary as the 
food plants yielded ready meals of rice (or barley). Other dishes of meat and 
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fish, prepared by means of the art of cooking, gradually developed, were by im- 
: plication only an adjunct to rice or barley which continued to be the staple food 
with the Indians. It was so also in the Maurya Age, when Megasthenes visited 

India. The ideal of the hermit or ascetic life was to*live on gleanings from the 
wood and on wildgrown nīvāra rice, and ultimately to feed on the elemental 
food of air, water and fire. The country abounded with the worship of the 
Yakshas and Nagas, the blood-thirsty demigods who needed appeasement with 
_ human and animal, sacrifices. The Valāhassa Jatakas associates the practice of 
cannibalism with the rdkshasas of South India and Ceylon. But even apart from 
aboriginal contact, secular Brahmanism felt the need of sacrificial slaughter of 
animals and continued to justify it in spite of the acceptance of the principle 
of ahimsa. The Nigrodhamiga Jàtaka goes to show that the sacrificial post or 
execution block was introduced as a practical device to kill select creatures out 
of sight of their kins, preventing panic and unnecessary killing. Besides being 
a restrictive measure, the sacrificial slaughter was a means of purifying man’s 
motive in killing, The followers of Pāršva, the Ajivikas and the Nirgranthas 
were extremists as regards the cult of ahimsd, and their views and sentiments 
were shared bythe Bhikshus, Sannydsins or Parivrajakas of other orders. The 
rulers of the land respected their feelings when they provided for the dhammtka- 
rakkhāvaraņagutti (protection of trees and creatures in the sanctified area of 
their abodes). The Buddha saw the difficulty of avoiding killing or being some- 
how or other the agent of killing while living (Upāli-Sutta, Majjhima-N, II). 
So he laid stress on the mental side of the act,—the presence or absence of the 
motive (chetanā). He banned trades in meat, fish and live-stocks on the part 
of his lay followers by way of restrictive measures and condemned the slaughter of 
life in the name of sacrifice. The state-protection of all creatures in forest reserves 
(P. E. V) must have been intended for the preservation of the species. Kauļilya's, 
rule (Arthašāstra, IT. 16), that one-sixth of live animals, such as birds and beasts, 
shall be let off in forest under state protection, was to the same effect. 

From the qualifying clause, “that neither come into (men’s) use, nor are 
eaten’, Ašoka's purpose seems to have been to stop for good the unnecessary 
killing or torture of inoffensive creatures, not because they were marigalyas 
or sacrosancts. The abandonment of the practice of going on hunting expedi- 
tion on his part must have been in accordance with the dictates of his new 
religious conscience. His intention of minimising the slaughter of and 
infliction of cruelty on living beings which is clearly expressed in R. E. I is 
perceptible also behind all the restrictive measures contemplated in his Regula- 
tion of Piety. R 

When he said, “nor are eaten”, he must have kept in his mind the custo- 
mary food of the dishtas or culutred folk of the Middle C.ountry of his time 
of which the limited Aryavarta of Bodhayana and Vasishtha or the Middle Country 
of Manu (ii, 21) was just the western part. And by #¿shtas one must under- 
stand the twice-born or men of three upper grades of Hindu society, "The Brah- 
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min law-givers' rules, though primarily intended for the Brahmins, were equally 
applicable to the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. When Buddhāghosa said that the flesh | 
of peafowls and the like. (moramamsddini) was much liked by the people of 
the Middle Country, he meant that it was relished by all sections of the people 
of that part of India. When elsewhere he spoke of mora-tittiradayo ( the pea- 
fowl, the partridge, and the like), he must have meant thè five species of birds, 
the fittira, the kapota, the kapiūjala, the vārdhrāņasa and the mayura, caten 
by the people of Madhyadeša and recommended by Bodhayana and Vasishtha.. 
The fact of liking for peafowls finds corroboration, as noted before, in R. E. I. 

We cannot say with Bhandarkar that Ašoka put an embargo also on tortoises 
other than dulī and porcupines. 


22. ajakā nani edaka cha sukali cha gabhini va pāyamīnā va avadhiya pot- 


ee 


ake cha kāni āsarnmāsike : This indicates that goats, rams and pigs among village 





or domestic animals were eaten by the people of the Middle Country and of 
India, the first two by the íishtas in accordance with the injunction of the law- 
books. The village pigs stand condemned in the law-books, but Pali Canonical 
accounts of yajñas expressly include pigs (sūkarā) among the animals usually 
sacrificed by the kings and Brahmins. Ašoka's Regulation was meant to restrain 
the people of India against the killing of she-goats, ewes, and sows, if they were 
found to be with young or in milk, as also against the killing of their offspring, 
if they were within six months of age. 

Among the Smritikaras, Gautama alone, as pointed out by Bühler, forbids 
the meat of animals whose teeth have not fallen away. Kautilya (Arthasastra, 
Il. 26) "generally forbids under penalty the killing of the calf, the bull, and 
the milch-«cow" (vatso vrisho dhenuš chaisām avadhyāh, quoted by Mookerji). 
As for checking the killing of animal females with young, the Nigrodhamiga 
Jātaka presents a story in which a doe desiring to put off her turn of going 
into the execution-block, pleads her case, saying, “Sire, I am now with young 
(gabbhinī), after giving birth to offspring we both will take our turn, be pleased 
to shift the turn.” Taking her turn upon himself, a noble-minded deer-king 
went to the execution-block and waited for the doom, although he was granted 
the boon of life. Amazed by this noble example of sell-sacrifice, the ruler of the 
land granted forthwith the boon of protection (abhayarh) also to the doe with 
young. And Kautilya (Arthašāstra, XIII. 5) lays down that the king in a con- 
quered territory should on certain specified days prohibit the slaughter of ani- 
mal females and young ones. 

There is not a word about the cow and her calf in the edict in this particular 
connection. The oxen (gone) certainly find mention alongside of goats, rams 
and pigs in the context of the rule for branding. Following the custom of 
the Middle Country, Bodhāyana and Vasishtha prohibited the meat of milch- 
cows and oxen. Kautilya penalised the killing of the calf, the bull, and the 
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milch-cow. The Buddha raised his strong voice against the killing of cows 
(Brahmana-dhammika Sutta, Sutta-nipāta), and succeeded in persuading some 
* of the contemporary rulers and leading Brahmin teachers of the Middle Country 
"to put a stop to the practice. The killing of milch-cows, oxen, and calves must 
have been out of the question in the Middle Country of Ašoka's time. But if 
going by Būhler's interpretation of sadaka, we say that Asoka put an embargo 
only on the bulls set at liberty, it will follow that he left milch-cows, cows with 
_ young, calves and other oxen to their miserable fate, which, however, does not 
~ seem probable. 


- 
29. tīsu chāturnmāsīsu : “on the three chāturmāsis (i. e., on the full-moon 


day which falls before (or after) the usual season of four months” (Mookerji. 
This is not correct. We cannot say "before", because by the accepted definition 
- of the term, chāturmāsi means the first full-moon day at the end of a four-monthly 
season, which is to say with Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 950), “the full-moon of the 
initial month of each season.” In reference to Pāņini's aphorsim, V. I. 94, Pa- 
tañjali (quoted by Bühler) defines the term thus: chaturshu mdsesu bhava chē- 
turmāsī paurnamasi, “the full-moon day which falls after a period of four months 
is called chūturmāsī”. The Kāšikā rightly suggests; chāturmāsi pūrņamāyāji 
nāma Āshādhī Kārttiki Phālgunī, according to which there are only three such 
Tūll-noon days, one which occurs in Āshādha, the initial month of the rainy 
season (varshū-ritu), one which occurs in Kārttika, the initial month of the cold 
season (hemanta), and the third which occurs in Phālguna, the initial month ot 
the hot season (grīshma). Bühler has aptly quoted Buddhaghosa's comment 
on the Pali expression Komudī chātumāsīnī to show that the full-moon of Karttika 
marked the end of a season, the rainy season of four months (Sumangala-vilasini, 
I, p. 130; Papaūcha-sūdanī on Majjhima-N. HI, Ānāpānasati Sutta). Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa, the expression means pachchhima-kattiha-cliatumasa-punne- 
mūsā ; chatunnam vassikanam masdnam partyosdnatta chatumasint vuchchat:, 
i. e., the full-moon which falls in the month of Kārttika ; it is called chātumāsinī 
because of its occurrence after the termination of four months of the rainy sea- 
son. Here Buddhaghosa is concerned only with one chāturmāsī. In view of all 
these facts, Mookerji should not have remarked that “it is not clear which full 
moons are meant in this edict, whether those of Phalguna, Ashadha and Karttika, 
or of the other series, or whether those at the beginning or the end of the sea- 
sons” (Asoka, p. 183). Ašoka's expression fisu chāturmāsīsu cannot but mean the 
three full-moon days that occurred in Āshādha, Kārttika and Phalgura, at the 
end of the three four-monthly seasons and were observed in the Middle Country 
as holidays. 


di 


24 Tisāyam purnnamasiyarn : "on the Tishya full-moon day”. This is what 
is called the Taisha paurņamāsī (Gobhila Grihya-Sūtra, III. 10. 18) which must 
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be taken to mean nothing but the full-moon day in the month of Pausha (Paushi 
mäse tu yatra sā, Amarakosha, Svargavarga). x s 

25. timni divašáni: The three days are enumerated as chd@vudasam parhne- 
dasar patipadam. š — 
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chūtuddasī pañchadasi atthami cha pakkhassa (Bhayabherava Sutta, Majjhima-N 
1), Buddhaghosa points out that here the word pakkhassa, “of the paksha", is 
to be connected with gll the three terms. The term paksha which is generally 
translated by “a lunar fortnight” really means the whole period of a particular 
phase of the moon. As the phase is cither bright or dark, there are two pakshas, 
the šuklo and the krishna. Each of these two phases is gone through in fourteen 
days, if the fifteenth day which marks the end or culmination of a paksha is . 
ignored, and in fifteen days, if the fifteenth day is not ignored, According to 
Indian astronomy, the panchadasi or fifteenth day. of a lunar phase is either 
the full-moon or the new-moon day (pakshāntau payichadagsyau due, Amara- 
kosha, Svargavarga, dwe paurnamdsyamdavdsye, Tika). If the word paksha be 
taken in the sense of fortnight, we cannot justily the Pali expression, pakkhassa 
panchadasi, “the fifteenth day of a lunar paksha." According to the A hasastra 
(11. 20), paksha stands for ‘a lunar half month.’ During the sukla-paksha or 
bright period of a lunar phase the moon waxes day by day until the 
maximum of waxing (+ kanda-bārtpuri, chandrasya pūrņatā) is reached on the 
fourteenth or the fifteenth day. And during the krishnapaksha or dark period 
of a lunar phase the moon wanes day by day until the maximum of waning 
(chandakkaya) is reached on the fourteenth day. The pūrņimā or paurņamāsī 
(full moon) is the culminating point of the bright phase, and the daria or 
amāvasyū, that of the dark phase. The pūrņimā is the occasion when the moon 
is full and at the greatest distance from the sun (Gobhila Grihya-sūtra, I. 5. 7). 
The «māvasyā is the occasion when sun and moon are in conjunction (amāvasyā 
darah stiryendu-saigamah, Amarakosha, Svargavarga), —when their approach 
to cach other is the nearest (sūryachandrāmasor yah parah sannikarshah sama- 
` wasyd, Gobhila, 1. 5. 7). Thus cach of these two is the event of a moment, after 
which the moon begins to decrease or to increase. The moment, however, is 
not without a duration, which varies from time to time. The pratipada or first 
day of every new phase commences [rom the end of this duration and lasts for a 
lunar day, and the ashtami is the eighth day counted from the pratipada in either 
ol the two phases. š 
Scientific opinion and common knowledge and superstition combined in 
Ancient India to attach much importance to the fourteenth, fifteenth and čigh 
days of lunar phases as tithis for the observance of ufstasetha Gr rada (fast 
and abstinence) and the performance of sacrifices and other religious duties. 
ie ancient Hindu belief the new-moon day was best suited for oblations to the 
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| follow owing the recognised tithis (anugachchhantā). Accordingly in the case ol 
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-manes (pitris), and the full-moon day for oblations to the gods (devas). in the 
„word of the Buddha these were the three lunar days typical of those which were 
widely recognised aid noteworthy (abhiññatá abhilakkhitā, Bhayabherava Sutta, 
Majjhima-N. 1). Widely recognised, because. of their connection with the 
periodically recurring phenomena of waxing and waning of the moon (abhiñ ñ- 
ātā ti chandaparipuriya chandakkhayena), and noteworthy because of the obser- 
vance of fast and abstinence, the hearing of religious discourses, and the per- 
formance of the acts of worship and homage (uposathamādāna-dhammassavaņa- 
pujdsakkaradi-karanattham lakkhetabba, Buddhaghosa). And these were the 
special days on which the masses of people paid worship and made offerings at 
various shrines and sacred even to such blood-thirsty and powerful demigods 
as the Yakshas, Rākshasas and Pisachas. lo the Buddhist laity, too, the three tithis 
were days for the observance of fast and abstinence, while the eighth day was 
particularly important, as will be shown anon, as the tithi for congregating at a 
vihara or monastic establishment of the bhikshus and bhikshunis. The question 
is—how did the pratipada come into importance as a tithi in this very connexion ? 
The answer to this is not, however, far to seek. 


irst, according to the Pali scholiast Buddhaghosa, the Buddhist laity obser- 
| ved the upesatha (uposatham upavasanti) either on the previous day, anticipa- 
ting the recognised tithis (pachchugachchhanta), or on the subsequent day, 










‘the chātuddasī-ufosatha, the religious vows might be taken either on the 
thirteenth or the fifteenth day, in the case of the parichadasi-uposatha, the 
vows might be taken either on the fourteenth or the first day of the new luna 
phase (pátipade uposathikā honti, Manoratha-pirani to Anguttara-N., Tika 
nipāta, Devadūtāvagga; also Sāratthappakāsinī to Yakkhasarhyutta, 4). 


Secondly, according to the general rule laid down by Gobhila (Grihyasūtra, 

I. 5. 5), the ends of the half-months are the time for fasting (upavāsa), the 
beginnings for sacrifice (yajna). The ends are represented by the full-moon 
and new-moon days. If either the full moon or the newrmoon. occurs on the 
fourteenth day or in the forenoon of the fifteenth day of the lunar half. 
month, the fourteenth day is to be observed as a fast-day, and the fifteenth as 
the day of sacrifice. If any one of the two occurs in the afternoon, the evening, 
or the twilight of the fifteenth day, this very day is to be observed as a fast- 
day, and the —— f.€., the pratipada, as the day of sacrifice (Gobhila 
Grihya-patra, I . 5. 1-13; Āpastamba's Yajūaparībhāshā-sūtras, 63 70). Accord- 
ing to the Vajasaneyas, if the full-moon occurs in the twelfth part of the night 
or even. in the forenoon of the sixteenth day, fasting is to take place on this 
day, ie, on the pratipada, According to the Kaushitaka Brahmana, Ili. 

„if the full-moon occurs at the twilight of any day, the following day, i. e., the 
pratipada, i is to be observed as the fast-day. The day on which the moon is not 

seen is to ‘to be ' observed as a š fast-day, considering it as the new-moon day, | 
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26. dhuvaye cha anuposathar : The same as to say anuposatham cha 


dhuvāye in the Sarnath copy of the Schism Pillar Edict, “as well as on all fasting · 
days as a rule” (Mookerjge), “and invariably on fast days” (Bhandarkar). Both 
of them have sadly missed the sense and force of this clause in common with 
other previous scholars, failing to recognise anuposatha as a Pali technical term 
occurring in the Vinaya Mahāvagga, II. 4. 36: auuposathe uposatho na kātabbo 
aññatra sangha-sāmaggīiyā, "the uposatha function is not to be undertaken on the 
non-ufosatha day except for testing the unity of the Sangha”, the uposatha- 
kammam being identified with Pātimokkhuddesarh (the recital of the Pātimokkha 
rules). Buddhaghosa rightly defines the term anupasotha as the day other than 
the fourteenth and fifteenth days of lunar phases (anuposathe ti chdtuddasiko 
cha pannarasiko chàti—ime dve uposathe thapetvā annasmim divase). The only 
other day mentioned in the Vinaya text is the atthami or eighth day of a lunar 
phase. Formerly the Buddhist Fraternity used to recite the Patimokkha rules 
on the three days of lunar half month but subsequently the rule was modified with 
the result that the eighth day function was dispensed with (na pakkhassa tikkhu- 
tlum Patimokkham uddisitabbam, anujānāmi sakim pakkhassa chātuddase «i 
pannarase va Pātimokkharh uddisitum). "The general usage with other religious 
orders was to congregate on the fourteenth, fifteenth and eighth days of lunar 
half month for religious discourses, and the people among their lay supporters, too, 
used to come to them for hearing religious discourse on those very days. Since 
the introduction of the same rule into the Buddhist Order its members began 
to congregate on the self-same three days, and its lay supporters, too, began to 
approach them for the purpose of dhamma-savana. Therafter it was found 
inconvenient and inexpedient to recite the Patimokkha rules on the cighth 
day, and to attend to lay visitors on the other two uposatha days as on those 
two days the bhikshus and bhikshunis were to be mindful of themselves exclu- 
sively. Not that the laity were prevented from coming to a monastery for the 
purpose of dharma-sravana on the other two days, if they so desired, but they 
would come only to interfere with the private business of the Fraternity. Thus 
they must have found the eighth day to be a most convenient day for con. 
gregation.at a local monastery. And this fact is well stressed by Ašoka's clause 
dhuvāye cha anuposatham, “and invariably on the non-uwposatha day”, non-upo- 


stha from the point of view of the Sangha, í 


Buddhaghosa informs us that since the Master's demise the leading Theras 
of the Buddhist Order fixed the fifth day as an additinoal day for religious 
discourses with a view to shortening the long interval between the days originally 
set apart [or the purpose, and thenceforth the fifth day came to be recognised 
(parinibbute pana dhamma-saùgåhakā thera chintesum, “dhammasavanam chi- 
rena hoti” ti tato sammannitvā paūchamīti dhammasavana-divasain thapesuti; 
tato pabhiti sā abhilakkhitā jātā, Papaūchasūdani, I, Bhayabherva-sutts- 

_vaņijānā). But the Sarnath copy of Ašaka's Schism Pillar Edict bears a clear 
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testimony to the eighth day continuing to be the non-uposatha day specially set 
apart for the laity (te pi cha upāsakā anuposatham yāvu, anuposatham cha 
dhuvūye thike mahamate posathāye yatt) Even Ašoka s statement in this Schism 
Pillar Edict goes so far as to distinguish between the two terms, uposatha and 
posatha, the first being applicable to the duties of the Fraternity on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth days, and the second to those of the laity on the non-u posatha days. 
‘The correspondence between the anuposatha day and the eighth day may be 
deduced also from the fact that in the statement in P. E. V, where the expression 
anuposatha occurs, there athami is absent, and in the statement where the 
expression athami occurs in conjunction with chāvudasa and pamnadasa, there 
anuposatha is absent. 


27. etāni yeva divasāni : “on all these days”. The question is—on how many 


days in the year? Biihler counts them as fifty-six in all, “made up of (1) six 
in each of the months beginning with a season, and in Pausha, viz., the eighth 
of each fortnight, the full-moon days with those preceding and following them, 
and new-meon days, totalling 6X4 = 24: (2) four in the remaining eight 
months, viz., the full and new moon days, and the eighth of each fortnight, 
totalling thirty-two days.” After representing the opinion thus of Bühler, 
Mookerji (Asoka, p. 183 £) adds: “In specifying these days for practice of 
abstention, Asoka only followed the popular Brahmanical practice which held 
the four days of the changes of the moon as sacred sabbath days, called Parvan. 
On the two chief Parvans, the full and-new-moon days, there were fasting and 
sacrifices. The Parvan days were to be marked by continence, worship, prayer, 
and abstention from violence even to plants [cf. “Let him not cut even a blade 
of grass,” Vishnu, Ixxi. 87. cited by Bühler], and observed as holidays in the 
Brahmanical schools (Manu, iv. 1119-114]. Thus in fixing their Uposatha days, 
the Buddhist and Jains only took over the Brahmanical usages. Asoka also in 
this Edict shows respect for them. Besides the four Parvan days, the three 
Chāturmūst full-moons were also holidays for Brahmans when sacrifices were 
performed and studies suspended. As regards the three days at full moon in 
Pausha or Taisha, Asoka makes them sascred probably for their connection with 
the Uitarāyana, a great popular festival to this day. Regarding these prohibi- 
tions,, it is curious to note that they follow the lines laid down by Kautilya (XIII. 
5): ‘the king [in a conquered territory] should prohibit the slaughter of animals 
for half a month during the period of Chāturmūsya (from July to September), 
for four nights on the full-moon days, and for a night to mark the date of 
his birth , or celebrate the anniversary of his conquest. He should also pro- 
hibit the slaughter of females and young ones as well as castration.” 





The fish and other creatures got relief for not less than seventy two days in 
the year, calculated at the rate of 3 days in every lunar half-month, viz., the first, 
the eighth, and the fullornew:moon. The three Chdturmdsi and Taisha full- 
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moon days are all included in the list of full-moon days throughout the year. It 
is not enough to say with Mookerji that the popular Brahmanical usages were 
taken over by the Buddhists and Jains; we should say that these were taken over * 
and appreciably modified, Instead of citing Vishnu and Kautilya to show that 
Ašoka followed the lines laid down by them, one should try to understand how 
far the changes in Brahmanical usages were due to modification effected 
by Asoka with an inspiration from the Buddhists and Jains, Further, Kautilya s 
object was only to suggest the effective way of impressing the pepole of a con- 
quered territory with the feigned righteousness of the victor. 


28. nāgavansi Kevatabhogasi: The nāgavana or elephant-forest must have 


been typical of what Kautilya calls forests under state-protection (abhayāranya, 
Arthašāstra, 11. 26), which is to say, reserve-forests. That these forests contained 
also lakes, pools and streams as places for fishes is evident from Kautilya’s rule 
prohibiting the killing of fish, elephants, ferocious beasts, etc. Mookerji rightly 
explains the second term as meaning ‘particular places of water reserved by, 
and for, fishermen for their own bhoga” (Asoka, p. 184). According to Ašoka's 
statement, in these places aquatic beings other than fish, too, were caught or 
killed. And these other beings were meant by Ašoka's expression amndani 
jivanikayani. 


20. athamir pakhaye: "on the eighth (tithi) of every fortnight” (Mookerji); 


“on the eighth of each fortnight” (Bhandarkar). Thus they treat it as the same 
expression as the Pali atfhami pakkhassa. But what about chatummdasi-pakhaye 
occurring almost in the same context? It cannot surely be taken to mean “on 
the Chaturmasi of each fortnight.” In Ašoka's expression the emphasis is laid 
on pakkha, and not on āfļhamī. I shall not be surprised if by athamipakhaye was 
meant the fortnight connected with a special ashtami. If this eighth day was 
no other than what is called ashtaka in the Grihya-sūtras, as it seems very likely, 
Ašoka must have meant by athamipakhdye “during the dark fortnight containing 
an ashtaka, The ashtakās were generally counted as three and by some autho- 
rities as four, the eighth day of the dark fortnight in each of the four winter 
months (Gobhila Grihya-sūtra, III, 10. 1-8). 





30. Tisāye Punāvasune : “under the Tishyā and Punarvasu asterisms” ; “on 


the ‘Tishya and Punarvasu days". The Tishya days are the days on which the 
moon in her monthly course is in conjunction with the Tishya nakshatra situated 
entirely within the Cancer. The Punarvasu days are the days on which the 
moon in her monthly course is in conjunction with the Punarvasu nakshatra 
forming a group of five stars, four situated within the Gemini and one within the 
Cancer. These two nakshatras find mention successively in two contexts, the 
first of castration and the second of branding oxen, goats, rams and boars. 
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Among the special days on which Kautilya prohibits castration and branding 
(Arthasastra, XIII. 5), are included the day of the birth-star of the conqueror 


* or of the national star (i. e., the star of the conquest itself). As regards the 


release of prisoners which is also a subject-matter ofthe present edict, Kautilya 
(Arthašāstra, II. 36) prescribes the day of the king's birth-star and that of the 
acquisition Of a new territory among proper occasions. As Ašoka specifies only 
a regnal year in connexion with each jail delivery, one may say that we need 
not here be concerned with the stars associated with other occasions mentioned 
by Kautilya. But the star of coronation cannot be less important to a reigning 
king than his birth-star, especially to ASoka who has dated all of his important 
deeds in terms of a year of his coronation. In accounting for his predilections 
for the two nakshatras, Tishyā and Punarvasu, Bhandarkar has claimed the 
former and Bühler the latter as the birth star of Ašoka. But each of them has 
left one star unexplained. 


The Tishya alone finds mention in the two special edicts promulgated in 
the conquered territory of Kalinga. Here it must be either Asoka’s birth-star 
or that of the conquest of Kalinga. When the name of the Tishya ts repeated in 
P. E. V. which has nothing to do with Kalinga, we may establish by elimina- 
tion that it is the birth-star of Ašoka, in which case the Punarvasu must pass 
as the star of his abhisheka. To suggest that the Tishya was the conquest-star 
will be to go against the spirit of his dhamma-vijaya. Ašoka was discreet enough 
not to remind the people of Kalinga of its conquest by the Maurya rmy. 


gi. sudivasaye : “at festivals” (Mookerji) ; “on such auspicious days’ (Bhan- 


darkar). I prefer the second rendering. The tithis mentioned in the context 
typify only the sudivasa, but they do not exhaust the list. The significance of 
sudivasdye may be easily realised from the Pali sentence: ajja sunakkhattarn 
sumuhuttarh sudivasarh sumangalam (ante, p. 142). “To-day (we have) an auspi- 
cious moment, an auspicious day, an auspicious portent.”. 


32. chaturhmasiye chāturimāsi-pakhāye: “on the full-moon days of the 


seasons and during the fortnights connected with the seasonal full moon” 
(Mookerji);. “on the chāturmāsīs and during the fortnights connected with the 
chāturmāsīs" (Bhandarkar). This interpretation may be allowed to stand. But 
there is another, and perhaps a better, interpretation possible. Through the 
three successive statements concerning the auspicious days we notice a process 
of gradually narrowing them down. In the third context the expression, tisu 
chāturnmāsīsu (a 7th case, plural) by chdturmdsiye (a first, second, or fourth case, 
singular). Even as a fourth case singular, chalummdasiye means during the con- 
tinuance of the full-moon of a four-monthly season, may be a praticular season, 
say, the rainy, As a first or second case singular, chāturmāsiye may be equated 
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with the Sk. chāturmāsyah or chāturmāsyam, "during the period of the chātur- 
māsya (July-Sept.)”. And chaitummast-pakha, too, seems to correspond to 
Kautilya’ s chāturmāsyeshu ardharātrikam and to what is called pātihāriya-pakkha 
in Pali (Anguttara—N, I, p, 144f.). Kautilya (Arthašāstra), as we saw, prohibits 
the branding of animals “for half a month during the period of chāturmāsya 
(from July to September), for four nights during the full moon, and for a night 
on the day of birth-star of the conqueror or of the national star”  (rdéja-desa- 
nakshareshu), which well accords with Ašoka's third statement. Buddhaghosa 
defines the term patthdriya-pakkha as being either the whole period of three 
months within the Buddhist Lent (antovasse temdsam), or the period of one 
month betwee the two pavāranas, or at least half a month from the first pava- 
rana (pathamā-pavāraņāto patthdya eko addhamāso pātihūriya-bakkho yeva 
nama), the pavāranā taking place on the full-moon day of Ashadha or Sravana. 





93. etaya arhtalīkāye parnnavīsati bamdhanamokhani katāni : This state- 
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ment is made with reference to the twenty-sixth year of Ašoka's abhisheka. Asoka 
effected twenty-five jail-deliveries, evidently once in every regnal year, In R. 
E. V, Ašoka speaks of occasional liberations of prisoners by the Dharmamaha- 
mātras on grounds of age, maintenance of family, good conduct, and payment of 
ransom. According to Kautilya, too, (Arthašāstra, 11. 36, XIII. 5) the prisoners 
to be liberated were to be from “the juvenile, aged, diseased, and helpless, bala- 
vriddha vyādhita-anāthānam" (Mookerji, Asoka, p. 185). But here Ašoka seems 
to have spoken of general liberations, effected once a year, or on the whole, pre- 
ferably the former. The question is—When was it done, on the birth-day 
anniversary or the anniversary of the day ol abhisheka? According to V. A. 
Smith, ‘probably to celebrate the king's birthday’ (Asoka, grd ed., p. 207). The 
decision of the point at issue depends largely on the ascertainment of Ašoka's 
method of reckoning his regnal years. In Mookerjis opinion, “The twenty- 
sixth year [in which P.E. V is engraved] is thus the current year, and not 
the year that has expired, since up to this time there have been only twenty- 
five liberations of prisoners. Thus we may take it as a general rule that all 
years mentioned in the Edicts are the current years of the reign of Asoka” (Asoka, 
p. 184). If it be assumed that his system was to keep the statement ready 
with the year ending and to release it for publicity in the next regnal year, 
possibly on the New year day, we cannot preclude the possibility ol 
the liberation of prisoners to celebrate the anniversary of his abhisheka, 
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As to P. E. VII :— : 
1. dharnmasāvanāni sāvāpitāni, dhainmasāvane kate : The dhammasdvana 


or ‘proclamation of piety’ was the first of the twofold? means contrived by Asoka 
for the promotion of the cause of piety among his subjects and other peoples. 
But here are apparently two contradictory statements : in the first he speaks of 
the proclamations in the plural, and in the second of the proclamation in the 
singular, The Minor Rock Edict is the only recorded instance of proclamations 
of piety: iyam sāvane sāvāpite, sāvane kate. ls it that in reference to this 
he made the second statement? There ‘is no better explanation to offer 
for the discrepancy between the two. The putting of dhamma-savana in the 
singular is deliberate. It is preceded by two other clauses in which dhamma- 
thambhani and dharhma-mahārmātā are each put in the plural, and the clauses 
themselves are statements in reference to previously recorded facts: dhamma- 
thambhani katāni, dharumamahāmātā katā. Evidently what Asoka wanted to 
say is that although several happy messages of piety were publicly proclaimed, 
only one of them, namely, that in M. R. E., was caused to be engraved prior at 
least to the promulgation of P. E. VII. 








2. dharma sāvanāni, dharnmanusathini : Each of these two terms is connec- 
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ted with a cegnate verb, the first with sivapaydmi, sāvāpitāni, and the second 
with anusāsāmi, ānapitāni. ‘Technically, a dharimasdvana is a proclamation, and 
a dharnmānusathi, Sk. dharmānušishti a command, an instruction concerning the 
Law of Piety or Duty. A dharimalipi is an engraved and properly edited form 
of a record of piety, Both a dhammasavana and a dhanimdnusathi may be pre- 
sented in the form of a dhammalipi. Faom the contents, it is in a few instances 
very difficult to draw a line of demarcation between one record and another. 
R. E. I combines both the elements. R. E. JI reads like a dhammasdvana. R. 
E. III contains a piece of dharnmanusathi in the framework of a dharīmaniyama. 
R. E. IV may be supposed to have been an effective form of a dhammasdavana.. 
R. E. V appears to be a combination of three elements : dharamānusathi, dhari- 
maniyama, and dhammasavana. In R .E. VI we have an amalgam of a dhari- 
maniyama and a dhammasavana, R. E. VII may stand as an example of dhari- 
mānusathi in common with R. E. IX, R. E. XI, R. E. X, R. E. XII, S. R. E. I, 
P. E. 1, P. E. II, and P. E. HI. R. E. VIII may serve the purpose of a dhamma- 
sāvana. The same holds true of R. E. XIII. P. E. IV read like a dharima- 
niyama. P. E. V is typically a piece of dhamma-niyama. P. E. VII is well- 
suited for a dhammasdvana. And yet all these are not described as dhamma- 
sivanas. To pass as a dhammasdvana, the message of an edict must have to 
be proclaimed throughout Asoka’s empire, and even among the 'frontagers', by 
the employment of means mentioned in M. R. E., Yerragudi copy. And as for 
the distinction between a dharamānusathi and a dhanimantyama, see the note on 
dharitmaniyamani. : 
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8. dharamatharibhani : In P. E. VII alone we have three instances of neuter 


plural forms of masculine and feminine stems, e. g, dhammathambhani, dhar- 
mantyamani, and dhammanusathini. Such forms in Eastern dialects in the case 
of Accusative plural, e. g.,yutāni (R. E. III), pulīsūnt (P. E. IV), dhamnmanu-' 
sathini anusāsāmi (P. E. VII) are familiar. The irregular forms thus instanced 
are met with in clauses that are in Passive Voice. With Bühler the dharrnma- 
thambhas are the monoliths bearing the seven Pillar Edicts. But Bhandarkar 
agrees with me in thinking that here dharhmathambhani ot ‘pillars of piety’ stand 
only for the monumental acts of piety, such as those recorded in P. E. VII, R. 
E. Il, and Queen's Edict. Ašoka, however, did not attach much importance to 
them, and yet he accomplished them just to keep up the ancient tradition of 
piety (dhamméanupati pati). 





4. dharamapadanathaye: In commenting on the word saddhāpadānēsu at 


Anguttara-N., V, p. 437, Buddhaghosa paraphrases apadāna by lakkhana 
(apadānesu lakkhaņesu). Accordingly Ašoka's expression may be taken to 


mean ‘tor defining the Law of Piety or Duty’, ‘for the edification of the principles 
of piety’, 


5. Babhanesu Ājīvikešu : “the Brahmans and Jains” (V. A. Smith); “the 
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Brāhmaņas (and) Ajivikas” (Hultzsch); “the Brahmanic Ajivikas” (Bhandarkar). 
From Ašoka's combination of the two words in one statement, Bhandarkar is 
led to presume the existence of two divisions of the Ajivikas, Brahminical and 
non-Brahminical, the eaters and non-caf€rs of fish and that all for the want of 
ihe conjunction cha between the two words, or of the particle pi after Babhanesu. 
Against his interpretation, I may point out : First, that nowhere in Indian 
literature we come across the expression Brāhmaņājivika. Secondly, that in 
the Paramattha-jotika, II, -p. 372 £., the Brahmana as householder Brahmin 
teachers are distinguished from the Ājīvakā and Niggantha as pabbajitas. 
Thirdly, that in the Arthašāstra, HI. 20, the Sakyas (Buddhists), Ājīvakas, and 
the like have been stigmatized as Vris/alapravrajitas, not implying thereby that 
they were all Vyishalas or Südras by caste but that they freely admitted even 
the Vrishals into their orders (cf. Paramatthajotika, I, p. 175). Fourthly, while 
introducing Ašoka's father Bindusara as a votary of the Brahmins (Brähmana- 
bhatta), the Samantapāsādikā describes him as a lay supporter of the Brahmins 
as householders and the white-bodied (ash-besmeared) Parivrājakas and such 
Other Brahmanical ascetics (Brahmandnan cha Brdhmanajatiya-pasandinan cha 
Faņdarangaparibbājakādīnam). A little below, in connexion with Ašoka, it 
offers a list to distinguish the Ajivakas and Nigganthas (Jainas) as pravrajitas 
from the typical Brahmanical asectics (Paņdarangaparibbājaka-Ā jīvaka-Nig. ` 
ganthadyo). Fifthly, in the Nāgārjuni Hill-cave Inscriptions the Ajivikas are 
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honoured with the epithet Bhadanta befitting the srafnayas as distinguished from 


the Brahmanical ascetics. Sixthly, that, after all, we are depending here only 


on one version of P. E. VII and it is not impossible that two statements have 
been combined by mistake into one. Seventhly, that” even the absence of cha 
or pi does not stand in the way of construing the Babhana and Ajivtka as names 
of two separate sects. Lastly, the recipients of the Barabar and Nagarjuni 
Hill-caves are mentioned simply as Ajivikas; had they been introduced as 
Bābhanājivikas, it would have difficult to dispute his position. IH 
Bhandarkar still insists on combining the two words into one and 
construing them so as to denote the Brahmandjivikas in contradistinction 
to their non-Brahmanical namesakes, I may just concede that thereby Asoka 
meant the Brahmin professionals, which is to say, the Brdhmana-ibhiyas of R. E. 
V. For the use of ājīvika in the sense of a householder-like religieux, see the 
Tevijjavachchhagutta Sutta (Majj hima—N., 11). V 


6. dharamaniyame: “the Regulation of Piety.” This is the first and less 


effective means by which Asoka succeeded in promoting the cause of piety, the 
other and more effective means being nijhati. According to Ašoka, the Regulations 
of Piety are typified by P. E. V. R. E. I, R. E. TH, R. E. V, R. E. VI, P. E. IV, 
S. R. E. I, S. R. E. II, and Schism Pillar Edict might also be cited as instances 
of the same, though not technically called dharima-niyama. The Schism Pillar 
Edict is in substance an ordinance promulgated by the king to suppress dissen- 
sions in the Buddhist Sangha. Each Regulation seems to have partaken of the 
nature of a piece of legislation enacted by Ašoka with the tacit consent of his 
ministers. à 


7. nijhati: Pali mijjhatti, a rational method of moral persuasion, of con- 


vincing others by sound arguments based upon fact. This was successfully tried 
as a means ol stopping the slaughter of life, of inducing the nonharming mental 
state, of encouraging and strengthening other virtues that conduce to piety. 
The setting of personal examples as in R, E, 1, R. E. II, R. E. VIII, R. E. XII, 
P. E. VII, and two commemorative Pillar inscriptions, and the imparting of 
instructions in the principles of piety (dharmānusathi) are both comprehended 
by the second method of nijhati which was intended to enable the kingdom ot 
righteousness to grow from within instead of being thrust from outside. 


8. bahukani dharhmaniyamani yani me katāni: Rhys Davids has accused 
Asoka, for no fault of his, of boasting as author or maker of the Dhamma. 
Ašoka has nowhere claimed that proud position for himself, nor has any Indian 
founder of a religion done that. All that Asoka wanted to say is that he had 
made a great many Regulations of Piety. One glaring example of them is 
offered in P. E. V; the rest are left to be inferred. The statement itself is very 
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significant as suggesting that the dharama-niyama placed on record is only a 
solitary example, several other niyamas being left unrecorded, From the example 
before us, it is easy to guess that Ašoka had not remained content with merely 
inculcating the principles of piety in the abstract but to give a practical effect to 
them he brought into being various Regulations. Had all of them been recorded, 
we would undobtedly have a new system of polity based upon his progressive 
ideas and broad outlook. And it still remains a problem for the historian to 
determine the influence of Ašoka's ideas and applications on the subsequent 
Indian treatises including the Kautiliya Arthasastra which is decidedly a post 
Asokan compilation. 


As to Schism Pillar Edict :— ° 





1. sarnghe samage kate (Sanchi): “the Sangha made united”, the Sangha 


ol the monks and of the nuns (Sanchi, Sarnath). The fact that it was made 
united, ‘whole and entire’, suggests that it was erstwhile divided. So ‘made 
united’ really means ‘re-united’. A Sangha was to be taken as united so long as 
its members agreed on eighteen points (af(hārasahi vatthūht) in representing as 
such what was not the Doctrine of Buddhas, what was truly the Doctrine, what 
was not the Discipline, what was not taught and spoken, what was truly taught 
and spoken, what was truly ordained, what was not an offence, what was truly 
an olfence,what was a light offence, what was a grave offence, ete, And the Sangha 
was to be taken as divided when its members disagreed on these ponits (Vinaya 
Mahavagga, x, and Chullavagga, vii). The practical test of unity and integrity 
of a Sangha was the uposatha-function and other allied ecclesiastical duties jointly 
gone through within the same sanctified boundary, within the same monastic 
abode, As Mookerji (Asoka, p. 196 f) rightly observes: “[The Vinaya] texts 
describe different degrees in the offences leading up to schism, as well as degrees 
in their punishments, The Mahāvagga (x. 1, 6, etc.), for instance, mentions in 
an ascending order diflerences among the members of a Sangha as ‘altercation 
(bhandanam), contention (kalaha), discord (viggaha), quarrel (vivāda), division 
(sanghabheda), disunion § (satighardji), separation (sanghavavatthanam), and. 
schism (saighandndkaranam) or dissolution of the Sangha.” Again, in Chulla- 
vagga, vil. 5, disunion (sañgharëji) is distinguished from schism proper (sangha- 
bheda). Disunion can happen only in smaller Sanghas of members numbering 
from four to eight, while schism means a break up of a Sangha of more 
than eight members. It is caused by a difference of opinion on eighteen 
points......,,. The same points are mentioned again Chullav. iv. 14, 2, as 
creating a Vivāda, but à distinction is made between Vivdda and Sanghabheda. 
In a Fivāda, the point at issue was to be decided finally by the Sangha, and 
there the matter must rest......The intention to cause a sanghabheda is absent 
in a vivādādhikaraņa.” 
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Ašoka boldly claims that the unity of the Sangha was placed on such a firm 
footing that it could endure for ever (Sanchi) and none could divide it again,— 
which is evidently a wishful thinking and an exaggeration. The Pali legend 
in the Dīpavarisa, Mahāvarmsa and Samanta-pasadika offers us a fairly authentic 
account of the break-out of a schism in the Sangha and its suppression by Asoka. 
We are told that the uposatha-function remained suspended for seven years in 
the Ašokārāma owing to the unwillingness of the bonafide members of the 
Order and inmates of the monastery to do any ecclesiastical duty with the un- 
desirable and disruptive elements present in their midst. They were really out- 
siders as they belonged formerly to other orders and other schools of thought. 
They managed somehow or other to get into the monastery, led by the greed of 
gains. Party faction, unruly conduct and unwarranted expression of opinion 
concerning the Doctrine and the Discipline became the order of the day. To 
remedy this sad state of affairs king ASoka commanded a high official to go 
forthwith to the monastery for settling up the dispute and causing the uposatha- 
function to be jointly gone through by the inmates. The official thus deputed 
misunderstood altogether the king's intention. He went straight mto the 
monastery, acquainted its inmates with the kings order, and began to behead 
the bonafide members of the Order on their refusal to obey it. The disconcerting 
news mortified the king who to make amends for the mistake and set the matter 
right sent for Moggaliputta Tissa, the most capable Thera of the time. He 
“arranged an assembly of the community of bhikkhus in its full numbers in the 
Asokarama. He then called to him in turn (in the presence of Moggalīputta 
Tissa) the bhikkhus of the several confessions and asked them: sir, what did 
the Blessed One teach?" He allowed to remain those bhikkhus whose views 
tallied with the Vibhdjyavada of the Buddha, and expelled from the Order 
those whose views were found to be contrary to that, after giving them white 
robes to wear (setakāni vatthāni datvā upapabbājesi). Thus disrobing and 
driving out the undesirable persons, the king entrusted Moggaliputta Tissa with 
the task of conducting the uposatha-function, vouchsafing state-protection. At 


this very assembly (samāgama) Moggaliputta Tissa compiled the Kathavatthu 
embodying the various controversies as these took place then. 


By the consensus of opinion the text of Ašoka's ordinance confirms the 
authenticity of the Pali tradition concerning the third or Pataliputra Council, 
Strictly speaking, it throws some light on the truth behind the tradition con- 
cerning the samāgama or assembly of the community of bhikkhus which pre- 
ceded the Council. The question is—Does it throw any light on the rise of the 
eighteen Buddhist sects or schools? The Pali tradition assigns the rise of all 
the eighteen sects to a period, which elapsed between the reign of Kalasoka and 
that of Dharmāšoka, or, more definitely, between 100 B. F. (which is the date 
of the Second or Vaisali Council) and 200 B. E., and that of six later local sects 


to a subsequent period (Mahavarhsa, V. 10-18). According to Vasumitra and 
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others, however, among the, early Buddhist sects, some arose in the and, some in 
the third, and some in the qth century B. E. The authenticity of the tradition 
concerning the First or Rajagriha Council was doubted by Oldenberg, * 
and that of the tradition concerning the Second Council by Kern. 
Recent researches, however, remove the ground of their objections, 
and find no inconsistency in the Pali traditions (vide my Bauddha- 
grantha-kosha, Pt. I). The Vinaya account of the First Council 
does not associate it with king Ajātašatru, nor does the account of the 
Second Council associate it with Kālāšoka (Chullavagga, xi-xii). The account 
of the Second Council stops short without caring to narrate what the Vrijiputra 
bhikshus did after their defeat. The Pali Chronicles correctly state that they 
were not the persons to keep things lying down there but staged a walk out from 
the assembly and held a seperate Council of thier own, more democratic in its 
character, to openly challenge the acclaimed position of the self-styled Arhat 
Sthaviras. And this gave rise to the first great sect of Schismatics called Māhā- 
sāūghikas or Mahasangitikas, The later sects that arose branched off either 
from the Sthaviras or from the Māhāsāūghikas, 


In Bhandarkars opinion (Ašoka, p. 100), Ašoka's statement, ‘the Sangha has 
been made whole and entire, “no doubt shows that the Buddhist Church was 
then divided, but certainly not to such a serious extent as is implied by the 
Sinhalese tradition connected with the Council of Pataliputra. The differences 
were unquestionably of small importance, such as they were when the Council 
ol Vesali was convened. It seems that these differences were made up, that the 
whole Church was again united py Asoka, and that it continued to be so till at 
least the 27th year of Ašoka's reign.” 


The weight of this remark cannot be lessened, if one places one's reliance 
upon Ašoka's words taken at their face value. They seem to suggest at once that 
there was only one Sangha, one community of the bhikshus and bhikshnis. 
But the word Sañgha, even as employed in two copies of the Schism Pillar Edict, 
is only a relative term, relative to the monks, relative to the nuns (bhikhu- 
samghasi bhikhunisamghasi). So there might ās well be Sanghas relative to 
different sects. To whichever sect the bhikshus and bhikshunis had belonged, 
they passed as members of a Sangha, hence the force of Ašoka's expression 
Samghaļasi in P. E. VII. The trend of the Buddhist traditions is to this effect 
that his personal connexion was with the Theravādins or Sthaviras. In the 
literature of no other sect, save and except the Sarvāstivāda, we get elaborate 
accounts of Ašoka and what he did for Buddhism. majority of sects ignore 
him. There are some that even complain of his partiality to a particular sect. 

The Kathavatthu Which the Pali tradition (earliest in Milindapafha, p. 3) 
connects with Moggaliputta Tissa and Ašoka's reign, holds before us the picture 
of a great turmoil of views and activity of thought among the Buddhist sectaries, 
and its internal evidence goes to prove that it was the compilation of a period 
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Schism P. F. ( 381 ) 


when Buddhism was still confined within the territorial limits of the Middle 
Country (Controversy, I. 9). Its archaic dialectical style, too, as-pointed by Mr. 
D. L. Barua (ante, p. 56) has its striking parallel in R. F. IX (K, Sh, M). 

I think that the bearing of the Schism Billar Edict is considerable 
apart from the question of Buddhist sects or schools, Ašoka's interest obviously 
being to stop the bhikshus and bhikshunis belonging to the same community 
and residing within the same boundary from causing split among the inmates of 
a monastery, whieh is to say, to maintain the internal peace and order of a San- 
ghārāma. The Pali legend also sets forth this as his main concern, To penalise 
any monk or nun for an honest expression of opinion about the Doctrine or the 
Discipline was to go against his own principle of religious toleration. And it 
was not the spirit of the Vinaya rule to lay embargo “on honest differences of 
opinion, on freedom of thought” (Chullavagga, vii. 5. 6; Mookerji's Asoka, p. 


197). 


2. ye sarngham bhakati bhikhu và bhikhuni va: “he who will split the 


— — — — — 


Sangha, a bhikshu or a bhikshuni’, better to say, a Sangha. The verb bhakhati, 
Sk. bhankshyati, is a future form of the root Ybhaūj (to split). The usual Pali 
verb in such contexts is bhindati, which, too, is met with in Ašoka's bhetave, ‘to 
divide.’ Going by Ašoka's statement, a bhikshu or bhikshuņī might equally 
cause split in a Sangha. But as the Buddha opined (Chullavagga, VII. 5), neither 
a bhikshuni nor a sikshamdna, neither a male novice nor a female novice, neither 
a layman nor a laywoman divides a Sangha, each of them may just attempt to 
divide; a bhikshu indeed, who is under no disability, belongs to the same com- 
munity, and resides within the same boundary, divides a Sañgha. On the other 
hand, the Mahāvagga, HI. 11. 5, admits the possibility of a schism caused by a 
number of bhikshunis (sambahulāhi bhikkhunīhi samgho bhinno). 

The Pātimokkha which treats the attempts at satghabheda as grave offences 
under the Sanghadisesa section, mentions the following modus operandi: (1) 
tries to divide a Sangha at union (samaggassa sanighassa bheddya parakkameyya); 
or (2) persistently raises issues calculated to cause division (bhedanasarvatta- 
nikah vd adhikaranam samādāya paggahya tittheyya); or (4) defends or defend 
the action of the wrong-doer as his partisan or partisans (fass’ cua bhikkhussa 
anuvattakā vaggavādakā). 


g. odatani dusāni sanamdhāpayitu : “causing to put on white robes", 


which amounts to saying, replacing yellow by white robes’ before expelling. 
But what is the significance of white robes? In the Pali texts, the white robes 
are mentioned as an external mark of householders as well as of the Titthiyas or 
Heretics belonging to religious orders othér than Buddhist (ante, p. 155): 
titthiydnam dhajam kechi dharessanty avaddtakam, “some will put on a white 
garment, which is a cognisance of the Titthiyas.” Thus expelling from the 
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( 382 ) | Glossary 


Buddhist Order as well as monastic abodes did not necessarily mean causing 


a person to revert to household life. According to the Pali legend, the expres- 
sion upapabbajesi meant causing the disruptive elements among the’ inmates of 
Ašokārāma to revert to their former Orders. 

The Vinaya Mahāvagga (i. 60, 67, 69) prescribes nāsanam, or permanent 
expulsion from the Order, as the extreme penalty for schism. This penalty is 
distinguishable from ukkhepanarh, or suspension or temporary excommunication, 
prescribed for refusal to admit or atone for the guilt or to renounce a false doc- 
trine, (Mahāv. i. 79; Chullav. i. 25, 27), and pabbajanam, or temporary banish- 
ment, prescribed for causing by one’s conduct scandal to the Sangha, both 
revocable on repentance (Mahāv. x. 6). Penalties varied in degress and grades 
according to the nature of offences leading towards sarighabheda. “The first 
punishment inflicted on a schismatic is that of nissāranam, or his temporary 
removal from the Sangha (Mahāv. x. 5, 14), during which he was subjected to 
parivāsa, or living apart, for five or ten days, and mānatta, or living under 
restraint for six days, as laid down in the Pātimokkha, Sarighādisesa, 13. His 
restoration, osdranam, was permitted, if the accused expressed his acknowledge- 
ment of the guik” (Mookerji, op. cit. p. 1975). 

The penalty of nāsana implies both the change of dress and change of 
residence which find mention in the edict instead of nāsana, 


The promulgation of an ordinance for the suppression of schisms in the 
Buddhist Sangha is unprecedented in the Buddhist-ecclesiastical history. What 
specially calls for notice is that the ordinance was not meant to suppress similar 
happenings in other religious orders. As the Pali legend suggests, the king 
exercised this authority with the consent of the leading men of the Sangha, “The 
Buddhist law,” as Mookerji points out (Asoka, p. 199). "has its counterpart in 
the Brahminical law, according to which mischief-makers who tried to create 
or foment dissensions in the village communities and assemblies were punished 
by banishment,” and “it was the traditional duty of the king to uphold the laws, 
agreements and the constitution (samaya or sarhvit) by which the various local 
bodies, groups, and communities. ..... organised and governed themselves.” 
Asoka had not certainly assumed the réle of a Head of the Buddhist Church, but 
the fact is undeniable that he posed himself as the Custodian and Defender of 
the Good Faith. Among the sveen texts which he recommended for constant 
study and meditation by the monks, nuns, and laity, the first is a Vinaya Tract 
presenting a conspectus of the whole of the Vinaya Pitaka, and the third is a 


Tract, which in its several sections warns the members of the Buddhist Order — 


against future dangers, 
4- anāvāsasi āvāsayiye: Same as to say andyasasi vāsāpetaviye (Sānchi). 
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The ordinance was not concerned with offences leading towards sarīghabheda 


but with the actual commitment of sarighabheda itself for which offence ndsanam 
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Schism P. E. ( 383 ) 


or permanent expulsion from the Order, was the penalty prescribed in the 
Vinaya Mahāvagga. This offence does not fall within the scope of the Pāti- 
mokkha Code. Now, the severance of one's connection with the Sahgha means 
for a bhikshu or bhikshuni replacing yellow with white robes and leaving the 
Buddhist monastic abode. The instances of anāvāsa cited by Buddhaghosa (ante, 
P: 154) are not suited to Ašoka's context, since here we are not concerned with 
any lighter form of punishment by way of suspension, temporary segregation, 
revocable on the confession of guilt or expression of repentance, 


še Samsalanasi: “in the office’ (Hultsch); “in (your) office” (Bhandār- 
kar). Bhandarkar (Ašoka, p. 380) observes: “The dictionary meanings of 
samsarana are ‘highway’, ‘meeting of junction’ and so on, and the word in the 
present case most probably denotes the katchert of the district town, which is 
both on the highway and a common place of mecting.” According to the 
Amarkosha, the word samsarana means a ghantdpatha or highway (Bhūmivarga, 
43): dasadhanvantaro rājamārgah (Tika), The same lexicon (nanarthavarga, 
170) suggests also a few other synonyms that are not applicable here. In the 
second context, the Amarakosha-Tīkā takes sarīsaraņa in the sense of ‘a ground 
adjoining a town’ (pura-samipa-bhiimth). The word samsaraņa occurs indeed 
in the Vinaya Chullavagga, (v. 3. 5), as discussed by F. W. Thomas (J. R. A. S. 
1015, p. 109 F.). But in the Vinaya text it does not denote “the standardised type 
of the Kalcher: structure; here samsarana as distinguished from ugg/dtana is 
used to mean ‘moveable’: seamsarana-kittham, “a moveable screen.” The usual 
word to denote a place of meeting is samosarana rather than samsarana. So I 
must prefer ‘the highway leading from a town’ as an interpretation of samsarana 
to “office.” Buddhaghosa explains the word samsavana (Vinaya Pitaka, III, V.) as 
abhinibbijjha-gamanīyo gata-pacchāgata-maggo, ` 
road’, 


a thoroughfare’, ʻa public 


+ 
6. posathāve yati: "goes for the fast-day service.” The Jaina texts asso- 





ciates poshadha with periodical fast (posahovavāso, Aupapātika Sūtra, 57). 
Even according to the Jatakas, to observe the posatha is to practice eight absti- 
nences, including fasting after midday. In other words, there is no difference in 
meaning between posatha and uposatha, as commonly understood then in India. 
But here, in Ašoka's context, posatha is to be distinguished from wu posatha. 
The former is to denote the fast-day service to be attended by the Laity at a 
monastery on the eighth day of a lunar phase. The latter is to denote the two 
lunar fast-days utilised by the bhikshus and bhikshunis for the recital of the 
Pātimokkha rules. 


7. kotavishavesu : “in fortified towns" (Mookerji, Bhandarkar), I have 
—- —ñ P > eo —ñ— ⸗ — 
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| “in fortified areas": "Mookerji — 196) draws a attention to some 
| Ind Inscriptions in which the terms kotļam and vishaya are used "to 
ninistrative areas larger than the village (uru), town (nagara or 
parru), and Nadü or Kurram, but smaller than the Mandata or Rashtra.” In the 
‘Sarnath text, the kofavishayas stand in relation to the dhdla or jurisdiction 
proper of a Mabāmātra, probably as its frontiers,—‘the jungle tracts,’ according 
to Hultasch. 


8. vivasdpayatha: Same as wivāsayātha (Sarnath text), vivasetavāya 


(M. R. E., Ru). As regards its interpretation, I am entirely at one with MŠokerji 
(Asoka, p. 196). It should not be taken in any other sense than “cause to be 
despatched for circulation.” Mookerji rightly points out that this particular 
order forms only a part of the general direction as to the modes of circulating 
the sdsana, or text of the ordinance, the Schism Edict proper. The direction, 
which is put as an appendage to the ordinance, was not meant to be engraved; 
it has not been engraved in two other copies that present only the text of the 
ordinance, We have preciscly the same direction as to the mode of circulating 
the subject-matter or text of the proclamation (iyari athe) in M. R. E, (Ru). 
But Hultzsch has subsequently followed F. W. Thomas (J. R. A. S, 1915, p. 
142) in the sense of “expel” : “issue orders to expel (schismatic monks or nuns”, 
which is tar from the intention of Ašoka. Read with reference to the context, 
the imperative vivāsayātha or vivdsdpaydtha cannot but have iyarn sāsane for its 
object. Kautilya, too, uses vyavasyantt in the sense of ‘issuing’, ‘sending’ 
(Arthašāstra, IL. 10). 

As to Barabar Hill cave Inscriptions :— 





1. Khalatikasi pavatasi: The Asokan name for the group of hills contain- 


ing the four caves (kubhā) dedicated to the Ajivikas is Khalatika ("Bald- 
headed”), “his name is met with also in Pataūjāli's Mahābhāshya. The Great 
Epic name is Gorathagiri, which occurs also in two short inscriptions, edited by 
Oldham, A mediaeval Sanskrit inscription designates the group of hills as 
Pravaragiri, from which the modern name Barabar has originated. 


2. dina Ajivikehi : Lit., “given to the Ajivikas.” Here, as pointed out 


long ago by Bühler, we have the trace of a Sanskrit Dative plural case-ending 
in Ajivikehi. Thus the Ajivikas were the recipients of the four caves excavated 
by Ašoka in the Barabar group, as also of the three caves subsequently eg 
by Ašoka's successor king Dašaratha in the neighbouring Nāgārjunī group of 

hills. The Buddhist legends of Ašoka olter us an interesting explanation for his 
interest in an Ājīvika. First, acco to the Mahavasinsa-Tika, an Ājīvika 
named Janasāna, (Jarasāna, Jarasona) n a prediction of the glory of Ašoka, 
and his mother promised him great. —“ it should come true, and later, 
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Barābar I. ( 385 ) 

when Asoka became king and heard the story, he received him with due honour 
in his palace (Malalasekera, Dict. of Pali Proper Names, I, p. 936). Ihe Divya- 
vadāna , (p. 370 Íj gives the credit for the prediction to Bindusara’s court- 
astrologer Pingalavatsa who is described as an ājiva-parivrājaka or professional 
wandering ascetic. Here, however, we are concerned not with the Ajivika as an 
individual but with the Ajivikas as a distinct religious sect. 

The recipients of the cave-dwellings were a class of ascetics, and in the 
absence of the epithet Babhana we cannot think with Bhandarkar that they were 
a sect of Brahmin ascetics (Ašoka, p. 179). In the Buddha's time the Ajivikas or 
Ajivakas passed as an order of naked ascetics (achelakas, nagga-pabbayitas) whose 
cherished Tīrthankaras were Nandavachchha (Nandavatsa), Kisasankichcha 
(Krisasankritya), and Makkhali Gosala (Maskarī Gosala, better Kaušalya). In 
later Buddhist works, e.g., Paramattha-jotika I, p. 372 f., even the followers of 
four other Tirthankaras, Pūraņa-Kasšapa, Pakudha-Kachchayana, Ajita-kesa- 
kambala, and Safijaya-Belatthaputta, came to be represented as Ājīvikas. The 
same is the case with the Petakopadesa (Dutiya-bhūmi) which broadly. 
divides them into two classes, one adhering to the philosophical views of Mak- 
khali Gosāla, and the other to those of other heretical teachers. Here, too, they 
are not distinguished as Brahmana Ajivikas: samsdrena suddhi Ajivaka chulā- 
siti paūūāpenti. Aūūājīvakā cha sassatavādike cha sīlabbatar: bhajanti pará- 
māsan ti (cited from Dr, A. Barua s edition of the Petakopadesa, yet unpublished, 
p. 51). 
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— A. ADDENDA 
— 2 
1. Add to note 11 under R. E. 1. (ante, p. 227) the explanation offered by - 
Professor Bhandarkar on „the strength of the ‘Mahabharata story of Rantideva, ' 
discussed, ante, p. 302. 

z. Add to note 5 under R. E. H (ante, p. i f): Dr. Girija Prasanna 
Majumdar has kindly sent me the following informative note for consideration : 
{Corresponding to the Sanskrit drogyasdl@ (a home for the cure of diseases) we 
have in Pali gilānasālā (a hall for the cure of diseases). The term gilānasālā is 
met with in the earliest of the Pali texts (Samyutta-N. IV, p. 210; Anguttara, HI, 
p- 142) and it also occurs throughout later Pali literature (Visuddhimagga, p. 
251). Besides gilānasālā, we come across sotthisālā as an exceptional term to 
denote the Indian idea of a hospital. Some of the kings of Ceylon are credited 
in the Pali Chronicles with the foundation of both hospitals and maternity 
homes. The Arthasastra (II. 4) expressly recommends the construction of 
bhaishajyagriha (yet another term for a hospital) at the north-west corner of the 
compound of a fort. The same Arthūsāstra refers even to an organisation similar 
to, if not the same as, the modern Red Cross Society. The passage 
in question (x. 3) runs thus: chikitsakdh sastra-yantragada-sneha-vastra-hastah 
striyaschanuapana-rakshiny uddharshaniyah pristhatas tishtheyuh. “The physi- 
cians with surgical instruments, machines, remedial oils and bandages in their 
hands, and women (nurses) in charge of food and beverage must remain standing 
behind men.” 

Fa Hien (Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. Ivii), while speaking of Pātaliputra, 
says: “The nobles and householders of this country have founded hospitals 
within the city to which the poor of all countries, the destitute, cripples, and 
the diseased may repair. They receive every kind of requisite help gratuitiously, 
Physicians inspect their diseases, and according to their cases, order them food - 
and drink, medicine or decoctions, everything in fact that may contribute to their 
case, When cured (hey depart at their convenience.” It appears from Hwen 
Thsang's Travels (Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. 214) that Siladitya of Kanauj 
erected puņyašālās in all the high ways of the towns and villages of India; these 
were provided with food and drink, and physicians were stationed there with 

„ medicines for travellers and poor people of the localities. 

According to the Vaidyaka Sastras that praise the founding of hospitals as a 
monumental work of piety, the ārogyašālā is to be equipped with a good stock 
of important drugs (mahaushadha-parichchhadā), expert physicians (vidagdha- 
vaidya-samyuhktin), and a good store of food and regimen bahvannarasa-sari- 
yuktān), and the physicians employed are to be well-versed in the science, wise 
and adept in diagnosis and choice and application of drugs, as well as in the 
prescription of proper dict. According to Sušruta, the surgical ward (vraņitā- 
gāra) is to be equipped with medicine, necessary articles of diet, dissecting 
apparatus (Sastras, anusastras) including splints, aspirator to drain off blood, etc., 
and bandages, suture material, and surgical box.) i 
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The gilūnasālā mentioned in the Pali Nikāyas was a sick room or nursing 
hall in a Buddhist monastic establishment, equipped with bhesajjas (drugs and 
dict) and occasionally attended by local physicians who offered their free 
services. It was the internal arrangement ol a monastic abode for the segregation 
of the diseased among its inmates; as such it was not open to the public. The 
Buddha himself praised the nursing of the sick (gildnupalthdnam) on the part 
of a fellow mendicant, and spoke of the following five qualities of a capable 
attendant: (1) he is able to administer proper drugs and diet (patibalo hots 
bhesajjarit sarnvidhdtum), (2) knows what is beneficial and what harmful 
(sappūyāsappāyar jūnāti), (3) removes what is harmful (asappayam apandmeti), 
(4) has friendly heart and no unfriendly feeling to attend the patient without 
being loth to handle the excreta (mettachitto gilānam upatļhāti no āmisanlaro, 
ajeguchchī hoti kheļaru wa niharitum), and (5) is able to encourage, cheer up, 
incite and inspire the patient with reasonable advice at the proper hour, from 
time to time (patibalo hoti gilanam kālena kālam dhammiya kathāya 
sandasselum ). 

Kautilva recommends the allocation of panya-bhaishajyagrtham (“shops 
aiid hospitals”, Shamasastry) to the north west side of a fort or fortified city. The 
word paņya-bhaishajyagriham must be taken to mean medical stores 
for the sale of drugs, drug shops. It does not convey the idea of 
hospitals. | Ašoka's word ddnagale (almshouses") in Queen's Edict 
is equally vague for the purpose. The danasdlas founded on tour sides of a town 
by the king as well as the landed or rich aristocracy were in abundance. The 
question, however, remains still open—Did any of them represent hospitals with 
provisions of medicine, treatment, clinics and diet? We need a more positive 
evidence to be sure about the founding of hospitals by Asoka. 

Dr. Majumdar has not noticed that Kautilya, too, speaks of compartments 
provided with all kinds of medicine useful in midwifery and diseases (garbha- 
vyddhi-vaidyaprakhyata-samstha) attached to the harem, and of the store room 
of drug (bhaishajyāgāra) attached to the palace (Arthasastra, 1. 21, I. 22). The 
expert physicians were in the service of the king. But the arrangements do not 
suggest the idea of a hospital open to the public. 


_ $- Add to notes 1 and 2 under R. E, VI: Here vrachasi=rathavraje (Amar- 
kosha, Kshatriyavarga, 142), and vinita—vtnīta, ibid, 114: vinitah sādhuvāhinah. 


4. Add as note 4 under R. E. XIV:—ghatitam: “executed” 
(Mookerji), “suitable” (Hultsch), "possible" (ante, p. 194). Mookerji's 
translation should be preferred to "suitable" and "possible", 
cf. Bodhicharyāvatāra, V. 7: šastrāņt kena narāke ghatitāni prayatnatah. Here 
ghatita means ‘made’. But it may also be translated by "attempted", cf. Pali 
yuūjati ghaļati vāyamati, meaning “applies oneself to, makes effort, endeavours.” 
Ghatita (a past participle of ghafeti) in the sense of . “connected, 
combined” does not suit the Asokan context, 
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B. THE ALPHABETICAL TABLE OF WORDS & PHRASES ` 
EXPLAINED AND DISCUSSED IN THE GLOSSARY 


amne (armine) .. 905 anusamyanam niyatu e+ 24% 
Amta-mahamata .. 346 apachiti .. §10 
arntaram .. 249 apabhamdata . 247 
amta (prachamia) ++ 229 aparadhiyā (apaladhiyena, av- 
Aratikini z+ $22 aradhiyà) . 945 
Arhtiyvoko (Amtiyoge) AR aparātā .. 265 
Amtiyoge (Amtiyoko) .. 236 aparigodhaya .. 836 
amine aparātā .. 26% apaladhiyena .. 945 
Amtiyoge nama  yonalàjá-ye apavyayata . 247 
chaamne tasa Austījogasā; apavvayātā apabharndatá sādhu 247 
sāmaņtā lājāno . 286 vfāsinave ... $47 
amine tasa Arntiyvogasā sāmar- apāsniave bahukayāne tri D. 
tā lājāno | + 285 amisa . 835 
ane nitke —— amisa samānā munisā Janbu- 
anne nikāvā .. 914 dipasi misà devehi .+ 998 
arhng va pasamda gihatha và .. 318 āyāya Sarnbodhith :; 305 
a bā-kapilikā .. 857 Alikasudara + 822 
agabhutisusūsā `: .. 918 alune * "= 355 
agikharmdhāni + 250 avadhiyāni katāni "+ $59 
aja (—adya) .. 819 asamatam likhitam .. $29 
ajaka . 966 asti ela puna-puna-vutaÀ “` 329 
ajaka nani cļakā cha sükali chā asti eva sarnkhitena “329 
gabhinī va payamina va asti pi tu ekacha samaja sadhu- 
avadhiyā .. 866 mata ++ 227. 
añāni divyāni rüpàni ~ 250 asti majhamena "+ 829 
aūāya pi karnmaya 26 asti vistatena . . $29 
ataviyo .. $19 *) jivikesu + $72 & 
athami- -pakhaye + 878 jivikehi + 384 
adhātiyāni vasini .. 934 4 ambapamui 230, R 
atapatiye me kate T -3 anapayāmi .. 2 
atikātam arntararn TET — ānapayisarti «+ 247 
atlasamtīraņā .. 297 * . 4napitam + 236 
adhikāni adhātivāni vasāni .. 934 ` ā-pāna-dākhināye "+ 549 
anathikamachhe | ., 356 ārabhare .+ 342 
anāthesu .. 269 arabhitpa «+ 224 
anārambho .. 246 ārabhisare —— ++ 54% 
anāvāsasi àvàsaviye * os 852 ārādhayarītu .. 298 
anugahe kate ārādhayitave «+ 54% 
anutāpt 326 àvuti «+ 851 
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